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CUAtTKU I, 


tuk nv.u, qtx*mt»N, 

| .1*4. Whim at tb* outm't, " The of lNv>*!t.4.v?y " 

wtta etmuhleml, it waa pointed out- Ttl) that “that wlmli 
ilistitiKuishes I’ayoholotfy from the seienn* s on whmli ir r* 'ibt, 
i«, that o:u*h of it * propuMifioiri t.d.e. sw-umt. f> *»t* of the 
commoted internal phenomena ami of the connected..i ".<}•#>:»! 
phenomena to which they refer, # * * Snjm - thv 

A mid Bare two related uiauife itatimn in the eus, jjwr»m.-»t 
—aay, the colour ami Unto of n fruit; Bum, Jto ?»•* wo 
contemplato tlwir r»4«ti*iu by it'«e!f, nr .u an- -s ./.-I wid» 
other external phenomena, we are occupied with *v y n . m<»f 
physical neieiiee. Now attppn.e that ** amt ! him tin* vneat* 
tioitH produced in the or^ani'itu by tin 4 peculiar Ifyhf wb-.h 
the fruit- reflect*!, ami by the chemical notion of »t,i juice vu 
tlu* palate; tlu-n # # * wo pn"i into lie- .1- i.eou «.f 

Payrholopy tho moment we intjuir • how lh. r«> c< t < »• »’** 
within tint urffani-im n relation b> !»i-i u u and l that m 
ftotni' way or other to the lulnt; m b- 1 r, A 

anil B.” 

Tho problem of Pyeh.’hu'y m thu-i }i-i".i*.-,l, | 
different. nipri'ta aoconlimj m mi*- or ether . f * I o m* • >•, 
dependeneiei anions them relatem t i i iicol.. ibe «,*, 

topic. Boariuj.; in miml that the law of tho r* L*i .» 11, i* 

tint problem of Objective Keiejire, which t i f r pr-untod 
that a h nn*iw«*r*t to it, nn have t«* < baervu that th<> pr ;<i»m 
of Subjective .Seiriiee ii diviitble into two p* 
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according as it inquires into the nature of the con¬ 
nexion a b (the rest being taken for granted) or according 
as it inquires into the naturo of the connexion bet we* u A it 
and a b. For, representing these inter-dependent relations 


A'i -‘-I'B 



diagramatically as above, wo may, sotting out with A It m 
known, and assuming as known the connexions of A with 
a, and of B with b, go on to ask in what way the re¬ 
lation a b is established in corrospoudcncu with A it. Or, 
on the other hand, setting out with a b as known, we may 
ask how the other inter-dependonoios become known — 
whether we have any warrant for assorting tho connexion?* 
of a with A and of b with B? and if bo, what that, 
warrant is ? 

In the foregoing divisions of tin's work the find of those 
problems has been dealt with under its several aspect *, 
Taking for granted the objective A it, amt its connexion 
with the subjective a b, we have examined hew tho corre¬ 
spondence of the subjective a b is established—tracing out 
the process first of all synthetically and then analytically, 
We have now to enter upon tho other problem—the theory 
of the connexion between A B and a b. In other words, w M 
now pass from our inquiry concerning the nature of the 
human mind to an inquiry concerning the nature of human 
knowledge. 

This, which is the last problem, has not uncommonly been 
dealt with as the first. Tho unlikelihood of success when it 
is so dealt with, will be manifest on glancing at the c.»udi- 
fcions of the case* 




THE PIN.Vt, yfRUTlttH. 


nm 

§885. Knowledge implies something know u and jjt:m»»- 
thing which knows; whence it follow* th.it a theory *d 
knowledge is a theory of tin* reluriou between she two, 
Observe how distinct are the three tiling*. 

Here, on the one hand, in an aggregate .-f pr-.po irsona 
respecting objects ; and each group of the a* prop.*sit?oti t, 
as for instance those constituting the science of A'drejiom-, 
wo regard as expressing certain connexions which coutnem 
to hold whether we continue conscious or not, Here, on 
the other hand, is an aggregate of prepo.itiou i concerning 
states of eonsi'iousnesH; and we regard these j trope when# 
as expressing certain rotmexioux which eoutinue to h-dd 
irrespective of the emitinuanee of any other ivnteni>-»ei. 
And nowhere are certain propositions winch d<> ti“J 
connexions among Things, and which do m-t 
noxious among Thought t, hut which a i-erf c,.:o-i! •* 
between Things and Thought i. Or. to -peak trim St, H-.m/h 
they tacitly insert certain eonm-Moii - r ,tino",t/ Th<f>.'i »,• i 
certain connexions among Thought •>, winch ; »y,. r- Tip 
elements of them, yet the come-Moic. with which ? . .« 
immediately concerned are those between Thing i an l 
Thoughts. If, then, we di .tinguid* < tftjoeU<.'e S » 

as the theory of the known and Suby-eltu* .»■> the 

theory of that, which kmovs; it heroines jnnnif** it »h o m 
theory of knowledge, which answer - t.. whit d , >.:* 

called Metnphy lies, is u co.ordin t*iou ,,f iSu f *,A n i A 
a true theory of knowledge involves ,% trie* tb*-.:-. -A f!. „t 
which known and a true theory of that which t: Lice.,. 
Biiico error in either factor mu >f involve esi-.-r m »b • p> 
duct. Doubtless, in a -»•*».«-, all three •(*(< | w 

rightly answered in rightly answering any ».»o, lie, w> 
d true theory of knowledge m unpo-niUe wit lent a 
theory of the thing knowing and a theory of ?|c- t* ( , ; .g 
known which in true its far m it go. >• , and wink* h i- T>, a 4 
that advance towards a true theory -A atu- on.* d.-i,..;, hi ,. t 
advances towards true theoriei of the of her.; it ! t buA 
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manifest that, since a tmo theory of knowledge implieu 
a true co-ordination of that which knows with that which in 
known, the ultimate form of such a theory can ho reaehed 
only after the theories of that which knows ami of that 
which is known have reached their ultimate forms. 

The only hopeful course is the course which has been 
pursued, not by metaphysicians, but by mankind at large. 
It is this:—first, to accumulate and classify crude ohsorva. 
tions and inferences, such as constitute the mental pun. 
sessions of the savage and tho rustic. Next, as the aeeitnm* 
lation increases, becomes organized, aud is freed from its 
grosser errors, to observe how the errors arc separated from 
it; and so to get a rude conception of the knowing pet urn** 
and the process of discriminating truth from falsehood. Tim 
rudimentary theory of knowing, accepted provisionally, has 
thon to be used as a moans of further purifying and system, 
atizing that which is known. Along with the growth of that 
which is known—tho gradual expulsion of falsities from tho 
mass of truths—the frequent detection of that, which i i ua. 
sumed in the midst of that which is proved; there goes u con- 
tinuous activity of the process of knowing itttd a eottHituou-t 
opportunity of examining it—an opportunity that 1»*ci.io*m 
ever better as the antithesis between fact and fancy become t 
clearer. Thus, tho theory of tho Known and the theory of 
the Knowing advance step by stop, yielding mutual aid - 
each further progress of tho ono making possible a further 
progress of the other. Meanwhile tho theory of Knowledge, 
growing into definiteness as its factors become definite, 
advances towards tho condition of a true theory a stage 
behind its advancing factors; and has to ijemmo t M 
finished shape after these have assumed their tint died 
shapes. 

That the theories of tho Known and of this Knowing 
have assumed their finished shapes, and that a fiui 4n*«i 
theory of Knowledge is now possible, would, of course, be 
an absurd assumption. But if it bo grunted that the theory 


«« riKAi Qvrsrmx* 


ihn i 

of tli© Known Imh been mltaml to it mmv mmfemnHe form 
and that lit© theory of tho Knowing bn aS .o l»«vt* better 
systematised, it m to tie inferred that wo are in a pomd «u 
fur mnmHtdertng tho theory of Knowledge fm! us 
observe where wo stand. Tito A hornet SeienrtH 

long ago readied a Haliidrstf degree of drrelojnneis?. 
Tho Atmtraet-ComTete Heietieta have ismv tomb mid* 
great udvunees that wo may fairly rounder otaueUfU no 
imderntmitling the laws <*f the mere imfnwUuf t*hy Tml 
notions* Tito donetvto Seimor^ dealing web the mm 
tinuoua tnuisfonmittons tif sendtde rxmfrftmn falmt elite 
gefcher, or in group*, or singly, hart* been mworatly |*m 
greasing in defmbenem tmd ivlterenrr -mi deflnitetH-m seel 
cohtwmv now made greater by the nvmrmhmt u( emmm 
lawn wltteh huht ef the trail .Ibrumfmn m g'-mm d and %%% 
detail* Meanwhile, r.vimm emu of the mg umT 

the Knowing has been lately earned mi we St tie* m4 « i Ho i 
fuller and more preeise neemiitf of the Kim* in In fj§e pn*. 
ceding volume Objective Kdmtee Sum le !p*d tm i,, * M-bei 
the genesis mid nature of the pimvm of know mg; on 1 m 
the IMrfc ju»i dosed we have examined nudy lumdly Ik** 
knowing promet under idt iu $mm t from die imnt *-mne 
piex down to tho meat nttttjiSm rourhttttf at Utt a e.i fi . 
diiHion rtMpretmg that wlttdt 14 e * imOoil |m if f!e oX*< m, 

Such being our jtmjuirafimt u we Ine* tmw to *•: e 
afresh the theory of K a* »iv lodge ; and a*o *«, !, a i ^ ; - 1t , f 
it muy bo made by the help ,f the n-U'.nl 
tho Known and the Knowing 

§ dHfh To do flirt will be In ivd, *mi tip* jwmoi to tmeb tm 
implication in FiVd Fr/im/pF^ wbmi do, dm# web " Jim 
Data of lluhnophvF It w;u tle-re argued H f nto 
<f developed intelligenee ii framed ftjum errlatn ; , v | 

and eonHotidafed of whieh it rauu*^ 4r^ it 

itHelfj and whieh it ran no more niir wtdiouf, nimg float 

the body run mir without help of im Inub^ In n Imi owy # 
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then is it possible for intelligence, striving after Mulosophy,, 
to give any account of these conceptions, ami to show either 
their validity or their invalidity ? There is but on.' way. 
Those of them which are vital, or cannot bo severed from 
the rest without mental dissolution, must be assumed an 
true provisionally. The fundamental intuitions that mm 
essential to the process of thinking, must be temporarily 
accepted as unquestionable: leaving the assumption of their 
nnquestionableness to be justified by the results,’* And it 
was further argued (§ 40) that "setting out with these 
fundamental intuitions provisionally assumed to be true - 
that is, provisionally assumed to he congruous with all other 
dicta of consciousness—the process of proving or disprov- 
mg the congruity becomes the business of Philosophy ; an.! 
the complete establishment of the congruity becomes the 
same thing as the complete unification of knowledge in 
which Philosophy reaches its goal.” 

This much having boon premised, we asked «hat data 
Philosophy needs; and after glancing at the genesis ..{ 
them, we accepted as its data certain primary conceptions 
taken for granted iu every act of daily hie, and a ■ aimed as 
beyond question in scientific investigations of nil orders, 
Since then we have boon occupied iu carrying on the tmift- 
cation indicated; and thus far have found every when' 
the required congruity. Wo are now called upon to 
reconsider these provisional assumptions. The pr><ec > t of 
unification, as carried on throughout the great classes of 
phenomena distinguished as Iliology and Psychology, Inn 
brought us at length to these assumptions themelvei; and 
the question here to bo met is, whether they admit of being 
unified with the coherent body of conclusions to which ae. 
eeptance of them has led us. For some critics hold that 
under a final analysis there evolve irreconcilable incon¬ 
gruities between these postulated dicta of eonwiimsue ,h and 
tbe conclusions which consciousness otherwise interrogated 
leads ns to. Hence it becomes needful to look clo udy at 





the 1‘inai.i * u 1 

these postulate ami to tost the argument, of *»»■'<•’ «l‘- 
deny their validity. 

§ :W7 In other words, wo have to take tip the O'vM 
question"of Subject. and Object. 'I’ho relation Mweru ^ 
asantithotically.opposed division, of the mitre t .end-I 
of manifestations of tho Unknowable, w:u «nr datum. ^ M’ 
fabric of conclusions built upon it mud »’■' »»0'dd>< »l »m» 
datum can bo proved either untrue or dmihMul. M*"«M 
tho idealist bo right, the dootrmo of hkolution i* a ‘Mon. 

Some definite issue, then, mud hero bo reached, Mb r ■*> 
critical examination wo mud bo forced r<* r.dtmpii It ats f '«o 
inferences wo have thus far drawn ; or wo mud M >lnvu 
into that position, apparently uati duoh.ry to ,-une. m when 
are entertained two mutmd!y-d.’ '.trm-Jite ?"• ; *-r wo 

must discover that the reasoning) of hie did, no l 
are fallaeiotts. I need sonreoly siiv th.it tb*> h>i» rout’ s- >!;•• 
one to hi* expected. 





CHAPTER 11 

TOE ASSUMPTION OF MKTAlItt <!* r J IN I 

§ 388. When a schoolboy take* up t<» hi'» o mdmr * '*»*«« 
in long division, ho is not iineoftinaoiSy hml p* ’< M { ^ 
Returning to his desk, ho multiple* ih>< «Hi.- v * > dm 
quotient, and adds to the product tfn« remr.' hr, rimr- 
happens to b© one. Supposing the nm*muf \\ a*- u 1 ^ ! * * 1 

found to agree with the dividend* the inf *n n * ? * o he 

division has been rightly performed; hut it 
agree, error, either in the divinitm nr m Mr 5 * -' - *** 
which it was checked, is inferred. Iiieunn u l * e , r 
the hoy, while recognising the tiriagreem* n ? » a i. ■ ^ s ^ 

has performed both processes rightly. lie *■ *. * ^ v.* < 
conclude that he is either impertinent *.r Mu; : i !!m 
should his comprehension of arithmeUmd ■, \ 

questionable, and should there he u<* rei,um i *t u ^ h't 
sincerity, the teacher will probably beg e i * v., <v * 
cipient insanity. And If he presently finds |]< 0 I 11 km * , *u 
dealings with his sehool-fellfiWvS, ImhiHinld Ui) > und ^ d u 
the assumption that his imdtiplteidem s nK ^":*/>• \ M ■ 
they are habitually contradicted by tie* I*-ng dm u * uu- e 
he affirms to b© correct, he wilt eunriude th.d ti t* *,•*, k n 
incipient insanity there is some iuoaphr dd" kkM ri ! v , 
Substitute for the inMlerlttal prm -*i l* re v 
intellectual processes of a partial!) MtdlVrea luud, an i «*»* 
have something like the attitudes teuirn 4 fg y\ , u .o , , u ,\ 
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Ills 


mvpt-r^ Tin* juralM li«4*t i s *h fur no thit, Hint hy Hinn* 

t J, h bn-w/hi t-' Wm- -h a ijiv.-n i*n.Ui*m: 

that a i , * , r{.iin *>t' jn'litut ot «is*.tn. 

(,.lli,tli.-y iva.-h a u- * .'M.'lti ; (hat thn«u?/;h 

nn.tth.T nn'th* .>!' )i>'<t f "it t>f thii mt.-Ui*r«-it'v an iill.i-lv t». 
o.niTU.-tt i .■.-,!<■!» T-ii h ; suul that iWv *<<<». 

timi.* t.< {({firm tie- hr 4 « i. n th.n- .vntitm,' tn Wla v., 

ll„, • f tli.’io, tu-l- t tt. v 1 ailfinitist^ 

that ** Nattttv, hv an ni*.t>.hit,* .m.l titiO'iilrnliaM.- , 

thtcricin. <1 «•' t» f >*0’"’ ,5t “ ! h * w " * lHVW 

v, ( n>. mtioi^f! f‘**r *h 1 ,m tr*Sf'. 

I (.lit fl«’ .•,».»* ih*is with tilt* vi«nv <4‘ 

mhiutf t)»” ‘p' l5H,n H"* h;ij.|wiM it that m« 4 »f«lt.v ii»*»i»iw 

hiivr *m. mtUSt.-rii..: a lV.lt m "it*’ t*"'*'!- 5 *4* iut*»||.-< ttiiU 

anil at*-- ■** Jv.i-f;. »•> t»* at «ith «• 4 » •r.y 1 ;»Pil 

tl,t> r«.iuT> !V . I th.r, Ht'il MV‘-h'V **f 11.1. U* i-tital 

■' 11 ,*» it tl.lt ih‘,1. h.u >’ U!1 S ‘. .(llni-’.l >■ 1-thi 11.-,’ Ill 

th.-ir ! s 1 ., jit'!" I - 1 .•, :ti »!<>’ nu*hi},h» 

.....tiMi! i.y whi. h st i. • h* 1 !*■ 4 ? \S Uy '!•<v ;< { ‘ ** ! > ; 

th«* , rr. ;• t-« h in ti*» ii- r‘ }<«■■■• r ■' i ,,l *Vr :*> »n in h. - ! -t^t 

Oil© ? 

§ ,*; **. Th- h-< thii <P".IVm h, that f»*4«|»hy'Vt'ttti 

t-ivatly ..',i r va!u** a |. ,rti. t»hr im*.!,* »f a- ts-n, Thry 

t.Mitii'ii i,(f ■ th-’ .(ij t.t. >■ rm’h.tify <■»' ••*!’ ut- h..J*- st u.»i 

ih >i. V 1 j>. (t 1 . «h - 5. i,u. s n ti . -> 

{,, IHl'fH t . ; H'-'i ti-y a*’ ! a: * h ■i.'.l' (hit 

Thi'i<’4'h II« ■. 

„J’ in,u'*.-it- ,1 > I’> !th . li ti,' h> »« iv.r l-'-i. fM*>l u- ‘'■■'•liin.i.f htt-i 

, V't. !U« .4»wtt.4 .4' (v.th >;t< 4?;. m « v- 

whi'ii i t a»'Itt.’. 

Tit,' jif.-iiu.-.t*. *4' "ir.'.i', ihiiiV't to 

tin (O 0*t*.» 1 .’Mi/i;.»' it..t t. -hi * f, imnnlb 4 

hy till, IV, Uvir < 4 . -wu Ill,’ {«''•''•» tM *» 

hii.-li»HK' »r *»'■>■• “ * r. u*l 4 iti a i.«-k, u »'■ a 

li,, ltuu -4 «h*’ Ull« 4 »i. at* <t iw • <{«»»„}< uf hi * r i» 

«4 
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must be true.” Even the bett.T-.lu,-! h .V' >"■ '<nU 
fest the same feeling iu a *Ht>dl.u* >b r *■ \ " y ! 

made by some sottish pt>nn.v-a-lin*‘r. *-r (5’ ^ 1 ’ ' _ ' ' 

in the leading article of some ^uih’< » p 1 ' 

opinions to order, is received with ad ‘ > ’ '■? 

greater than that which would 1"' gh ^ ! ‘ ! ' ' ’ • 

Nay, we may detect the illtnion in tie' r’« ^.* ! 

that the nation is about to In' no >n d ■ 

out of school-books. Print upon \ ‘p 5 ‘ il • ^ 11 

widely instrumental In diftusirig ii*t^rf?Ki* r ,—n f e* ♦ * *-'* >*- * 

ledge of all tho highly cultivate! I 6 r ‘ 1 ■"«!? 

acquired through print upon paper, te ■ e 1 ■« 

listed such an intimate assorinimn b**su,* * f “ <'* 

upon paper, that much of tin* ivvmvmv , e ' H 
gathers round the other. 

Similarly with reasoning, I*v if \«» b > ; e* 


from the few, simple, vague fmtmnu * 

* f f c ■ 



. , , ! 

multitudinous, complex, and definite t 

„ 1 

; * , i i 




largely serve to guide us, Hy if. we 

1 ‘ 


l 

\ e . 

explore a Universe compared with w!r m 

, ; . r 1 



. ' ’ \ 

of sand, and to detect the strimhire <■«! 

* a ' 



• e'vf 

with which a grain of sand U an Keen, 

ily r 


: h . 

i mm. 

plicated and perfected flu ho nrti **f 


, ? . 


» t e;/ < 

cyclopaedias to describe them. ilrm^ 

! !■ r ■ 

t , i 

- c 

' c y 

arisen an aw© of Henson whhft brtrn . 

3 f e;y 

, # , i. s 

** 

?! .. 

of supposing its rang© to be *mlimb*»d ; 

, ot i 



4 - 1 

others, who recognize tin* limitation i *» 

!' it , / 



' > 

error,of supposing that within th 

fti d 

<» 



question. 





S 390. Another iniltumni bu f.u* i t'i 

,« / , ! 

b / 

. , , 

of this autocracy among the funiltb-H 

it'-w * 

n 1 h: 

; H r 

': >, I",. 

strumental in putting down tin* iut'-n 

C‘f , 

Y‘ - 

u 1 b 


government—the government by jm;pb * % ; , 

by tradition, &c.; and wherever it hat tvplr-l ?; ? 4 

to play the despot in their steml, tVp of ,{,•/ 1 eu- * 


mind, m of a dmrlojdm? smd ty» if ; to la i% iiw 

fchnfc {nv/ftv-'M fm\uoh tl»n Main- if f< rm of * 

is through torms nil’ll of whioh oMinblishoM n now mliti^f 

|ii,iWi‘r tSin! b-Ii:i\rs only ii litiIn to.. f \?\»ond -da f!s m 
iliu ruling |iuwi*f it di«|dnml. Or, to rlmtign Ilia figiii # t% 
wo flirty t4itv tint by o\hugui hiio* otto r iiamaf tf toft i 
«u ttmtoa \l nlf iho find tonjar! of mpt-r-.fiftola In 
fiiiiitis ftvod l*y in hrlp from tntnnrsuntod tolirf^ it 
bmnno» tint tii \\ lu» h ;m tmwjrfnttoto nm mt d »*f lu.Jtof 

i« givon. It ,tit .ottom it rnv, tin ahvordm ito nd t}i«% 
orr^rs if ton Mihdtn d ; and t In tin jin if nmnn; tv ij» *t t mm 

tilt tor all tlir.’ t 1 * ntvvr k tov* IN h} m vnttuilal u <n into ii 
Monthly w hi* !i tttovr dramt . at" ;i km,*; tor I ho mvtomH tl * of 
Id i j^nvrr flat tom rxjaltod limits* 

In tint» d*v,. rddng t!m m *r dap of il?t too !» y«o * d'*nn 
suj 4 r -t if ii n , ,i i ;n ?l tof f|ir un d . sj< r u >■ anno* 

dtd«r 4 * non Ii m uvr ft* tom d ton * % n tin ,f id- * up.;.* u ». 

FmI’ iha wontdp iV?|t!rt tlm h i d u fdo d; ,d ipi r* 

♦’•untoou in' ,*s into ,* p ni u*nUr f «rm» f di-m i s nn at n * n vmn 

powvr Jitdofamtotif' tototo p *«ar ntoad to< too a ? Ora d dU 
to its widitnirn 0 * 1 ^ 4 % Iihiui'* i\ i * n,n*r 

tlwifi rmnnrdtfintiiin ««f « nu^’inn 

nrdttwtod in n-rt4iff dinplrr vmyi ; loid r,* .n, t-ndimt 1 »n 
ran n'liMV"-ai ?*< Ur* r-* ulta if n !n d n «-d.do } n,di i,, 
flriit nf flint p-- .* d In id” rr»*; 1 -a »' .d < n >J J# 

lltnii rilltiiig 11 jnrrr <.*f ■%%' -«* * n | 11 1 1 1 i n < n* * ? , <|* t 

givn it a pram* n»U ; ■ nd* m ft ?d w '.4 d da- -d” n n * / 

flit* wood nJrninly Jnpn 

| fid* 1 1 a 1 mm»did! 11 , 1*1 i f it d Ida ‘ f i , « f ; a- i? t * 

fidrfiiTf tii Ida •«?:,* ;m » nptrd mnd . j.d r «v la a * f 

ifibldrhMl ir*U n, ii n« f a»n nn td* t Lp «, ■ a I! >^u 
li 4 l dan f inj U ;m| VaSti -a, J) t , daap r * a! 1 - a * t 

tndnn-n imw n i m nil f*§n! tnnra, aitlaindja^i'' tl.a til ! n m 
HMSai id a .Ii s.UM.afp '/a a Ja *| fdan^pd fla 1 J*r* ara 
In till’ 4*di\ 1 uim*ra of o**n a i-u no u s % r/n> dnd f|#r isnh s;o 
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mediate processes; or, to speak strictly, tliey subordir* **'*’*' 
those-deliverances reached through prolonged and console* 
reasoning, to those deliverances reached through reason! 
that has become so nearly automatic as no longer to I 00 
called reasoning. The astronomer who has, through f l * 0 
elaborate quantitative reasonings which we call calculation 
concluded that a transit of Yenus will commence on & 
certain day, hour, and minute, and who on turning a tel 0- 
scope to the Sun at that time sees no black spot enter¬ 
ing on its disc, infers an untruth in his calculations-^- - 
not an untruth in those relativelv-brief and primitive actff 
of thought which make up his observation. The chemist 
whose reasoned-out formula for a new compound implies 
that the separated precipitate put into his scales shoxxldl 
weigh a grain, and who finds that it weighs two grains^ " 
once abandons the verdict of his reasoning; and never 
dreams of calling in question the verdict of his direct per¬ 
ception. So is it with all classes of the men whose joint 
efforts have brought our knowledge of the Universe to its 
present coherent comprehensive state. It is rather among* 
the spectators of these vast achievements of Reason tlxnt; 
we find this exaggerated estimate of its power; and in tdb.e 
minds of these spectators its usurpation is often marked in 
proportion as the converse with Nature has been remote. 

Of course, I shall not be suspected of taking sides witdh 
those who would subordinate Reason to Faith. The ques¬ 
tion raised is that of the comparative validities of beliefs 
reached through complex intellectual processes and beliefs 
reached through simple intellectual processes. I put in 
demurrer to the tacit assumption that the complex pro¬ 
cesses are the relatively-authoritative ones; and ask flue 
warrant for this assumption. I draw attention to the fact 
that metaphysicians, setting out with this as their postulate^ 
seem unconscious that they have postulated anything; and 
may be brought to a stand by demanding proof that tkoix 
postulate has a greater certainty than the counter-post™ - 
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im 

Into. Uulivunmfui uf mm dmi ,nua mv uf iwn tun*!> Am 

<mu givuti tlimtipli n imuTH tvtupunitiwly Aimrn, fIn* m!mr 

|fi\t‘« ffinniuH a jm >*vm am.juratuuh tmluvm, Tim nu i i 

of iitm faku fur ?paumA Hut \%Inut f hu imatf s *»f ilm tw*# 
jm»u« mm a tv at vnmmv, tltum raiuhuA In tim Atral pm* 

rum mail ht' nuuuptuil ; ami tnuii uf mimma u*!iu um Unh 
pruuumu4 tti u*n a jnirpnam aufau with I 5 m iiiui uf fnmt ie 
tjuinuutatiiyifl) m .iimitnt tin 1 mjnvmnmy uf flm iltru/f pm* 

mm, TIm taw nv“t ij»liy 4 uui!h. irnmnau a mtnm fill! f|iu 
ifittiivH, pmmm 11 mipruma Hum, a* a nmf ai p in ftm 
rrif ii’t im *>f thdr amain amp i‘ut«»vM Um t(fu- 4 !t*ii Wit) i« 
Itiu tiplifrufi pruuf-iii mtjtfvmn? If Ihj uati gtm a min 
faufury attmuf, firm ml iltlt th a ulitnt, tu prnmvA wtftt fttmr 

rimm If tmt* flm lift ami n ;u Mmlv tu hv im ? h flam »• 

with that* ^pp"m m >, 

A a likely* I h im * a,-4 I .JmuM h t,m s u»t mmv htn ly* 
1 *W Imm hu latm »»nly *•» mk fmw t Jm’j* ,s. *, .uMpt i *n j ■. tu 

Im jiiit'ilf 4, a, liiui flat Ham it m» jvm*A> a a >*f pa u *iA ^ 

illg §fe» III Am trial uf Hv?n m ?m m; Pm - ; i am, Ik ^ m 

damn atjmriur fm am rtluir m If fhn < I um m A* A* 
laigtik UtwMt am 4 u tm tumv ifmii umplm ’/-ii*. pmva 
of llianuii to jii'-.tif) fliu ukiitiu lint amlt jnvam *4 flawm 
tfmtf tiual » Im Iim pfuvuii lalai if It* Hi | •* U' r ii m*' 4 i 

Pi If*** pn*\ii! wml, vaiulU) uf If 4 a i,iu 

takf it lii* • i !»',,) n, jr?ui! i t>\ !«% fa-'!, A *•* nu< u -r 

tru *f h uri h i a- , ♦ \ (f i < 4 . \ ' 1 u lit, Th- m- * u» 1 <h 

nul liuiif luit. a if m' / 4 i uu' f i f i r * tV 15 , If, f " u- aUi 

ipu -4 hramSil mm *v nrf f . it / P,;, >• L •>m f *, ^a u 1 ^ 4 * %l$\ 
k n . mrt i i n*- tkuup 'm 4 !l if,*- ”pp- uU- luup II 4 *^ i iiul 
juuimi iu iu i »u“. Uiu U\\ hi <m < mum mm m ** ru m i iilumh 
t it- fhr psuuu,| f i «■ #* 4 •* 4 j t ’ 1 1 f;u'i|* in 

lilufilntdy mu ip.Aifu u.f jaanA lug im u-s uuijuuai* An 
iianiinptiMii it |., at tliu fuiNiut* An nmrnmpru u sf tatujf 
riinmiii I© llic tiiil. 
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the WORDS OF MKTAFltYHUTVNft 

§392. The meaning acquired by carh w«vd dmh$ ii* 
development has been determined partly In iu g* modogy 
and partly by its environment To the one ar»< n.wodde 
the natures and powers of its misprintf wb; t 

severally once had distinct meanings that are ;,u\l j >c 4 
though inconspicuous. To tin 1 other are ft n* r it-h* P .* 
successive differentiations which have gheu it ihe j 4 u 
form and adaptations it now That «•« h w.c I 

has derived from a long ancestry ita jav^nt m ^ 

and that a complete understraiding of it i‘» in o. un e r» , *,m 
be obtained only by studying ancestral n a I 

truth; though a truth not duly reftietitbeied in phd* •< j 1 > ■ 4 
discussions. But that the constitution of r,o*ti w«<fd 
in the course of its descent, been e\er und>*mob*e m 4i! 
cations fitting it to co-operate with environing won! < # m ** 
correlative truth which is not familiar. Yk $L* *-.,no 
factor is no less important than tin* tint, Wool’s Ii.e, ! 
come specialized and defined only in the com- ^ h’ PI --r 
actions which they have joined one another in prjo.i-i „i ,* 
The meaning of everyone has been gradually fronmn-b Pv 
the growth of others, which have trenched tie -qAere 
ifc once occupied alone. Every one him coine to li;nr. -p*-* nd 
classes of words, and often special groiijcHtf .in .* % 
with which it habitually acts. And in many e;$^ ? , M iorP 
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*hh- furmi'd In which it- iixth-nUttm. with the 

tth«T words that jfiv«* to it its |>.nvut\ direction, uml <tV.r< 
tiVTM'SB. 

Otherw i, <’ cvjnv - ittjf iho-.o truth we tuny -my that each 
Wur ,[ ha *1 in-lit an mmtt->ie connotation ami tin fumum 
connotation. It tl.H'.i it*.»■ iiutj.lv ttuj.H . with v.tn.m t degt'emt 
of distinct uc n, the meaning) t.fmttv.Hind w ord i; hut tt im» 
|4its a! lit the meaning t *>•* ceoju-iting word-., vvhi. lt hunt find 
»wttml ami individuals/,.* its meaning, amt in tin' n!rmm*»< of 
which it it meaningt*t*ct u t eotnid. r in tin* court*, go 
th. iu two kind i <*t" 

.Sujij...iit wo tali.' i'.'t* .'ill' on utt|'k’ She mljn.’ttvu hr,urn. 
1‘htlologi it *, of whom <»rsmm i - .m ■, tra tin i hwk to * 

Word .. !!>.• Afivi “in 1 . 11 ™/* 

(Snlur d>TtV ill it r- I I.t' lilt S'.'.’i r t«< it. hr.gittne . 1 i.kf* liitt- of 
tluitt 1 ; ,vtwi tit-' d> mu'iv 1 '• : 1 >'■’ tuwr, h?'., s’)!, hrnn, 

iniiui', hrumtii, wSack tit 'at!.'in. i-1." ' m- an f,i tyt’.T 

tu tho emour j.vodm' >i in a *-) >u>: * -' 4 '■ 

m III Ml}', !l'i (•!";, ii-aiki tt * -I ii-U '•» * 1 d"i''..i" 1 *’ ' 'I't-O'-i 

hind of .ijijiearaur,- nr laj*h -i >•' d . !*) >"’> • ■’ ’* ! ! » ’ • i-i*'’ 

rum umtttvnt t of n r.-riant ">r '■:'■>■ i» m "I'i* 1 *- 

*|'||« tv were continued in th» >• n «•**•'» --m». mmmom-d hji by 

tit.- nli-Uit.4 t.h a • - !' 1* ;t-J ft tit.'. S-vt.'it, j.'..ttv, 

t' U'itt, It.i -' t* *!. i if 1 - t i t' ’ If. ‘ < 1 1 ' ' -<■* * i - i. - fc - It i |. *i. 1 t'.t * 

anti With-m! ail U.I e «i" no M.mi; a- -oared - oUtd mu - : h Wo 

lie. ti a* 'jil'Vt -i. U t. a*’* t s J- ! ! - the urgm/vt )'« h,‘d. I* 

tit* dentation ;d.-V.- ..mV, n }.«. tU>- frn. h..’ .-f t.i-l, n<,u^ 

th-nv.itmu i!' tin . i.;»•■«!. t»,.| 4 '.;i.p * vjvn* tvf t . i 

;'t:i <-r it- it. ii"i . v }.-ih, tivt.'i m-il.ut.M/ « ^ i. tV.’ 

hut, it. i;di it..ml m.M uat'-f. !'■» -"ff' ■» d 

hhir t t«. i-n tts.'h ;*-i iittil l tu l j.'t.»*-"i »-l ‘ ’• mMM vv*'tn 
artgit.tdiy ■ {.ft mi, amt l'-> «**•* ^ v u h " K 

* 1 !,rh.-t.> I *»tt t-t-. mA th *Wi .it-.; vr, 

ItMlstd-it %% « » >i4* *tt4 t ‘i */‘,m : l^a llw 

biw U tf> ilm A*n<' tmu m ti^'4fn| i.t t»/ 
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their intrinsic connotations. Amt if t>V wbal d n 
brown cannot now bo used to eonve} ilm ll->b >b *■„ 

tacitly implying some such intriudc c* an >f c*. e *. 

We will now look at the oxtrmw e.emm e -n , - f !*, ♦ 
word. To think of brown b burning A * V l ( 
colour. I cannot hare that eou^inu-mo. * ^! • b ■ • u* 

stiktes cognition, without referring if r* <' A',,,. JAm 

involves a further extrinsic e<mn<*r-it;-:,. <*- ‘ *r m ,/* 

abstract word which has no meaum f m Ai- b ,M ^ *4 
experience of colours; so that fhnv nr*' '.'*0..* A i * I 
other distinct colours, forming aim * *ith 1 * '**‘u 1 A. - c* 

which brown is referred in being fit-m ^V' * f. Ac « < 1 ’ m 

all. Odour is thinkable m a kind »*f t <! e g ; ^ *, ,* *u 
brast with other kinds of tooling s id- A ’A i* . ,< f. ■ :», 
sciousnoss as colour, is Mmitlhitio'it .}* * * o • ;, *< * j 
touch, taste, smell,sound* Ac, (1 fvdvA . . tf ! , . , * 

thus connoted by the class colour, vAn-A i <- . ' i : < 

colour brown . Take mumm ?* cr u,' r > ; * , • 

connotations. Tho eonsetouuie 'ofr ! r* ^ . 
sciousness of space of two cliiiseii Am g u . i ' ^ 1 , . • < •* ■ 

that in the undeveloped eon vi*m m •, i >,r h *’ ’ if 

cannot bo conceived without eomvjeem m A e >, i - ^ 
with it, there can bo no ifuedAu U 0 by A ■* • . « : M » 

word brown is used, distauee b mmn.u ■ !» ,u i *4 ‘ m 

is also connoted the ennseiouum.4 i<f o */h ’ ll • < 
the word brown is meantnglesi unA »* ,4' A- ; ,,, mj 

sions, more or less speeifdhmd t*v hnoUfum i , A » , Vl .t 

size, and form, is mmultuneoud)' nmodmd A . , 

extrmsically connoted, 1 do not, m r >ot m ,/ Am 

relation of coexistenet*, under wltirli an . i A, - ;: \, k 

be represented, can be known onh \ % ^ eg ?»0 : 4 ,• $ k , 

coexistence, that in, with sumvi don ; but. I 1 < r e j' ); , 
consciousness of brown taeitlv impin**<,, ... { , ^ 

browns, with which it h classed in fik^ ; tU< d ♦ , r A . r *4 
brown in terms of a befon^known fr*dit;g i i A* 4 

of time. Meioly just mdie^tmg r r -on f , 
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m 

tioiiH, fturli f M tin 1 goimtat tvloHonn of lifimmoi an4 44tofvtitm 

tnvotwdt ill all tlrn foiv^ohp* rumioiailntt y if will !m 

fmiHototttly mimifiHt that thmv mitt ho in* mm mho* 4 
mwvvoriu;? to tin- w»*r4 /rnmmy tiithmi flmtv yo uh‘if r w if h It* 

numw«u! up* i kM 4mrnm4 l*y »4lmr w*>r«ti not 

nioniioiio«h Only by moo|mratmii wiili tIm tunny fhottyliN 
ntuwtTmy to tlmm many w**r4 y 4*m i ilto thou hornm tin- 

como |im<■* 414m* 

T!iii hHti- tfit 4 mmino 4 » wimiro §«vjmiv*I to %*\ inuno tlm 
lan^umr 4 n md isy ntotoftby Tmitty nu»t to in irk all r i ilirmi 
tiint t?t 4 iroof mijfrmi fm t, 

$ Tint, \i 111► * o»*j ml, of Hu lYnnnyfm of Ihnym Ehmv* 
iWlmloy dmmfmos fin* mo of 40 Jraof wm'4 t < »,b *» *% , 
inyy vory truly, thuf. 111 no mui omi no no aim f u-ot lm 
roii4oro4 into thosi^hi luUt-mf mm -> 'o-' «*r m m * -4 tuo 
«*unrfofo nu oumyi mom i o 4 ty U « moy h 4 Ho 

navi: M ! imnmm mtm* t«♦ hoof, 0 ij v‘, f) ■ ‘ . - b ■ * * 

if ir If To i 5 i 1 o 4 nr 'r u in, > 4 ^ ( 1 *'•, r a T ’ b* ' < < - 1 W* 

ittoit wlutov* r h'ii /4 or m o I j 1 000 % i*' . *; - U i . " >* 
jnirlimilar 4i iim or ^ 4 nr, * ^ * T*l m “ | 4m am 

jioonblo f«4* i$io to fh$*; 4 | fIni 4o ,! r y-a : I 1 ?4 :u 0, <:i 4« y*m'| 
from tho tfo 4 v mommy mot mm 04 ft m of o' -mm n m ol 00 , 
rumhm tr ?mr r»”*t 4mo *r ; o.n4 *!'»* M *>■ 4 f 1 M '* u ; 4 ’’ 
iitliof nh 0 r i.m ymo'Ot,! of it *0 h «,m ‘ f 4 Sl^m o jn* ** 

fii 1 tidily ol m 4 4 *1 *o^--oa| 00 11 - 1 ttf vr.N •; 0 m I© 

tfio *mrol r imo of .foornim! w : 4 t, 

liii orynmmit, W»* iniorym t r i ^ s I: afo r hm oni* 

|ir4inojito of sutor|tr to!ooi # ool -m i|. 4 h, 4 ^ th o 4 

titm 0 if 4 nii 00 mo! t 00 

tn tfm III of p-u 1 ms oyif ot t h»* mo fomf ' l, t% no o#n 
tifisifi tlooo r4o ’ 4 4* I l.o/v- fti* i't' o o 

mlolllM 11 f 0 *! mm 4o' 0 r f io< t%fo $ of 4 m fa n- I ’ 

ntnt roll 44o»* ;4l fSin 1 10 imm?4 hy 4* Tim m-ot Ii^h 

• |4,i * . ■■ ' fio.i ( ^‘ivosi! r, t f ml 

I4r4 I'llrt 'Sir'’ ^ ;I 
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i highly-abstract word—so abstract that tv. an* 4 ■■ ry apt to 


\i. 


overlook the relation, having at least two in"! 
implied by it. Its intrinsic oonnot *t*.>u ■ • » 

remote past; but its extrinsic t*: i, d 

obvious, will suffico us. Originally l!t<- h r ! ,*• 

or " close;” as “to sit by,*' “ to pas* H," IV v; 
the root-notion, there come tin* *■ ■«-! c y <4 

proximity with agency, either subj» *••{.*..< - •* 1 

in “hit by a stone," “ broken by me/' Ymi t\ \ 
complication gives us proximity th.eugh ,v\ ■> 

“I voted by proxy,” *'I learnt it by t 'I, 
therefore, the word by connotes two nr in t*« 
tion of position, or action, or both. To put .1 i" ll r'u 
way, “l cannot by any effort uf thought r -v- . / ■ " «! 
means, unless I think of two something» 1 ' /, .v - , 
or are brought into relation by something ad; *, ■ 

So that the expression by *iyht impti .-1 n, * , >V t • 
something elso than sight. Tr, < « (! ,i >', k >: 

yields us the like implieathim with .t;31 gr j ’, ■ - 
It is applied both to the faculty *<f v< -> 0 . i * ,, 
seen —a sight; and in the Angl*. Si,\ j-„ V : s , 
meaning seems to have been the doiuinun* - !! if 

it may, the word sight intrinsically c.urn *, ; ; 1 

and something seeing. Along with its ..fay,>/, 
there was posited tho relation of mibj.-et :s! , ; , 1 , > 

this relation be supposed absent its meaning ; . 
than this is true. No thought an.,wring o, »; ,, , 

can be framed without thinking of a 1 ; ,« « *. 

abstract word having no signification if »},*•»•. * d . / 
in tho mind the idea of an eye and of thu Uu>*-;. , , 

If, as Berkeley says, it is ** iiitpwobt- f -r »„.* * , s \. 
abstract idea of motion distinct from tle> !.■,.? ■, r >, ,, 
then with no less certainty may I m»y |L*» ,» ,,, 

forme to form tho abstract idea of dh ><>•■, * », 
fcje seeing and an object on which it |» | *jm 

word sight expanded into its f«l> moaning, « ,'* 
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III 

rvmoit\ tvlla m HjttHnftmiliy whil itm wool % 1*44 mi 
goimrally -ihat thotv 11 anim uu t}^HniUni f*x4tnmv m aumo 
relutioti of proximity. NVu momo iIn* third wont 

of til* a-jUrnro, /, Wa m*t*4 Hi *| ga iiiIm tho V^\a4 (|0r4fittii 

of flm notion of jaraoul nioniitr. Nor iiom! wimIuvU on 
tho (tun that, at nrij'iiwlty u m 4 , amt mi ti u *4 hy fha mn n cif 

mankind mnm I manu tlio iiiitiinlnnkfy at n uholo; of 
whirl) ftin mayoa im SantH 114 thought flta 

4 atimtt 4 It wait tmt, 1 m ftaniftih riilun\ fa rafasmt tmr.mtm* 
lei any •i|Hvut<utvi’ mmrlu mm-i rasjwimg lltn magmat maiio 
itnr» of tho farmnal jiMiiMnn^ of wltrti if 11 ami that flta 
flint inoniin " ilm lima 11 and fha oaoml M tlta tta.jr to ftm 
tirro M *|r*riv itimm whom -ain to mo nurmmdy dontnfnl 
It u ill mftlv to }> mo am 4m umju Omu 44a f\ -f tho tlm 

p*T.mu) jtfommiH v\i if, and, rntm fmaanm'v mfy by 

floor rm ohm * t 1 mm mmW m S mL a* ?n * h -r * 1 , *- I mh4 
11 Imguofo whuAi 1ms ih rotni'i m 4 < fir for, 4 ram mi 
mm m Urn annmt m r *. m m " I '* v< ao r a " *h 
loop* m> * nut *41 *|U " * t ?4 til 1. 1 ! jj’ am a f * t x 4 of 

tb» ward /„ in am ton m* t-ni >» ^ n 4 m 44 4 4 f L, 44 , 

Ifctl4 nti!I MoOtfimn to |v% l{io ro,l r n Inn olndi » 

flul f .* |nnm oisy ttmh'f tin* frm -f -p 4.7 SoW onto 

vi4n,4 , r »*<»u4 only nn4 *r f m- .. .ynf.r < i ,4 h :i*4^ 

\i4ii.ih; an 4 fofhniilr «:n4 *r 1 m j , 0 !^ *n m. tit ••* tif 

iitiii) kifi 4 n t \\ <> > , ii, ^ 4 to t h r > *m! h>"irK\ 

Hh-’Ja lomf im i'4 (Ino4 n \<% t n »! n*1 ,44 fn v o^mhso 1 

M4ii 4 ot *|f 1 4|t of 4a i a a!, 4 » 4' 0 s ,,r i 4 " y- ^ kita^n 

f of. m null '4 0 U< Immii ** or jninay ^ fo'-afn | # Iio4*o» 
fm\% tin* t* 4 '-ii at :i lurnf ny a 1 v/^ 4 , II ?w 

truly tfa * n tin* inamiJ farm W ilta ^1, mi* h in* 

^vi 4 ^m*o in iti rful 5^4 u*n 14 via 

in Iron *’ la tnLa j'so^o.r t a , M no4 11 'V;a4‘ 04 IIM 
Oilfll "* Jp* . IV 4 ,441 " nsot M tSio 4an,.f Jm ; vtovi M ,S,f f| |t || 
<# fa araainihy ramm^'d n n. } i{ 4 )Hi lo'm.n ttm 

organ! sin amt nn *• limimt *0044^ {1 nrfjnaa4 waiv<r n*anu 

tii|;i gmdnnth, tiin ta iim«s non tu4ir it wnl 
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various; and only by a comparatively-!go ' ’ •;* *'•;> 

applied to mental modifications. Fi i. .. ’ ^ * ’ 

meaningless in the absence et the ■ ’• 1 1 11 * 1 

of outer things which go along wi.u e. I. : ' • ■ '• ' 

bination of words that can give t"-• ! 1 a \ 1 > >•> 

connoting a distinction between *!■ : ,* ;» ' '■ i ; ‘■« 
and something which l have not. It an f e ■’> ■ tog 

relation to mo implied by the «"!!>•» ftp , !«•’« 

possession ceases to be thinkabl** tr-on to * », ■ *" ‘ 

relative. So that both by it i inf rift <? * a\ i - >* 

notations, tho word hmv n«'tv(, »niy ;v. - i 


existence other than Melbexisteiev, 



T1m. 

* t 1 i 4 w * 

quiry is,, what do wo moan diroot ly 

4U ( i 


' *" * + ' !h 

: ' ' ■ » ■ 

Both its derivation and its eunvtn 

u . « 

O 1-4 

\ i 

1 •'' * d 

that is connected with somethin r o 

■if. 

n. • 



dering of the Greek word *$**, t j 

wr j 

. 1 h 


' n * 

secondary notion of a .semblaimn ; 

11 4 i , 

eo./a. 

4 1 

' * t 

reality. And then, in tho Plat^tno 

pi,! 

1 T M . * 


' * U ' 

meanings so inverted that tim an 

. 0. ■ 



, i - i 

of which sensible things are ib 

m e 



Throughout all these' meanings b. w 

w 

*1 f- 


0* 

constant—-tho connexion uf r!m / 

/* • i 

Ii 


f.f 

which it is tho Mm; ho it tho p wo 

U f; 


,, (j 


substance, of semblance with r.-aii 1 1 , <,r a ; .. . ■ * . r, i 

with objects moulded from it. Tin i tnt; •. >. , , •, ■ 

an existence which is not, tie* iV-a, h> i h 

philosophy and in common hie; atni v/i e 
no ono can use the word without a.,■ W* , • • > .> u 

into his thoughts. Wit „ *,;•<* d - • , ■ , , t 

but to ask tho implications <»f tie* ,no ‘ * ; * , : ■, ;■ 

a highly-abstract w«trtl exprehite' ar-ie, ■» ; ,• 

may be, between one thing and am fl r, .-r 1 ■ , , , i( . 

and an attribute, or hetw.-eu an olijrvt 
a cause and an effect,; but, a relati .n m,-.* -rah,, ... , ■ • . 

sarily implying two terms, u “a a».» »/ * *. Jj 

/ a rose,” “ the hick of a hors.*." s , t i ; ,j tJ 






THU WOiHW iW Ifllf \HfV4Ct4JW 


;w;i 

fxfriu^ioallj couuntort two *^Ut*^n***» * f j«U, :m murk m ttm 

won! filrtt tlu«n; mni flu' two wnnh St^r, U*ki $f % 

jointly uomiMfnt|f flu'i novtui r\Hfrnrr, urn ut\mifc;h--u in 
it ;4 ulwrmv ran no m*uv hr ivmhnvii inn* f iruipht thau the 

wortl« M motiun uf M ran hr tvu»letv«l into fh*»u<j}o u uheut 

* CO!Wi‘tMtl.>!hVM nt‘’4Mmrf Jmj.r |Si.if mate 1, Wccemn 

liHtlvtii tli»nntfil »*o/ «vr 4 *'r we may omit liVUm l^iu^ *le ui 
Willi ill tlimlm*.? witInvlfivl, Vhv.rty wo h nr >»<en tint Oohmr 
a ttnfiiifiknMr without lh v\irm un cummini ion i uf it«to» rt* 
friuioit of two iliuirua^nn {»m iiihn f o|tu, Siknir-; i t t (after* 
vtm\ iilnl flint if * 4 mnviVe*| na noino (nrHinilir rnlntir* 
which iktkol? y aaya tf mint !«% if, $ntrmnionil¥ commiea 
ii ?iH??iHflttiiff ivu .jmnnm > fUr that r*4«4H% NoVV we inn* 
further to ofririne lint fhn part nail if rnhmr, char 
liafliioihjt rf if mape* 44 n ?rv i^l.h m* ,ane t**r»u til 

the fr!a! fan *‘,I Ui i f UlL fe Uo* W> I i i i h' 11 p. Harr 

ill t Sic a-om*! r \ i U'Ur*' tm}U' 4 Ip t Is » In i cv nv • • i * #, m 
null ;n hy Ur - ra!u;rrnuivf knh pi '-tjo t an; m HU-n* Not 

<n*ly ll*‘ Wi If la | all ‘-4 «Tt: UU U, • t h> *?|; p ^ , f f t j| 

tire ti$ 4 f pimmtile f-*r upon 1 o o !f a , e * a -t a >rd , Ho? 

raJWr nt $4 ifiy '4 infar t*« tw^ 4 t!!*- "< m >'» ti -,; hat ,4 u* 

fifth I lint the fr uhi ft fl-* tr,r i • f-;-r r- c* r* # i / in* 

<ii 4 nli!y iiMinnt ti|i wiUi *chaf r, n , s ra In. n J in % 

|»iirt-ionliir «an 4n4 a* c n^rfi » »i« fht,! fn^-ry 

# II flipy fis* W**Ii ta nhnl lu»‘ -I * *. a., a ; t,*'. i, ! , sf, » h / * i ■? la -att 

llPfli fir MI4C IJ ? r,fui,|,»3i:j |f P vt, , *, #" 3 |* s y, a,, i\? * *' 4 > *■' ;, / f 

I* iii hp itirlaof>na>t yJirt t-i.* u t 4 , ?4f , a.p r rim kU,« $4,. 

S4’i ’'rliaa’t 4 -Wi-f r|, |f ll , V a * a 9 |a c Ca. Si^it ? ; ii % ftU*. ilJt 

rlan Ml I %%hv k 4 mir ra Or * « sa 4 t, f ? 4 ‘ 

ui ftr , »-.r t* a* tell, i ttlrna C a-iia !i^ Ai #y 

WlhHipnpi hu in «lw 11^4 U4i n ir4, Will It 

aimori asi I Awp i *IU‘l r un *apt j, -an, : a« f ; I . »N t, I * #4 IpAill 

Itir #4 tr-lkiv ^ , mli %t * ItrUn* I r|.*t | |a«-« ana'. tp f «< 

llillap Mr4,14$^ MHhi^U - ^ ihr i * W* U*>Um* » ! 

|||« |in*4|f$vnnaH rf Siw -sfiMi*!; h iUrtf |« 44palr IPh 4 •-ip ^ 
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word of the sentence tolls the same Ahko. by 

its inherited constitution, and b.v thou* yyil: o •, s>. * 
enable it to co-operato with other wonk it •* *»* 

be organized in conformity with the tumlum n' r * u: a 
of subject and object. The .same story U tmd by -t"?. 
of the sentence. By siy/U I hum, it wo i* -in • .t 5 » <*n 
the abstract to the concrete, us ll.-rh* h y in a >. ■ w,. 

ought, inevitably means that I, througu tn-* '■ ^ „ r,,y 
eye, receive something ; and it is imp"', ei>t" !• : *<n.* - t i". 
ceiving something through an agent w*lh hi ■». 

scious of a third thing from which ihv i. 

that something. The other clause, uu\t >f * '. ! J" r <k c 
the abstract colour to a concrete) just as e-rr any e.4 
the same consciousness — involves th" (a * p •' • • v. 
istences idea and red, ns much us “son i-t .hie; " , t 

the two separate existences, Joint and It: 1 . • ■». Vt * n •.<- . 

put together these clauses, the iude.hu! > m. a: u > 

first, which is that through uu agent 1 a i 

from something, is made definite j and I l-.uu h e • 

this agent I receive from something mi a. ;>i 1, , 

call an idea of red . The whole j.ent>u> <’ the; , 1. . a ,, ,, 

and its ultimate parts, separately attd j-..miy y 1 i th.. 

meaning; and no one, metaphysician *«r "tie i - , < an ■ .up 
press tho established associations of the w, r 4 1 <0 t . «. p 
this meaning out of his miml. 

But now suppose we give the uietuphy .mat. m,, P , .1 
Let us accept his words an he wishei them fob. >, , i, 

and assume, for tho nonee, that it m po . aloe *>. 4, ,*;* 

consciousness of their intrinsic aud extras-.m e..u, : u ■> m, 
Let us grant Berkeley his entire puttem; .aj.og 
that the only existences are in the mind, s«,4 r,. t - 

being of everything is the being penviv.d, 1(i 

imagine that his words imply nothing what-a.T P v » 5 *.i 
these states of mind or ideas. Let tu mpp . ad u'*,., 1 
say; and then, rigorously adhering to hu mh-rp,, j,{ 

ns observe what becomes of his proposition > y # i ■ ht / i; 



l!m idftu of Ibjhf hottpwmg Hm-lmlm *4 

pmvpfm iUitl put I tug IW i!m a bat r;mt w«»r*t »&jhi it '* rmiaivm 
tmaitimg\ wo barm na twlHjrftaiblr «*b im-nt • of Urn tluat^hi. 
an pyo tlttvHml ttjmtt a»m**tUin ;» and al m » p»n a* n-mr <4* t!m 
Iiyia tmmm uut Ittiy bib' of t!m »*\ i*h4 fijhl raiili 4 till 

rmdvtvd intM pmtmmtt mim a IffSmtv it a j»m ithuut 

in rvis thmv ii tta m^b? | 4 * ill. r#^ H an mv whfmnt « 
pyrntaimr, ttmtv i i itu right ; if thmv mv ttm tym iiml it a 
j>*K4tvwor hnl iiufliiiig Im l*o ‘loan, ih tv m ito -tgtif. Ho* 
cmgtlktitg Hmm ikarn ili4i ‘jmtti.Mo rmufmimk I »*f fHo mm* 
tv*jtti»m rnylk wn tntm loaf f imitating t>* tfm It •rl^'taiati 
liyimtliu4<*, f** ivanalaf ilmm mi •■.«» many bS^im 

nr cliHfon »4* i4' f .'ia An i'Xb ran J»n tfi m ttMibtng urnra 
Chilli 14 mmibmakat of t!m ifk.M ktfoWtt ,ii rrlmifg armtmfmt 
in a way fa jm*4mv tof* a.* *4 a.«rf *m f-mn i t in 

Omagh* w ilU »vr* *in i*hu i af tmmb irn I * f pr maro Omf 
lira naafmmb mta bl‘ I * «T Ulimhk ba% harp \ p-ffto » i # 
iim» Hfiii %‘br'li A r mm* * | « rt 4 alt 

jif a i^fnt f h n i 4 ,* m! - >nu* I !r a- *' Im” ah- * • , \mi mm fmi 

jtrujiM 4 * a si i > ih i,i, tbrmigh t m* * « k ,' m 4 tm! • - ‘fa ***<4 

tilmi/g u 4 jn 4 .at in n mmkm i 4 « 4 « »t f * ’--m Op -4 

wfirfi mn *i Ita ;mi i4* w I Ii iv* 01 ok 4 >4 a-!,air, If fk-» 

miflrf tln*I* Sr’mr'lf * n!a/l$tain -4 In iS&m -ias.'»».'s^, {i»* t^n 1 * 

hmb h wrni 4 "Stniiinra n ^-ry unN n 4 l?r4 WSpow 
li#iwryri% ho ha i fO.rja *4o'4 w h 1 / ■ r ’a r* ,* i 

hi far him a f\r ipr-'d.r fkf!h*ntm *4 r i 1 ' n, T r *!, •. 

ain 4 i«r »-f oh a > »*- 4 i "'4 nn o;*m f hr arh* Ip* 

Im ’< l4»1M af owh ?|S% 5’i it «4f r -mp ■ a 4 }' a 4) **f i-iro ii| 

iml«mi\ mot purify *4“ »wto<r oh .'a whsrto v4r* n 4*'fao *i, promt 
inmniSiy Im Ho o|rm uf r^hair, lion -f pot r lei 
ilHinl l«>f r*«loiir (**f wiioh tin row# r -4 io, 4 P mv*<U"m! f' or lit 
ihginthil hy /^x,» ilirp y !** I* r u uhh* f tfn i’wlof h 

iti ntim iniitlipliyh - t‘» ’ifatot I4r fmti/ohh 1 l4rtn hannh^y imd* 
ftf4o) # v mot o' thr i4u>4i*4ty 4 Ao.; tn4 if |«4 

I nmt w In $tfiis*4 r**^pr»niM'h thffimfmn unit trnv.nbr lo«* 
oli% j»iii $ im ♦tm %iml4o filing; *lmn wo nmy t m n rmh* wmy # 
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but far too simply, represent the idea of tvlmar ac, 
Berkeley's hypothesis by the following : 

i’ f 1 

(re y + a?i y -r ^*2 !h + *4 //,) ^ t>t 


'Am* * * 


* ■# 


The absurdity of assuming in the oxpluiasl *\ * * r 4^ 
thing to be explained Is already know m Uin: * ? *: / o .v .1 
by symbolizing the explanation, boomm^ an al- Mr i,*;, i ^4 
to the n^ power when we carry the inquiry a l o 4 *Y* 4 r, 
For on seeking the value of a, Ktaitdiiuf !*e* 4 - , *'- *■« >•>( 
tangible form, wo find that smn< the idea 4‘ f-o 4 .» jA ■ * 
the idea of a tactual organ, which in kiinwii tlr- % t 4 ? : • a * 
colour (by all at least who, having c cj v A - «4M 

the terms of tho definition), 2 itself ha * te b” Y-:; * d Y ,* 
formula that involves x, Similarly with » i A -* * 

symbols. Each of them in the fiuvg, ^ju o ? nr 
have substituted for it an exprcssiMii o Y r Yf 

and a?; and tho like substitutions may A* v, uA * *’• « / ( 

the terms of the substituted expre.H Am * ,* f 4;-'; v * * : ^ 

out arriving any nearer to a result 
Among mathematicians, rendering fY 
known quantity in termsof it>*4f and *4Yf Y r unlu m . 
tities involving it, is regardeda« tin ahdVe^, ; 4- . Vf , * 
metaphysicians values ho rendered ,nein mw ,o , * t 


§ 394. The language of Hume funcY-* m,i? ; i * 
further criticism as Is needful The fdlf.iue^ , * 
serve as a text 


“ Here, therefore, we may 4irW» *11 tj,« pw-pk.-s.. .(>..■ 
ink. two classes or species, which «•„ 4wt,« >.y t? „, * 

degrees of force ami fiwity. Tho 

monly denominated Txovuim or Iwus. U» „ W! * 

name m our language, and in mmt other.; I „ 

alZff 6 ^ n Ut . t, 1 ,i!, 4 ' hi, ‘ ! i '.w 4 , 

a genera tern or appelktum. Lrt w f e, (tS „ * t r . 
and call them teMioNH; employing that w„ t l 





TH}.. Will!»N «tjr' IAMU. 


' I ill I 

■iirtVrrtit fwm th* usual. % tin* t. rm impiv tlnn, l m,;m ull 
aur morn lively jw>rrtn»tit>n*, » h. n «i- lie u, nr ,io>, m t,-, !, or l,iv*\ 

or dtisirt*, «>r wilt. ,\«*1 »m|-r.Miuu.i ju'imIi itiir.tn-iin ii tiniu i.ltn-., 
iUu.-h an*!in- l.*'fi In* h ,, of wim-H m- .*<*■ .**■*. Hit, uli.-tt 

W« IVtUvt nil .USV of til*no .loli'i.itlnli t or luoli-mclll'i ,|!«>I« tunlil tnu/nl.’’ 


Obviously tlirso worda might i>«< dritlf, wiih ;m th>< w.mlt 
iif Hi'rkrli'y Sum* brmi ilwill. wit It. No tmw whon nurd by 
{fuim* tlmn wltt'it IW.-.I by ioTSvoS.y, ,* 4H tin* w.*ni bn 

(V.t.I fr.-tn iht'M* if.tfiu*ii.* jui.I r\tntt.h* rrujiotuuoa-i of 
wlti.'h thrrc ti to * *'KTl iv.vgiutiott ; imil tfi** bk" tntrtitiw 
wn.! rMi-m.lr mutt,*u!tom tiim tt ihly !i.voiu|uin t(t<> wnwi 
t»j,f tr.tu ,ut,| .i,*t>*rmin». jm m.vuiiu}/, !•'.. r though wn nr» 
tnl,i by UllMI.- thill tin* w. f.i i* *'»,!!.!,,y,.,i by Intn « ill H 
Jlftt..* nlllf'A It In tltfli rout tr.i’U tit" Until | 1 " iiu’.i though lit* 
H"ft» sji . Ill" I!", I" , IV til if im ituytv * i< *tt s . If! I*. 11.1 fikott m 
vmv.xuu <; •» 1 ’un '' (J,<j ; to. ,j, 

m.jy t H • "l* it' i* - J ! n I 1 1 An . • I > 'I I j 11 > 1 , 11 , .*). r 1 J *' it 1 * •)( .! V 

r.ui'i-.i tut ‘tit- ;n ;i *, ,i,oJ i J. (.,• 

slttiittul whit'll tl*•i-*4 nut inrry Min-h r>>fm*.fist tom* ll«| 
P-‘ ‘ 11 ‘1 * *'’•’ **" . -* ' I* "n ' t“ • !t • o 1 •. « .f In tt,*j'lt* ii. 

!•"», M t! !o i "if i«r .,*. 1 " *!:< : I",, ( t - i* 

Ain! hr it. t * t .i !"’"■• ft,, vioitf, .t* ".-r ;t* oivitly* 
th"l- it hit 3i tt" " HMi'n t •>). . Il( !ly jo ro,*,,„| (T ' ji',,,,,,* 

I'-r" t !>} ‘ ],i. tHUHf «Sf" l«T . 1 :>* ..»• 1 1,.. tnttiil " .1 inty. 

!!m* «.!<l 1-!-■* f*h- in, t,-.» lh,* 

S'" 1 ill ;t *■!< • «1.; h r no! . all if■ . * 

ll" Ito'iil'l" 1 tlfoi r • ,• . , i ",.n t> 

Vnlitinln, Hli‘l thin i" , ■ i >! liir .o, |!y <•! *.v;i!'v)Hijf 

th.-:.. ji. iv. j.i!,,rt..»• i».-, .,!* mi. i. o n ,,, k„ j ■,, 

«.»•!•! l til.lt ll" <y "*.i st, \l hr | . I hi < lit i [ 1 1 1 (1:1,1 

I'lU.Irll... ,,J’ it!.*y ti)!*.;» *•! ..*, iisoj ,i-. !i t! tin- Jntij,,, , , ,f h, , 

r* • n.|,i; ti r f,, ; |,,, w ll.n* 1 1*11 , 

.iimbtbli, > I" ii!*|n lb It ii" . >..| " "f <■ J„. n » J„ 

H"|| I "I* (In* Ii.ititi," nr vvb.tl «, ,(;»!, •, t .f .. 


i-i ;it ;inv i.i»<i l.*n,.ii4 doubt, 
tunin'>f4»ti by /»■/»*/ .<r ,\f*Vhn/ f 


Wlnf, flint, itr<* *,*,.- f.. 
Wlif'tt, by tliudtt.}” thrill, 
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Hume alleges the eriuft'nw of impr* ■ v ! : !-, d/«i,j 
he give the ordinary meaning s-* !'•" ■■ i ’’ i lm 

supposed so, siniu hi* «t**»*< ii-*‘ w m n. *' » l«i 

give it any other meaning. V i \ - • , *« - ■ r , , 

words bi'inij and c- d, ■ • 

priate for Ins purpose. T-* , 

fixed.’’ Krktmtv is defined u>a ■*.■ \ , w 

tion,” “eonfcinnalinit.” Perti '>*?»■•*:. r ■ f - ■" - 
ning through till tin* meaning-.. S>» t t v - ■ • - .• ■ i 

we say it t* still then*; «»> fong a. 1 ! 1*;'' p,t..c' t, ,, 

and other vital movement < }« »•<! ?, »-< or. the- - t , s-j;., 
The flash of lightning »M 1msn,' p * td .. i • ‘ 

having (teased to la*; white w»’ in i -rt tb • . i a f 

sunlight so long n-i >mnhghr r>->. h?m. \‘ , 
continuity, or endurance, nr thin, . v j-i *■*■■■■>< y ; . »*,. 

especially mean when w« ans-rs rfo* e. « , 

call objects; among whteh, t ■,;*,■ , i . ,. 

between existing or tvu.jng '■'< *•( ■«' * ■ • •,* 

do not find perd-iti-mv, t - > ; 

arises in tlaw inii-rpr- ti:i>* ♦*, * 

when we use them in «.*!. *•. ■ • •., .• > , 

For there are .mine of the »«..», * >, ,• , 

do not j»T i .r for urn aepr e. dd.. •, v ■. , v , 

othorM, as the feeling tv.-eur S v e, *i ■, , ^ 

along time. If vu- are s,. ^ d. . -d, . 

imprrmtm in the »<*»■ tl.it, o, ■- , . 
ordinary m> of tie* w-rd, 1 

ICM|KU til oh 0X1 it i |,"i i -i..,* ,i'i 1 ) « ■ J' ■' '> ' , t , 1( ,, 

thus interprettug <fr< ,, ,> ' ‘,, - J,,".] 

to HuitioV. iwj'r>*4mu and t ■ 1: . ( ,, ,, ■ ‘, 

I have what, foriMhmt-v/. . ,w . f , ; , ,, ,., 5( ,, 

aiotiH of moimtaisH : »wt m -...d.. , t 

imjtresaiou of a ih»*k d •*. f ;• v . ; ... , i)i ,. 

imwtenso tmtnlirr » f th «u v. .. f>! j 

mil steps, th„ t»apre,H. n . f i;, * d.,* „ i( 

larger ami clearer. I ge on, amt !5i th, ... ;;M 




Till. niiKtW OF J|f|| 

k.Jf.l»ur'» w»B*« I Ju-r.-.-iv,, a *„ w . „ r a,,,,,,. „ „ 

>>i H1KO—th(' tmptv.su.m h imw lnr^.-r u-rtie.dh than i u H- 
wmtall.v. Appruarhiu- uemvr, tlu* .shape m :l,h 
mom dHuutn wlul.> rho mtbiemlrd area li,v>m,r' ..t.-u.-;- • 
nnd td Utfth my *»,<pmm„ that th, imptwm,,, Tam 
n-iuu^ m what l «'ali n m.ui is mmlirm.al : I ran di if rmmid, 
“ W In-ad mnl lm tmm. A t I -ndl r!„,r r all the 

d.-tmlt ; p-,nv di-.tumt, ,md tin* imptv-idmt, iddv rhumbm' 
*V ''Very nt.-p. ntpnlly md,,-;-. UIl(ti ..rap,.-, k , t d.-r’ 

* l " l ' m , ' ! 1 f,t, : UltU!U !«' I ‘‘mumm- my nppm.n-h, ,h„ 

t*upm,-,m» bmptm to mvlude othov v, and impm-nimn , H ». 
mum, idler it ha-t .-s.rlud.nl till m,!mr.». d' J p.m-uA i u M [ 
vmnuvmx ryr, tin. Itd-ral parts of tin- impm-mm, dm- 
nppmr fmm tin- iir-ld of vmw, (Un r.-uind pu-t 

''»iar;pn. r , and when mv ,y n ,pu'(r .. it |! iut „„ j 

mnrau impr, uH ..film luttiuu will, a ..mall p, 

,U ” “»n-..u»nhm.;. U1 , h ,■ rha,,,;.- . Jut.- j„ 

<-mt)mu*>u t; .. 11,a! Irmit I in ■ m-ipu-d 1,1.. 1 d • i 
expand*.! tmpiv-t-.t-.it ,,f i:i , and th, , m dt ■ i,„]uvm 
* 1 ’" 1 "* hi '* idhm; ,h- wu . ml 

emrmmmuirv., them ,, mm It plain, «i tt .n 

H T \ tVl ‘ k ' T! "" 

Hid.-Iiddy rmupl, i H |..d dama,,,; (hit a. ( ,-MUml 

my ryr lutlmr and thirln i- , ,«• i.,, 1, ( . ^,dMtum 

l imr r,,nt mu .,u-,H rhaupmj; imp,-.-, , , A ht- h h„w uJ, 

^iwalr mdiv uimdtti. ,, lU ui ulmd, yn I,lr., m 

M IV..m 

In- patter,i ,<( In . w.» ,t ,-uiw , »«»*. 

■tt.-raiy a. I .. j„ , 4m , )(m , 

* !,it y 1,1 iu '’ lu ' 1 ; -<‘t«'Uv| 3 .»r. |„ = hair. I «mn« 4 , |h 

<u»y maii.rut. .41 mm id' iln ,r p mmaim vdly,. i, 

inau an.iilt*-r; and y« t the Itndn u my ... ,, pmm tmdlv 

MlowM i,y a atatr Wi { h 

dud- wturh '-xt it«-d a mi.tmtd In Jdrr, A mutt 

wm^ tiuvi mu mm .-,«d» <d' the m.m ,. r h, | iUil | jd,,,’ j 
.mptn to rclrrat, It f..Jtttm,nu dy rliattgm^ vouiH’tfW.Hrm It! 
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general analysis. 


another order begins: the impression, unlike ^ 

the distribution of its parts, dwindles as 1 tvftr*; 
if I go back far enough, vanish tab* a p ■'*>*■ * ' ul 

further detail it will bo obvious t hut tbr mvyv d- ' ’ 1:4 

space there is a different semllymlimtgm r/‘J* - w '' f •* 
producible by approach or reeessiott; ana 
round the man at every distance, and in m 

also produce a changing conseiotHttoss e m 1 " r 

less wiih all the others. Uwsrr. if ye •- 

that the man, instead of being sfntiominn h imn -ml w 
or otherwise moving, every one of Uiesn ehungmi: n , ; - ; • ■ 
nesses becomes itself the possible rom *-f i/.i, 

other series, differing front one amah- r n * '< - ' 1 ’ 

motions differ. So that without romitmg be v «. 

producible by variations in the gaunt it hm and *r: oa *■ 1 - • 
light, we may say that the visual iwpse.e. a. l ’ ; ii 
rated admit of millions of metamorpho^'; j 1 * " 
related that it is possible to pass from ma <*< 1 ** 1 

by infinitesimal gradations, and winch \>'J, • m \ 

multitudes of them contrast with one nnmSe r ^ * 

can be imagined. 

And now what is my visual imptso 1f , 4 ?.• e / (, a* 

ing out all the rest, let m take Urn rhangmg . m, , n .* *•. 1 

originally described, which, beginning m* ol-'e ' •* o . > * 
out breach of continuity until it o»vm*oi th- ei . . 

field; which, at first without sendbio demo-o " ■ > ; , 4 
develops by infinitesimal gradations 4 r mb > e >. » 

variously-shaped and vurimtd) d ^ i 

which, during tin* last stage of t!m upon ^ , ,1 f( < • 
to pass more and more lay end tin* bm f , m' t,, % ? •, b s , 
until at length the visual la id i v. h m*, , 1 

small portion of it, that m:o b- * ■; t , b 
another small portion, and jib ; .r 

again, is my visual impmvdon of n twit « / Tm* * , 

able answers only can bo given. It, u t}^ ,* 
ecionsnesa existing at any moment luring tie *■?„ 1 r. .>/, • -?; 



till-: winim or xi:i 

i\n wnouimoKtf in tmdtTt(nm*f trSiiimpM; or it h n 
iwtiiin not of Mu«*ti stmt tv* t fiat n.vur during a «vrf;uu port 
of t!io ; or if i 4 f 1 m ‘mm **f tltr m*no ». nf nutr \ oivurritig 
tiurintr thr wh<«1»* t bum Imt tm obmr\o wsuf rm*It «*f 1 hr-tr 
pnsmbio hji nvor 1 commit i 114 tn. If |tv t\u* \m* 

pmomm of n man* a‘4 ntr of th«* .0 ** prtvnjd inu-i of tlm 
iftsial H flit! mv nhmn mid torvitf, { am h * ttmimuf and f ho 
*um of tit! Urn >0 rnnomm miv. mm t}u u I urn obliffod to my 
ihtit fho unlit idun) tlifffir wloolf I hiMOV H'i llio fmpivrmm «if 
fl ttuui, Uni iim niffo tifiio nil Uiorr iii.inv wljfnSt I 

havn dMfiii^iii^Iirti ih difimvof flm munfi *M, 1)10 appro* 
oiablo tin* tiling Hut 4ml t out mmni Ittipf o| *o from 

viVrj anti I laun iimI only to do flu*, foil nl 10 { M m»dttd«» 
thoMn mtil!itndfiioin ihflmvitf ahifm produmhln ui ?m* In 
0 I 0 -o ifs jtfTfU'fi i4 liM ddhuvot jurf •* ‘non* tin a** ;tro 
riiitfiittinttM willi 0110 niinllirr nod with tho unpin * mm 
llmt. roimimuord a4 4 d.»i, If, npurn, tlm» si .hm: -msioI Jun# 
vjindt I rail t In’ impr« mm *4\$ i.rni, 1 •, to ho undupti»**d ion 
iririi!iJi!i|| only 11 juirl t»l tho iwipm thoro nfino tho titmntfwor* 
ililhmjitr Itnii , wind pur? of | tm mr;m? i»n winifc jiriiirijib 
urn I to out out, m| thorn rum fioifw pofti m tlmt t t o*mf imnmi 
with tho roit nf, both of* iK mlivimm? and by wlini inmimi 
film!! 1 mill tho inolmtrd jmrf : of tho aim-,? Ami if tu 
lIVtml ili*‘ O stimpof'thlo difliritSil*- u I f-*1*0 f ho third i'i.lirr, 
iitid fiiy tlml by tin 4 nnfnv , omo nf 4 nooi 1 fo hr nod, t ,*». 4 
fifty ufto |*tmnr ii| fht r» ntf i Ml« m , 1 ^ « li mi*' 'nr * m •< 4 

fill *11 I find myri If to *1 til , m» h - m iv t fid, In if ^ 

hr .1 jilo-mffi »‘»rn i.lor any tmorf .» »lii |I * i thin 

mdlftijou ly f'llfltnftfry t*»m fotff'ln' 1, ttr-1 ffitlinm 40ft 

fiili r\mfmtir of ttfmlj t ntn * unth'4 j>.» a* -r! t h^m|»^ 

iinfily it of uh nrhorni; * fi of «}m4 w*. ind m thr 

Wd '4‘jHiwto \u ha rofmtmm morimplfo*. tho 4 , off 44 $ M f mi 

fiiiifty nitoji * i §t'no s tin ; tnm!tints >m ; 01 it -on ti m #,< , s * ,ui 

t» lliVidofl itiUu Ilf tho ‘rmihlt ti mm thr- Ii!|« 

lOHWi'nddo «jfnfithm id iiJmi nliiyr il^r . thmt 
*tn\mm\uu wliirli t rinn tvo im my 010 roimm iw-ma rirr-t#* I41 
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f 

be tli© impression of a man and heceme fin* in p«v4 0 "ti h 
this or that parb of his dress / And in tlm drrt v %i m* » j 
find myself obliged to admit that we ; ;/ : 'r ' K j 

of which alone I may assert the exigence, r- • ■ ' v* *| 
which ; having come into exist emv, ttwiant:} ? * ■ '■ r *' g 

—something which has a persigeure tl.ai 1 » ei g-gr*, 
ciable. See then the nlfrniatjw y *: 

the existence which I call the imprenton i ? e 4 m * o,, 
totality of all these changing |»ha«t*« * t tn<. ■* 
to say that by unity f mean muttiplieiry ; and * V.. e* ■. y 
that by a thing which exists, 1 mean at, a> 
the remoter members of which are a!» u4n‘ U d if o * <o i 


no two which are present together. Ami A ( g> o j y 
absurdity of calling that an exiting re eg v h * m 
heterogeneous multitude of thi?4* ■ \ ?; , 

and disappearing, I say that the imptvc <im; .d }, ! , , t 

existence is the impression l hnvr at any m , < , ; - * 
approach, then the thing which I my exs n n m * > . , g 

has no persistence at all; exedmum a- ‘ , * : . 

persistence, hut the* reverse. 

Thus it turns out that if the a-rd • > , • , * 

ideas aro supposed not to lm\e th »*. :,* * ■ , 

actually have, the words nbin^ %xit!i ii!o<A th ' < 4 


cease to have their ordinary meaning , ami ^ 

So long as I interpret to mv^rlf ait ; , , , , ^ 

something that impresses and someHong d. g . •; • , . ; 

so long as I reettgrdze these two Mtiitodsuir : ^ .. i \ tVr 

existences of whieh the one aflbou fb , m,v , •; , ? 

of the word imprmion renmiin int^!!«gimd . . > m / 

peculiarities of an utipiYssiun aUae §fe fi cg 4 } . f i( , ,, . 

prehensible as caused by the ehangmg edci , ^ ' , * ( ,g, ( 

two existences. But in suppme - o , f - , . ^ 9 

of an vmpiYHHwti as existing withmi* j}^ o * tl l 

existences * then it results that in - s . ’ 

which it has not, I t«ko away from .•}.,■ r,‘ ,, ». 

fill the meanings they had. 


THE WORDS Of HKTAMIY&ECIAm 


aaft 

§ 1103* 1 kill intended Iter® to examine other word* iintl 
jiremumn iwtnl in mmaphymud rontrowriy ; ami to tmee out 
the promts by whieh metuphysiemuH, rising to abHirnctionn 
and ihettee to abstractions of nbatrael ion u take their at ami 

8 pan these and proiwd to abo|nh the realities from which 
the abstraction* are derived ■ apparentty suppn uug that the 
libstmet ieni eeiititltie to exi u*« Hut it k t l think, needbos 
to eotifiiiiicn 

What hn been mud above diseh^en the «$rtiifteaiit 

fact that {ttfttfHitff** tikminfr!^ /c/k« to t'jtprem f/ie into*/* 
inti** nml m'pUt'tti Affpothn m» No miimeuvring eiuibtes 
it to firing up by themselves the sinteu of roiiseious* 

mm overtly referred to* white fnehidiiig* the Hinton of eon* 
ndtnmnv;,,^ retorml to by implication, If the word \ are 
IlHHih IM they IIIIMt III fact. be li mi by every one, mrtu* 
jdiyeetan *»r other, willi alt the iiitnn ae and i \ mimic rmi* 
not at mti i flay have netptuvii ; flail He find that aeparatoly 
Mid jointly th*'V imply beyond enitseifat 44toa, 11 # 

while tffuMe ivath to too the wmsh to no Ul#oe Com letio 
ttOfiM, we mtppe se fhelO hi be freed, file $V Sllf II that III 

seeking to define their iiieaiiifi^s we rm tlo fteiiitng mere 

than e.\jiiv*;* raeti in towm of it .elf, dint we also fiinl that 

when absolute r\§ »truce m claimed for whnl, by the routm. 

tiitiefi'i i it* the Words, is shewn to have only tvkitve »%\i Shu e, 
the rtroiilt neither to nniko -unify inmu iinillijilirily, or It# 

mnko rfiHttmw menu uhsumtm of pemWciuv, Tie- rhmre *-* 

ill e\*Ty «m -o b f ‘t w m n elf eiehr nisi e i >r * M a *■ ah leinai 

of imatoim, or complete an or m -u at nesueoy* 

I/ingliae;e lima in fad, been this mdmyi U » devckpumnl 

inoiil4e«l tor.xpr* . i all llniitpi under tie* tombum nt 4 
lion if mbs r* and ebj? r* # p* a a non fi ;n Ho* kind loio 
fn-rn ineiildeii into {itu* • h toy maniput tong tlmigs pr* rnntol 
under tin i same fumkim ntid relation ; nn4 if detached from 
this (mdmnmUil tvkiUou, language beeemos na itoMuMy 
i«i|iot4Tf m un niiijiwtiaed liwii m oinpt) ,t| m*h 





OILVPTKK IV. 

THE KKAWIS’ISWS OE MKt\U1» »t-'m • 


§ 396. Lot uh grunt the metapht sieun ( : 

two foregoing chapters have (limit'd. I.*-! t. ■ 1 . 

by asking the warrant for their tacit i*-» ms.-;,■ ■ r »t.,, 
mode of intellectual action <li dingus -h.-4 .m r v,. - *4 S1 
more trustworthy than any other mode of jo*, d. •:>; >,1 .« «■ Ul , 
Let us allow their language to jn w ■»;:?, ■>,•■ .• :; 
assuming that the words they it m 01 ’/•. 0: eo 

implying all that is to ho disproved. And 1. >,*, ... 

this, let us examine their reH'onim'1 and : • ; - t 

can mako out their esse. 

Of course it will ho iinitoM-u'lil.-to *i t's ' 

typical examples, We will begin, »,t 


§ 397. Imaginary conversation >.»>"• •/ f„ 

gaining a victory. When y«.u can put u-‘. o, •, 

mouth just such replies as tit y.. Mr pm-p. , j , 

difficulty in notching the de irrd ,*.j ( •'.>( J;,. •, ; , 

Dialogues oj lights and Pltihmous liono h ,0 -.e s,. , , it 
tions of this. lights repeated!',' a t vn!, . , ., ; i 

whic^ on his opponent’s own pnieap! , 

assented to. Koon after ,'telling »•(■,, /y • 

the view of proving th« subjectivity «.f !„■ ,v k ,.,, , 4 

Eylas the admission that an “inten.e ,L/ ; ,. 

very great pain.” Ho then mk* U 


Til RKAHONINUB or MHTAHlYrfh'tANj', 


imi 

stance a «onHt*hw hrim*\ or a hom|t nulowml with tmm^ 
aiul porroptiou ? n To wltTh //y/m> ropStmi ■ >*< it U 
leas, without tit!itlit*** 11 It ntmiut, thtTofutv, tar thr mtajort 
of ptmi," contmuoa Ptiiltmaux* -,< llj no ntofittm 11 tvjnttut 
tly!a*» A tut T/if'/oama thru jtr?,«fiatn that an an iitfotmo lout 
m a {lain, aiui ih a pain rauimt v\i it in a arttsrlr'u mahTul 
.suliatama% it follow a that mi mtrimo boat ran o\ktt only in ii 
ptuvoivtiag fulfill Hut what IttM Uulm to urnkr tim 

titmwmm ho ilma ? Tltr rtr^umnnt aria out with ftar {uiHitinii 
that mwtbtr tltiiig.i ntv tin* only things wo iwtatittly kmm f 
"hrar Hrnmblr tfun^a urn 4ofittoi| im M tlit* flttfiffi wr ttitmm, 
*tmtoiy prtwivn hy tlm ?irimcn » n amt Vhihmmm, r«HobtfrIy 
kfftoriftg ovorythif!^ rtam my ; : Witnfrvrr rtlmr «|unh£|oH, 

ttouvfurtu y«»u ofioak of* im tiimimi from tftmu I know 
nothing of £hrm/ f I!a*l llyoiuiu So* ilmtafti h ao Tottty 
takon f hr nifftr $ffoimi| t ftm tltuloofto wmihl ftnio run f hit >; * 
Phih la your material atita uunro n ammoloai taring or ii 
IoT ii® t malowod with armr aiul prrroptmn 1 
IffiL l ramtot uay* 

Phil* How *lo you moan ymt r.muof my ? 

%h l nmm that hko you* •* I know nothing M of any 

i|iiniit4»oa i*f botliiM m\*v thom l nuiiifalhitoSy ponvivr through 
tho mmri ; aiui I rnunof itftfftoflfiiMy firmer through tlir 

‘on .** ; w In flior mat oral nth Hamm m />**»; <>r mu* 

/ */o /. I tut you *in n« it ihaiffi t hm it i\ son -» h o o ? 

i/yl* Y»-i; m tho anno hu HtJ mit if. am ny » \mrnai 
iviihfy 4mihi wh-tlnr I atn any >),«*>* mmo if m * no t,f 

ytnir ttloa*’, I hi I Ho n*T at th# lo* r onmmu Hal' 'H-n 4m 
fitij/umli liotwroii t I'Uifii llo'H h im-lioalsaH h aiol 
klifiHii mo4nitoly f 

/Viih Ton 

%/» !htl you iiMt makr mo rniimt tSiaf ni'r t}m 

null r-rlr i!4o tlaiiya tiiooaily tlun^ ^ msnaaliafoty jirnauvnl | 
wli4 tlmt J raiilifH know thi*- miloo of flatm nau^aitioiia ilia 
niiulii*ti4y% lait run tu$Sy know Itmiii Iiir4mt#t|v hy iifinoiih lt V 
/W, f 4 pL " # 
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Hyl. And your whole argument. h uu 
that these things which I know iW'lutO, '<>'■' Oh,** 
which I infer as the causes of my son c.tt >.;■<, d ; t ■: n^t 
at all. 

Phil. True. 

Hyl. How, then, can you put. any trad in my tv;U, if t 
say that matter is not swiutitivo ? Tho *uly vs .,n iv-n I 

can immediately perceive is my own* 

Phil. You know that I am sensitive 
Hyl. Yes, but bow ? I sot* you turn »Iku m k m *, * no 1 
shrink when burned. From such tioii, j-'v-i o; n ini 
personal experiences, I infer that you tiro -m m m * o I .rn „ 
and if you must have an answer to voir *• cm, l 
that matter is not sensitive, bemuse it „*how n <mi a m;u i 
PUL Well. 

Hyl Well! do you not see that if y*»n .at o t /. r 

your whole reasoning is vitiated y Wu » * * ,! ^ 

a certain portion of my mediate Uewbd/o . .! o 

you now ask from me another p^rtmu »* v *t r ! m k *\* 

ledge, as you have already asked v v«* k ‘d, i>t4, ■/< I --m* 

ask more. You are combining tSrM imo. p } , \ 
mediate knowledge, ami will dr.u tWo ik *u ; % H i 

and this conclusion—this pim* t*( uy ,b e >, v 

you will, I suppose, filer to me m j»! vv ni j \ , * . p ^ , 

knowledge you would disprove, CVrimmiv 1 ir' * 1 at 

I demand that every link itt your argiuwa* m 
immediate knowledge*. If but one of fF »„ m m m ■ , , ,, 

and not a thing a immediately {mfvmwi by ; , lh | ; 

say that your eoudumm bias tlie /mom sumv u 1 ’. v or b % 

that you combat, ptm the , 

argument, 

Phis, though sufficient to bring Vh>,l "mom e> ^ .» p ,, 
not the line of ertws-examination b-e tvum ^ . 

self-contradiction, Mylm, if y m w u * „ • *• ;, o 4#f 
nature of the fallacy, might fimiwl to pull >,$ .», l; s ^ ; ,v , 
somewhat in this manner **•«<* 




Tin: REASON I NitH OF MKTAlllWMieiAXH, 


889 

1'hiL Is your material suhstauee a senseless brings or a 
being endowed with sense and perception ? 

/%/. What if I reply that it in endowed with Henan mul 
perception ? 

Phif, You am trifling with mo. 

Hyt . Hut suppose i uttirm. in all sincerity, that material 

ouhstanee hm feeling. 

PhiL Then your reply m extremely tdtstard. 

IhjL What do yen mean by 14 absurd ? 
thiL By absurd, l mean ** that which is opposed in 
manifest truth **—*■* that which m meenshdeut with roastm, 

nr the plain dictates of cotumou sensed 1 * 

llyi, Very good; hut to make sure that we understand 

one another respecting the meaning of absurdity, let m 

take a rime* Kupposo l ask you in draw u reveugefin 
straight line, 

PhiL That is n milKtuently-nhsurd proposal, l riiinitit 

even think of n reumgvtu! straight hue, much leas draw 

one. 

tlyh Tell no* ii ow» i7u/emem, hew you perceive the inn 
plied proposition that a at might hn^ mu be revengeful, tube 
n iiiiniilestly-iifdrint jirnpomhoti* *u% m wo here rail H, ini 
absurd proportion? Vou ln*nv it to be absurd through 
some process of thinking, do you md *( 

Phil, tVrtahdy. 

UyL I suppose tlint laYtuv y*m eun recognize Hie ideamlUy 
of the assertion that there mti be a revengeful straight hue, 
you must think more or tmo dearly of the two things between 
wlfieh the incongruity exist n 80 dug an y*n urn muiarhinu 
of n at might hue only, ym are not ummnmrn of iiuyiih* 
vurdity# Ho king as you are cunscmm* of revenge only, you 
are md emsMchuM of any absurdity, Yon are eonsckma <il 
absurdity only when you try to think of revenge m n pro 
perfy of a straight hue, ami find that it is idisolutely 
idile to unite the two ideas* 

PhiL That is manifest* 






IJtjL Out' further *{*i *«fi -n -H \ *- * 4 , ^ j 

am nh*uml if l i^Wily *1 ».■ f 1 “ * '. , * , ,jy 

atmitfht Ittt(\ v*>u Jm <.* S-'vm;. ■ ; 4 *, > ■ ; , .,< .. , 

own >tv ♦ * ? 

PhU. \r& 1 mu * ;> r-v'M '•'»■*. t ■ ; ,< : ' ., * iV 

I mu attrtStfiM if % * « 1. 

%/. IW w mm -4 Pm • i\;\ * ’.■ - ; ^ »> 1 > ,■ , ,, 

i,#f iiti ulHtmhfv' it : 1 h ‘ 4'’il m i‘* /• . , y X(| 

avow* ally or I, a* if tv ‘ t f ' * , ,* // - >: ^ f v ,- 1 v , f 

wliicli thrro mm * • >M'* ^ 1 -/ 1 >, 4 .* j « ■*# ^ v » 

yotl Will » |U*o}**« >lt M* ’TU- 1 . <’ :, ^ | > , - ,. V; . /f , ^ 

tstumM ;ib i mr<l M 1 -*i, 

Phil, Tlui i * %tk r I ?u<* fli 

Ifyf* N*'W li'l SW t*"'Mfn M < M 1 * v i; f , M 

whollui* ’ll '-tti 1 :; if t,s <t«'< i, u , . 1 , ^ 1 ; | , ; _ ^ , 

HHt jl»i‘(‘i'!ft(1 *n, I f -/y f . w •, • ,.. . ....... t ', } 

{HTtvjifiou i ;m4 \ <t ? wU - v * • ; *»• , , •, 


%l, Twit u 1- w s * ' v vt «. 

i r{, ,1^-Mts ■> .. •; , , u 11 ., , 1( 

Ph : J t t ^ n \ >/ , 


Pp' -H t* « * * >»',w t) , v 

bi) r^'ii ri.ifi , » f ,, ,1, i ■ , , „ , , ,<■ - f , t 

Iwii tvi.' :, *4 “a 


*iitr'i«iit t*f 

}‘ ' '4 ’ 1, 


Phil . IVf is.ii/, 


//tf/. f>l tlr, .'v. ..J,- i' ' v • r . v ■ -..* v'„, 

^ ! " i iH 1 w ’ ' •-■■*' 'i • -*i.. .., 

U»,s« tti if !'1 t-.i sy..i n .... I, , . . 

"‘T” ■ ,y ,J “' r " '‘ k " " '■ •• ! ■ . v. * ,. , ... , v ; 

Mill * 4 *."... 


H>(. VV.-1I, i 

V- ; n.. %. j <(> , ...., s «. vi<< <i:il( 

ytm m lUl *my r ?! »• >, ,,. .» , , 1>J(lj 

mtUiryr,^. Ail’ll 1 ; ! ^ f , , „ , ,. ., ; „ sl# 


Till KBAA0NIV08 Of HITAPimiCIANa* 1141 

• 

me about* wbafe jou aw pleased to cull mij material BubstaMce, 
you were thinking about ijmtr material mthaiauro —about, a 
material Rtibataneo which was just m much present to you* 
conaoiouBncHA m to tiiiiie, 

Hum UerkeleyT argument m brought to a deaddoek at 

the iuitsi*!» whatever answer is given, If to Ida question 

respecting the sensibility of mutter then* be given the reply 

which in alone eotHHtetti Wiltt Ilia hypnthedg that if in im 
pteeuble to any* hU argument cannot proceed, And the no* 
eepfanee of the reply that if in mif sensitive, m equally fatal 
with the rejection of the reply that if k sensitive, Since 
nett her the truth 4 if the <me t nor the nntmth of the ether* 
run be iInternetl without a recognition of the subject 
(material nitbnfattee) m well net the predicate (sense inttl pf 
eoptifiiih 

§ iUN, In the lait chapter I have quid***! a paragraph 
frmn Sect cm U. of 1 turned |m|inVy emm* rnimj Unman //;#• 
flciebiMddiy the jnniympli lit which he divider M all tin* 

perception** of the mind into two climes or npude-V 1 which 
It call**, respectively, /w/i#vv</oa# and Urmh The di-dmctitm 
It draws between these m that the first mm original met the 

second are derivative; or, to use his own words -** all uef 

t or nr <re feeble perceptions art* copies of *»ur imprmu 
iioiiH or more lively ones, 11 Having alleged that we have 
no real ideal but what are fltin deriv*d, ho proceed 1 to 
make t hi I demahon the te >4. of tv.d ulru a and windi up the 
Section by »njmg: - 

41 WI*»*h we mo-iUm, any mt^pn-nm ih-a a |4nle^»|4ueAt 

trim i* ‘m.ydvo! tttfhouf ii«| i«n- mne m t 4 *u # (,iv o Inf h*n 

Pi* Sired bill UrpUfr, jo*ei vhaf %mpn v um t > that uiypoolldoi tirnmlf 

Vnd if if b> in 40114M any, Hm will mw to mmimn n\%t 

nulnmnth H 


IWiing over mtiir two pngm treating # * (if tint Amntb** 
dell of Men*,** we e m <* pi Section IV, entitled *• HeeptwnJ 
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Doubts concerning the OjH<R»lio,« of f},., U«,J.. 

w-luca begins thus:— v 

^ “All tbe objects cl iiumati r»u*.» „.. 1# ,. 

amdeamtotwo kinds, to wit, AVA.,^, j , ,, f . ,,, /" 

Of the brat kind are the snomvs ,.f u\„ ; , v , , ' * 

metre, and in short, every allirnufcn ^ ' ; , i ‘" 

demonstratively certain. Tint tl» , r ,u, ., ,,, ,, , „ V 

tAes?«am „f m two'bin, w a | W , ithl , h t „ , V" 
between these figures. That (km tnm .«V , 

expresses a wlationbetM-ewn hev iiiititK,,. i{. ,, , ,, 1 

are disooverablo by the mere operation .d tlv:.■„ U * 
on what is anywhere existent, ni th t . (! „ u ,V ' f f '*' ! 

were a circle or triim}?!,'in natni.. t|„. S , 

would for ever retain them wrtunty and ,n bou" ''' ‘ 

Matters of fact, which hic tiit< ,f fA# i r | .**'*» «. , « 
are not ascertained in the earn nwmc, „ *’*'«> 

v -, 

t-ary of every matter of fact ,, at.l! ; ‘ ' ■ ' 

>mply a contradiction, and mn,n,vn,, i ‘ ' ’ ' - 

.1'.;.:' : -■ 

waun, ui.... ' ’ ■‘•I 

implies no more contradn’tion tlnm tlm o' • ’ i 

We should in vain. tb^ZZZ VI,!" ' ' 1 ~ ” - 
^ r tT0 it dmuiUHtmtiwly ulnti u %um f t ** ‘!*'*'* ' !l ’ *■ 5 "•'* 

wuld never bo distinctly conemH U> **' ' ' -< '*-4 

i. 2 ^iiS 1 ^!J: 1 “ ,,v -“- .•«. 

which “all the nlnWt .4 ,n *’ " 1 »a 

divided into relaUm* t ,f iJZZl2'J‘ 

first (jucstion to boa«ltt'tim ,yyj, it «<»>' 

the two MsomWamw „f fhm ., ‘ , : ’• , 

wi “‘ «“• -•• 

reason or inquiry n t \^ u ti * ■ , r/r,- ^ 

. .. ■•■■-.r.v 

If the two townnhluiros , 
three Possibilities. Tl„. U M H , 
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tecoiui tirnl somothiuji moro j or tho souoml may inehuh* tho 
first ami somuthmjr moro ; or whilo tin* two havo a part in 
common, ouoh may contain sum,'thing* which tho othor Pups 
not, Lot us tost thorn, tv-spuptiro assumptions. If 

tinw nro “ object,, ,,f 1mm m tva,*m or ttupiiry ” that niv 
not “ perception, of tin* miml,” Ih.-n ti. is pom hi,. for human 
I'oastm to perceive thin^-s which not bermno " poivepriouH 
ot tho miml ” in hemp potvoivvil ; ami this is a contra,hot ion 
iii forms. It, conversely, tho a.-womhla-yo, oailoii 

“ perception* of tho miml,” inrlmios, Imt oxooo.b m 
extent, the H'Homl'hinfo called ** objects of hitman reason 
or imjttiry,’ thou there aro some '* perceptions »»f the 
miml” that aro not ‘'objects of human reason or imptirv ” 
•~a curious proposition vvhioh at on,-., culls for A .lotinttiot* 
ot those whtoli aro, im ili itinj'iio boil from tho e which are 
,lo t* Ami it tho thifit po:, nhili'y ti tho into in, 

t.-mful -if whtlo tin* two a cuiuhleeM ,,v.t1 in. ,• i , 

sumoihiic,' which tho othor .loot thoro aro' 

smiio ** objects of human reason or impury ” that aro not 
perceptions ol th»* miml,” uml t horo aro .-tone* " percept ion i 
»*f tho miml ” that, aro not ■* objects of human mn-m *.«• m 
iptiry thorn arise two insurmountable diJIicultics, * 

llumo, therefore, must imoml m to umhivtfaml tho two 
i ammhhufo* to ho oueUemiv.,; or ralhor, tlmr., n hut ,«», 
w .omlilajjn called hv different mum-,, Tho „ K! -too.tio 
ivluoh in tho ono Section n <liv oi- «i i„».. im^-.'Lnu 

uni «./. »/.*, is, m tho othor S* oi„,H. .In,,I. .1 .. )■,!», »iu 

•f ami Muilrnt „/ /he/. I|. ,,«•,* tb,,., 

f.“-lt ir. a pntimiiiary <pie;sti.„i H<-.v ,i„ {hr., d*Sbe-ns, 

\us lilicatious of tho suite a riemblupe u.uid |,. one ,,u 

l*hn ipm .tnm Mtb.int.h-. mt« several ,pn- ,, „j u , |, tt( . 

V 11 W hat mo rrhtimu? 

; ,lt! " n K W) ‘ ; t ivhnioi,;, wlu u tho " j» r- optioni ,.f 

m* miml ” worn divided into tmjju'r <«„mi ami p, p 

Jioant that rolati.ms aro imt •* poiooptn.mi of iho mtmi ” ? J| 

O, llton though ill, ns uro ” pure, ptinuM of tho u.iml " thy 
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relations between them are not; and if the relations be¬ 
tween them are not “perceptions of the mind,” what are 
they ? where are they ? and how do we become conscious of 
them ? When, failing to answer these questions, we infer 
that relations are included among the “ perceptions of the 
mind •” there comes the inquiry—under which of its sub¬ 
divisions, impressions or ideas ? Suppose we say they are to 
be classed with impressions. Then a relation of ideas 
consists of two ideas and an impression—a conception irre¬ 
concilable with the definition given of impressions and ideas, 
since it requires us to conceive of two copies of past impres¬ 
sions joined together by a present impression. If, con¬ 
trariwise, a relation is to be classed among ideas; then,as 
we are told that whatever is known as an idea was pre¬ 
viously known as an impression, we have to ask—Where 
is that impression to which the idea called a relation corre¬ 
sponds ? . Here we are introduced to a still more 

serious question What about the relations of impressions ? 
If, as we are told, “ all our ideas are copies of our impres¬ 
sions it follows that if there are relations of ideas there 
. m?lst be relations of impressions. Tor suppose there are 
not. . Then we must say (1) that impressions exist out of 
relation to one another—exist in such wise that we can per¬ 
ceive them individually, and yet cannot at the same time 
perceive them to be one before another, or one like another, 
or one different from another. We must also say (2) that 
impressions having generated ideas, which are copies of 
them, these can exist in relation—can be known as like 
or unlike, before or after, though their originals cannot. 
And we must further say (3) that since such relations be¬ 
tween ideas are not copies of relations previously known be¬ 
tween impressions, they are either existences of a new 
order, or else they are ideas that have not pre-existed as im¬ 
pressions : a conclusion which contradicts the fundamental 
proposition. Let us try to amend Hume’s classi¬ 

fication, so far as seems needful to avoid these fatal criti 


TOi EiAmwwm oi mn'AvmmnMf*. 


im 

cisins. ltd ua <iuttlify Mu atatomoni that 41 nil tlw objoutn of 

human rrmiti or inquiry” uro iltvmthlw into wlniimm oj 

iJmsund mttifm by ri'wgnMhi# whttiituH tifimprmmmm 

n< i iji'lu* is a! in tlio narttmtblngt* to bo divulott, Shull wo 

mnkr nf ifiiM a itiircl dim ? or m it to bo irtoiitiflorl with thu 
Has-;, af/net t dourly it cannot bo iilotitiflinl with 

t?m r\.i ■ W'i*trr$ nf fieK For tfiimc Unitfigmnhtn between 
rekiimin td nlmn ntut mni^n ttf fM by thU, ttint lho u con¬ 
trary of ovory matter of fact k ntilt pfMnbhs 1 * wherein the 
contrary of what he call4 a relation of ttltua h not jmih aibltn 
Now mm wo font ounelvea obliged to eotmlmle that retie 
it*an of idum tiro derived from relations ttf imjitmimtifn* if 
follow a that a.i relation 1 -! of idmn are nor unary t the relation?* 
of itftjttyvaofH they are derived from mini be necoinary. If 
not, whotM'o oimoi Him msv m\ ? Arc wit t<» cuppo-m Hiatt lie 
hire ,»?ty art »• * in the relntitma between tint cnpieMj mid did 
not o\i 4 in tIt** tvkftMtis between tho enoimd»? Wo non 
not nay flin ; and uit!** n do -ay it, wo mini \ay that the 
Mntdn^ i*/ i myivr.mim are md what ilntito call i miiirn t>J 
fid; nm»v h« 4i amiomfwi tho ,e im beimf led. tmnun 

nary, Than? become* umnihof t on remjmrmy Hiea* 

two clmoidioatsMin, that limy oiiinmt by any nmnwmnng bit 
reroneded, All p»*. Ohio ntji|or.itftutrt made with the view of 
reconciling IImin* lead in info contradiction:* an4 at* mrdtticm 
Suppoto we jaoi out tho ;o hot worn 

tho two olfivafiUiimfH* and dmly the Meiund ol:n oftraiioil 
by it at 4th Tlwi moment wo l»nm |m look carefully into 
If wo fuel onmmjnu in perpleutm a Here are of 

them. Wlit'ii ati mw/rojoito a, oembS.TO* n divided 

into two olavioT wo do in4 o^poof *to!j vhvr, to nmhnn 
iiioinlnri of tln^ ntlior wo 4»* not, wlmn m§tw$tt?frr objui 
into luomato mol mummafo, nuko «%aali Aivi-noii m**U ftnife it 
coiifaitn both living llnson iiinl nrf4i%4ffg liiiiigt* llmm 
wo iinnt'. anj»|«n»^ llntf. IfiniirW !wu cliraa-a, trhitkm of Aim,# 
ami mutt* w af/tni, uro umtimlly oxolu-Wo: no mattiT til 
fact in a rnliitioii of uIciim ; nnd w< mlntiinu of nlcm ioi matin 
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of fact. If his two classes are to ho thus wmootveti, how- 
ever, we must give to the titles of them very unu-aul mean- 
mgs. According to Hume’s definition, it h n <f .1 hi I'.ter of 
fact that 2 and 2 make 4 : this is a relation of ideas. 
According to Hume's definition, the conclusion tin: tie- tm 
will rise to-morrow is not a relation of uImm ; t Ins I,# 


instances as a matter of fact. Obviously, luugitag ■ t - l.ero ,S; 
greatly strained from its ordinary acceptation; for tint 1 ::;j 
results from adding 2 to 2, is eonuneuly cited as a nntur j 
of fact which there is no gainsaying. With ’totne ivnv<», j 
therefore, we might hesitate to follow an argument m winch j 
words are employed in senses so arbitrary, nuts! 
guarantee is offered that wo shall not ho betramt ms>* err r 
by giving them their ordinary senses. But waiving On 1, 
let ns ask what is meant by saying that the prop- ■ 

“the sun will rise to-morrow,” docs not exjuao , 4 «v ! e-, ■ » 

of ideas. Does it express a relation <4 impre, m n 7 i'j.u 
cannot be; for impressions exist only in tune pree n:, md 
the word “to-morrow” implies time future. If, then, th>' 
conclusion —“ the sun will rise to-morrow,” is “ a p-r >•;*». a 
of the mind,” it must bo admitted that, :u it doe , m- .■ .■ ,j 

of impressions, it must consist, of ideas. Bo the „■ id ,|, 


out of relation? If so, wlmt is the purjro,, of the j ,• p, ll; , 
tiou—“ tho sun will rise to-morrow ’"{ I. it nut the purj. • 
of every proposition to assort a relation? See, Bu n, fj„, 
predicament. This which Humo instances as a m-tU'-r 1,/ 
fact, must either be at the same time a irhitiun <d 1 i ■ t ,, >.*. 
else his definitions of imprumoir and Unu mu’t h - 
doned. But now let u » overlook Dt, > m. ti,„r 

incongruities. Let us accept in all faith, tin, d,u mm ,s Ue. 
“objects of human reason or impun ” into >, d'l „ u „> 
ideas and matters 0/fad; and let ’ in .... «;„. f we 


can put under one or other of these two hemL, nil tb« 
“objects of human reason ami impiiry ” that an ,0. Supi m 
l say that a rope, of which I sc one end, 
end. Shall I call this a matter of ihrf or 4 relation 
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ideas? On trial it refuses t<> eotue under eiilir'r. If it b, 
,i matter of feet, then si nee, ns Hume tells us, “ the emit fair 
of every matter of feet is still |i.Msil.le," it limit he ji..s,ihle 
for tht' rope uf which I sue one end to have tut other 
end —tiu* ah-emr of another end e.m •* he distinctly eote 
wived hv the mind,” to use his own vvoni.s. Shall v*e mv 
this? if not, we choose the second alternative, and eheo 
it as a relation of ideas, Let u.i see how if ni^tves with 
this (’lass. Hume says that po-positions re.-pectin^ relit* 
iions of ideas “are discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dejiendeuce on wind is anywhere rHstcut 
in tin* universe,” Hut if so, this proposition that a rope of 
which l .see one end lus *'>• another end, cannot he a rela¬ 
tion of ideas; for t cannot think it, without thiniduy of some- 
fhtnyt* e\i .tent, I < < sjie.tk ot an end of a thin,,' is nonsense 
if there is 1,0 thin- to hare the cud. ilenee this is neither 
t relation of ideas nor a matte, of tVt ; and Hwn>'\ div, non 
of “all object, of human le.eiou or imjuuy ’* into the ,e , | e.-tr.s 

folk. 

Turning few these imihit'adtw.;, | , 1 ! r e-, ,.f ■ ,, 

lion and dehuithlet u ten oh'.one Hume’s mo,h- ot 
,uv,uiu‘ r f; and see how far it, c-ufo,ms to the pnuctpi he 
lava down, It, m a philos-.jducal work, vve run** upon ,i 
chapter entitled *■ Ht ,!,»•■>,I at,n« had I, in the ot 

the I 'liderstiuidimt,” We should of course etp.cf to |l„d tit 
if larpe claims, \u attempt to show that the ultimate i,,» 
i'ne ot matter may he as, c,14,u»*d, iviii'i n,a sui |us j o, 
We miyht read without a: !'‘im|imriil t!»e a-,- cite a, that (,„< 
ultimate tuMm* «>i the , v,st, nee out of wIii* I, c, nsc,>a,suess 
is evolved, may h«- disc,•in--d. u tt, a tl. thus 
•idl'd, hovvevei, we should he taken ahe k hv the (issi,m|*, 
(ion that vv»' can know m.f oulv the ultimate tiudes ps<- 
vented hy the I'uhetie ;c, it eveit*i, hut a Sum that we ism 
know what w..,,hl remain true if the ldinette did »>t evist. 
How, then, shall we rvjuvr* our iimwcwoil ot, timimi' aim), 
hi, ummmj.tiou in a chapter eutuled “Sceptic,,! H ,.,ht, eon 
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cerning the Operations of the * f ? Vet Ibom> 

makes this assumption. The test by which h» 4 protheeM to 
distinguish relations of Met is, is that flmtr if nth dm» ie •! 
depend “ on what is anywhere extent in tb* sem - r »e “ > 

they would remain true were there fiethmtf in lire t sow re*, 
So that the Understanding is support! In be cop ible of 
perceiving what would hold under enftdffhuM which do *n * 
exist; while “ sceptical doubts 91 are etttecfntttod r* *p< 
its ability to perceive what holds tinder the condemn t w'AHt 
do exist! And the marvellous fail- h fbif. ihn ride** f 
faith in the Understanding, furnishes u du/a m fhr the 
ment which is to justify “sceptical d**ubf 4 H *m?i e-reeo: o * 
On the belief in its transcendent power U ba.«*d p? of 
of its utter impotence ! To show, in a d.r*, 1 i., 

the illegitimacy of this proceeding* we have but u* »e.ou 
Hume’s own test, above quoted* lb* tolls m thaf wb a >* * 
suspect a philosophical term is used without any ni uoe e 
or idea, “ wo need but inquire,/mw iclinl impir^um m thnt 
supposed idea derimd ? and if it be tiiipe-oible §o 
any, this will serve to confirm our n\vphmm H fliif ibo 
term is meaningless, hot m a4, then \\ h» r* •, , 

pression corresponding to the Me* of a Inn* r * n Hitch 
mathematical truths hold “ without dcp.mdrjov whe, ,, 
anywhere existent in it”? There in no mot* mpt« oiw r; 
consequently there is no such idea; eonceq^mfh ih- pc^ 
position is empty sound. 

Were it requisite to carry the critict uu farther, *nd r. 
examine the validity of the conclusion i wtm h Ifnmo dnt* , 
from his premises, several lines of inquin un^ht bo par ,*$» n, 
of which 1 will briefly indicate the diiwfVut e j| P 

asserts that “the foundation of all our o' 

elusions concerning the relation of can «< ; lS4 ,i Hfa.-t 
Hence;' Suppose wo put the ipu^tioii v\^rn^nm , f 31 
Hum© began by dividing “all pmwpttom of the hvnd 4 * 
into impressions and ideas, and tn, uH profh^f u <\^u 
tulate nothing else. Must- wo then flu i . , y , .,. t 
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through which we discover relations of cause and effect, is 
experience of impressions and ideas ?—are these particular 
connexions among our states of mind, determined by the 
Recurrences of particular connexions among our states of 
toind ? This is to make their connexions self-determining. 

or if not, how come some connexions to recur so as to pro¬ 
duce in thought the relation of cause and effect, while others 
Rio not so recur The very conception of experience -implies 
Something of which there is experience—implies something 
Vhich determines particular connexions of thought rather than 
other connexions; and so implies this very notion of cause 
'vhieh is said to be derived from experience. We 

further told that when a man has found certain things 
habitually joined together in experience,* there is “a prin¬ 
ciple which determines him to form ” the conclusion that 
here is a secret power or cause connecting them; and that 
his principle is custom or habit. Now what is habit ? 
-tlume tells us to test the reality of a professed idea by 
a sking for the impression from which it is derived. Where, 
then, is the impression corresponding to the idea, 'habit ? 

know of none. If Hume cites cases of often-recurring 
a-chons and often-recurring thoughts (say, of words and 
fcHeir meanings) as showing us the establishment of con¬ 
nexions by habit, I answer that according to his own inter¬ 
pretation, nothing is presented in experience except the re¬ 
current impressions and ideas; and that no one can point 
put an impression answering to the idea habit, any more than 
lie can point out an impression answering to the idea 
cause. And here we are introduced to the 

further question that might be asked—How can expe^ 

*~i ence an< l habit be assigned as giving origin to the notion 
of cause, without involving the notion of cause in the ex¬ 
planation ? How is it possible to convey the thought that 
experience produces in us this notion, without taking as the 
very basis of the thought the notion of causation ? How is ' 
ifc possible to speak of habit as a "principle which deter- 
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mines” (i.e., causes) us to think of things »« u- 

lated, without including this conception «i «*«•>*> m the e\ 
planation? The conception of cause is Minvpnimudy to. 
introduced in the very act of explaining it away. \ > w '«'» 
with metaphysicians, proof of the mm-omteuee -I a uang 
is based on the assumption of its existence. _ 

Such, as I have said, might be the bur.. «*! ni'i.-i.m 
pursued were it requisite to carry the uapury tufth»r. 
But further inquiry is, 1 think, manifestly unii.-.vc.'o-y. 
Either the sceptical conclusions Hum** draw* nr-- Fgui. 
mately deduciblo from the premises lu* lays d.-wu, -r sb y* 
are not. If they arc not so doduetble, th.-u hn rooming, 
being inconsequent, need not l»* examined. H tte-y ,r," 
legitimately dodudble, then th.*y are invah-iat*-1 by th < 
badness of the premises. A logical apparutut Ums <' ’•** 
overturn the deepest of human beliefs, mn>t huto ,u; i- 
tremely firm base; must have parts rigid cm,ugh < 1 '• *«* 
any strain; and must have these parts so firmly art c m e-- t 
that there is no dislocating them. Far from Undue/ * h f 
the co-ordiuated groups of propositi* ms wit It wbt-lt Hume 
sets out, fulfil this roquiromeut, wo iiud them is, yO 
bearing any strain at all—wo find them oh 11 ' 1 - ' “ 

herent. Nay, worse than incoherent, On truni; lit Ueoi* 
together, to sec how they will work us m w-* 4n. 

cover that the different parts absolutely refuse to j-m 
another; and tumble apart as fast as they aw phr^f m 
apposition. 

§ 399. It is curious to see a doetriue wf«mh p mneky 
contradicts our primary cognitions, rho on .* ivf 
another doctrine which simply tkmbf» in* ita In ilm 
philosophy of Kant, however, this ii donr, /V y ; o 4, 
questioning all things, professes to clemtttoiy falirm s,jf. 
Kantism, in anxiety to cmeapo it, (incisively affirm i Omsjf' 
contrary to universal belief. 

I propose hew to examine mnniwlmt* liiliy tie* Katomm 



tmve nothing tmjivm't* ip uirui; brio** 

giramptwi to tlti thin not only with tho vlnw of further 
ill uttt rating moUphy/uoal tmt Inn'iimo tin* dm * 

trim' itni 4 f atilt k*vp» in li^UI on numy mimh.* 

If nil IJ is iiinJo by A mimot r\i 4 in 4 ho nbmttm 

of A, wo must mil A onymnl mnl U tbwntivo* If ("a iintt 

K\s, nml i’ 1 ^! Am* mtmot ojunt m tSio nl? iouco of It* if in 
obviously a mhtakn to mnko tlioir rit 4 rnoo primarily 4 m 

* llni *hmo u*m t im tin* *» ^mih tnf.tpiimA 

Mill |A*‘l4 ttir * H|*»# #14014 "fotmtof MwsiAm" 1 in tlw l»rtl 

r4iti?*ti of ftiw *»«*U i m» 4 tutoyt «4ii< h I li»o*% vultt o?t*r» toftirt*, 

hbllinh til fIp*' *** 4 . omrpo rii) millet «ll III *V *#»*•', l# 4 H 

JiUiiittri 3 to l l plin»nr| i Ittlii* Wu, »l wa» §*«$«ti#il «iii liy Itr, |#*n€, till* 

WWK *4ni ,0'4 WtMl ttiM I hit »*M-* 4 * I 

vUi** tfiif ft# | *I|4 4 V! m.bbp M fls 41,ja. * t*» r4|t|*.« tips 4 v lUhv III 

IvmU, .in’ oioti) |*i f. io-f li«sfp*o l ,m K WU-mri! *, 4^4 m VV, IIutoU <** 

|ii jr if i!t* V’> * I ♦* # tn I h ■ roo.M U’- - *i * 1 !»♦ * Is- i , Pf, 

t \| at tr i* wt>»* J'i Jim fll r* *r> A nl! O II *» tt P I tm Pf '.‘lip* !*' i »*f 

I4iii*lill«»4 lib iimAlpf'* iip'iiiiiiii 111® <iiv| it lliiit# f*4iilifr|y t« l!i» f|itp,iiit»»it 
III. i rill#’* „ wJfMUu | 4S‘I^ .*M „ v s f * fb.n #*,<» ..$ t * %'u^ r i Oi'i 

4 pfiiirO»m it % 0 - 4 ty r -mj 4 »?» I •.-• I n , r (l # * u>>* I, •> «*tip 4 « m 

lu Ih" Oil H, ‘- 4 * *1 * ’t* *m» I 4 O'b-, » ?|„> * I'h p, |4 ► i 4 { r| t 

li 41 ffNanivrn* 411-1 I? 4 iM.hp Im *,tfr ? 4 ,|<,*i 

tff% fill fl 4l4H44rnl O U* 4. O <4 I*lf4 ai|«f3t«.rr w #4^0^4* 

wtrtiH 1 hf- M 0o«4- tip. |btSi .it n% 4 4|b|fn &,%% ,%ii- i|ia| 

tt§i! m -*|01 «*i' rt (n 4 t * uiout import -*i i U m. m „■ i#ai* n 14 ** 0 - 

jrt’iliu*'iirr $4 sh 1 #4-|' i n n h 4i4- « f-4* 0 I k b ,o*4 1; * - '*t *4 

iiiUi$!i«li** |f mm i**nl«»ri^l *4 irl n -i " a iO.*n,;tO " 

(Iti Mi lit* It Mat on 144 O'Obit *•» 'am* rn l«,ai(' ! # 4 <Vr I ’, *Uih,; * ’ 

ii, Ih (it I twir 4§r I bp U 1 h l *» f , M b I 4*4 Of **'<«./* f ,% <i/)J U •> 0*4 4 III# 4 4M 

tl' tr, li.p.ift I f!o> u* 4 4 * P-f« ! v 1 * fh‘ r r -* ?>'ivyf 0 * r< I # 4 * 4 / 
pivr ill*. -|*fvi 4 l P| 4 v ithbh 1**5 j *? ■* * o? n**. O-i* 4 ' po 4 4 4 «r<u I Um 

MkhtU i4*p ?r|4| 40 til n M*< tf- .. a .>*» II14 li K f tl 
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pendent upon B to the ignoring «»f A; and ’.till more m it 
their existence is dependent directly up* m A as vtmll ^ Pi* 
directly through B. I use this symbolic allii.fiMlrm iu pro* 
pare the way for the statement that the soi\>|jrd mental 
forms, Timo and Space, are flit' B of mu* niphaor? ; # Su! fin* 
A of our alphabet, by which the II become ♦ p<o cid% b tin* 
consciousness of likeness and unlikciim* ; and thif tie* t\ 
D, F, &c.—the intuitions ami eoneoptmui ptv .mat* d nod 
represented in Time ami Space mire dtrsvily dopondrnt on 
this consciousness of likeness and uitltkoiicvt, a * vm 4! a * in* 
directly dependent on it, through the dcmativ** f nr * Toro 
and Space. The only true 41 form A whether of 
or of Understanding, or of Unison, U flat nmnr 'S4r , » *4* 
likeness and tmlikeness; which is common to all a*'!- 1 , of in 
telligence whatever. 

The assertion that subjective Time and Space i*r f < f-rmi 
derived from this primordial form, will take i,ir«n ( pSo, •n.nl 
readers by surprise. Nevertheless, ninth > wh! h < 0 * o 're 
undeniable. Whatever is separable info ptil * c* ; * o 5 y> m 
which is contained in the parts. If the eon lejMimm m of *p ire 
includes consciousnesses of parts of space, then %%h **► wr h 
necessary to the consciousness of a part of rpace i * nee,' . urv 
to the consciousness of space. Now m» eon wmm nmu of 
any space, linear, superficial, or solid, h pm,aide save uieirr 
the universal form of all eoiiHcioimutm—the iliml relation of 
like and unlike. A space of three dmmn>h*im ran, in 
respect of its size, In* conceived only ?$4 tr i th <( n 
space including it and greater than the space n iic-hid, , ; ,, r 
as like some magnitudes of space helbre pm 41 * ,j # nml 
unlike others. No shape can be given to if m fbm, } * b-.i 
what implies limiting surfaces that u tv n?d.L in f|,-M p, lts 
tions, unlike (some of them neeemnrih i m thmr »h*v. j, i 
like or unlike in their areas. Kmh lie,item , m !V .* au e bo 
imagined as either having or not hating all n s poe - * u fin 
same plane like in their directions, or unlike in tlinr 
direction 4 ?; and the limiting linen of each hunting mitftee 
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Having thus observed in what position thoso doriml 
mental forms, Time and Space, stand towanls the ultimata 
mental form, we are in a better portion for weighing tlie 
reasons given by Kant for regarding Time and Space m 
ultimate mental forms. Wo will begin with Space. As 

pointed out in § 330 , the proposition on winch the Kantian 
doctrine proceeds, that every sensation emitted by an object 
is given in an intuition which has Space tor its form, is nut 
true: it is true only when the surfaces that receive the Im¬ 
pressions can have their parks moved relatively to the agents 
producing the impressions.* It will be manifest, uUo, to 
anyone who studies Kant’s statement, that ho refers only to 
the visual space-consciousness: saying nothing about thi> 


* Should, any on© need more evidence than wan More gtvm» that the 
sensation of sound is not presented under this Mo-e.dled universal Ioiiii, 
will find it if ho compares his musical ideas with ha nle.a of Itau-a 
he has seen and touched. Let him first call to mind any object 
or place, and observe that he is obliged to represent it in npare ; let Itmi 
similarly call to mind the tactual impressions which any obji et gave him, 
and observe that these, too, are unrepresentable except an in mju*-o * mid b<t, 
him note that here, where the sensation had spine for the form under iilntd* 
it was presented, it has also space for the form under which it 11 


represented. Now let him observe what happens when mono undody Uh«*« 
possession of Ms imagination. Its tones and cadences go tm repenting 
themselves apart from any space-consciousucHM- they arc not loealmrd, He 
may or may not be reminded of the place where ho heard them tin * 
association is incidental only. Having observed this, Ins will art* that 
such space-implications as sounds have, are learnt in the course of individual 
experience, and are not given with the sounds theumclvcs, Indeed, if we 
refer to the Kantian definition of form, we get a simple and e^orUiine 
proof of this. Kant says form is u that which cfiVcfi that Hi*’ eimfmt f »f 
the phenomenon can be arranged under certain relations,’* then ran 


tne content of the phenomenon we call sound be arranged? t? H 
he arranged in order of wquwice—timt in, in Time,’ tint fhrte n m 
possibility of arranging its parts in order of coexistence that »i f s« Sp. tw , 
And it is just the same with odour. Whoever thinks that ^und and 
odour have Space for their form of intuition, may mnmmm hmm»df Ui lim 
contrary by trying to find the right ami left shies of a iwund, or to 
an odour turned the other way upwards. So that there arc two ordeni 
of external phenomena mt presented under the so called turnmmi form id 
external intuition. 
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form of intuition. To prove this he turn-* from the Kjttiee 
known through our open eyes, and in which the Mini in- 
tuition occurs, to the Space Known when our eye** are clench 
and in which the re-intuition or iumgumuon of fchinga 
occurs; and having alleged that this ideal Sprev Mtndveu 
its contents, and therefore mint bo a form, leave-* it to 
be inferred that the real Space lmn been shown to be a bum 
which survives its contents. Hut the rival Space cannot 
be thus shown to survive its contents* The Space wo are 
conscious of in actual perception, stands on just the snoto 
footing with the objects perceived: neither of them ran 
be suppressed from consciousness. So that if mirviwd of 
its contents is the test by which 41 a form i-4 di aim. 
guished, the Space in which intuitions are given h not n 
form. Still more obvious is a parallel emeu an on 

the parallel reason given for asserting that Time m un »> 
priori form of intuition. Kant says: *- \Vif fi rnemt to 
phenomena in general, we cannot think away time iVmii 
them, and represent them to ourselves as out of and iiuomio 
nected with time, hut we can quite well reptverftf t<* m*r- 
selves time void of phamomena/ 1 Now uinee ho !i;m nlivadv 
told us that “ all which relates to the inward dehwminai ion# 
of the mind is represented in relation online;' 1 nml that, 
“of time we cannot have any externa! intuition, any rimro 
than we can have an internal intuition of apace f,% ; it, u 
manifest that the phenomena of which we can romvKe Time 
to be void, are internal phenomena. For, if mlmrwj*| lM 
statement must bo that while Time is an internal !h n »i, tlm 
phenomena of which we are able to counts jt Uil , 

external are already out of it ; whit’ll is non m? fin 

proposition is, then, that we ran reproof to mir ^ 
this form of our internal intuitions as pern ting wftmi 
all the matter of those intuit ions 1ms van* bod, 'Vo far 
from recognizing this as a Helf-mident truth, h 
to me a self-evident untruth. In tin* fir,4 pluc* % n k 
impossible to suppress these internal intuitmmi of which 
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been named, we must conclude either that the same thin,; 
is at once form and matter of intuition, or that there may 
be matter of intuition without any form ; m whtrli 
why need any matter of intuition have form ? U 

we inquire more closely, this irreconcilability becomes *tul 
clearer. Kant says:-"That which in the phmiiomenun 
corresponds to tho sensation, I term its ; tint that 

which effects that tho content of the ph;eunmem>n earn he 
arranged under certain relations, l call it h Jhrrn < 'arm mg 
with us this definition of form, m “ that which efforts that 
the content * * * can he arranged under certain relit- 
tions/’let us return to the ease in which the iuhtitnm^f 
Space is the intuition which occupies n.nseiotmne * *. Cm 
the content of this intuition “ ho arranged under certain r-. 
lotions,” or not? It can be so arranged, or rather, it *»• 
arranged. Space cannot bo thought, of save as having parts, 
near and remote, in this direction or the other, lieiten 
if that is the form of a thing ‘'which effect t that the 
content * * can bo arranged under certain relation i," 
it follows that when tho content of eonseiou me t »•< (hr 
intuition of Space, which has parts “ that can be arranged 
under certain relations,” there must be a form of that 
intuition. What is it? Kant does not tell us does let 
appear to perceive that there must bo such a form ; and 
could not have perceived this without abandoning his hypo¬ 
thesis that the space-intuition is primordial. l''<<r 

on pushing the inquiry—What is the form of intuition 
under which this allogod form of intuition is prest-uted or 
represented to consciousness ? we are brought bark to the 
conclusion above drawn: it is presented or rrpre ieut»-d 
under the universal form of likeness and unlikenc .s. It is 
this form which “effects that the content." (when con¬ 
sciousness is occupied by tho intuition of Spare) “ nut be 
arranged under certain relations”—relations of like or 
unlike distance, and like or unlike direction. Wo see, ** 
before, that the dual relation of like and unlike is the 
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^I»tli 4 l« 4 *n $im ii.'fH , * It * n* ii fin.*- 4 * *- 1 h mi 

in !♦»< snlwifMi , n 10 n 4 . m JKf| «n.,n 5 4 n- r ^,n, r< ft ■ n*- a > <> liin 

/nm *4 Ii|ll45|Hf4 4U44 U*.» 4 ' I Iah ft-** M- lint ', 1 * |||i 

44 Ii4i» VAw « 4 U ^ '*<4- s» i r j 4* il f 4* i- f -* #1 i* S4 h>.i 
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i*<»4 4 4 II I**.* 4 4 iii'o ft MU ^r 4 ** t» tyn 4 

UJUH* w Itr-ftW. J 4 »i|4‘ 4 l» -wmikfol toy 
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fo which we stand. (Wider,. hrd, tho Hung 

affirmed—that Time and Space arc subjective taring <u 
properties of the ego. Is it possible to renluo the meaning 
of these words? or arc they simply group* of utg»* »lnrh 
seem to contain a notion hut really contain none? An 
attempt; to construct the notion will ijiiickly show that the 
latter is the fact. Think of Space- of the timer, that «>! >»’t, 
of the word. Now think of self -f that winch i» eona-mwi. 
Having clearly represented them, put the two together, and 
conceive the one as a property of the other. What tv.,nit* ? 
Nothing but a conflict of two thoughts that cannot, he 
united. It would he us practicable to imagine a round 
triangle. What, then, is the worth of the prop*-hum ? 
As Mr. Mansel, himself a Kantist, says in hi4 mhtle work, 
Prolegomena Tjogiea:—“ A form of word* uniting attri¬ 
butes not presentable in an intuition, is m-t the Mgn *>f a 
thought, but of tho negation of all thinking, Conception 
must thus be carefully distinguished, an well from mere 
imagination, as from a mere understanding of the meaning 
of words. Combinations of attributes logically impo . able 


may be expressed in language perfectly intelligible. Then' 
is no difficulty in understanding the meaning of the phra.e 
bilinear figure, or iron-gold. Tho language i-» intelligible, 
though the object is inconceivable.” If thin he true, Kant's 
statement is empty sound. If, as Sir William Hamilton 
puts it, those propositions only are conceivable of which 
subject and predicate aro capable of nn'thj of rrprr.nntution, 
then is the subjectivity of Space inconceivable ; (*>■!• it i * 
impossible to bring tho two notions, Spurn and pmprrhj of 
the ego, into unity of representation. t \m.inbu 

next that which is, by implication, denied. To affirm that 
Time and Space belong to the ego, is simultaueou dy to 
affirm that they do not belong to the nonrgo. Beyond the 
above positive-proposition, which it is impossible to think, 
there is thus a correlative negative proposition, which it 
is equally impossible to think. While, in the one ew, 





Tits KUAN.el' vt -.I'. -t"! IVt. 


Ell I 

tlic assertion U that two time's an- mule,l m tVt whieh 

we are wholly unable to unite m thought ; in tit.her 

case, the assertion i‘‘ that two lime*;, are di nmo ,1 m 
fact' whieti we are wholly un dff t-mhu-ti. in th- a hi. 

Hv tie effort can any one separate, >>r think away, ^p'-v 
ami Time from tlm objective worhl, ami leave the objivnio 
,i»*UL behimi. The jwoj.o ul to imagine a .■•pure .live bd 

ot* its ei[uinm'ulurity i> a kindred proposal, Ami it the 
implieff statement that a ..juaro ha i an eM.tess.-e apart, 
from it i eijui.un?ul irsty, though a verbal!) >tnte,h-;n>l.■ 

Htntement, is nuthmUbh* ami ii'.omtiijl.-xi, then »«. l- « 
unthinkable ami im- iitingh s > m th* 1 implied utnfemeiit 
t.lmt ohjeet t have nn *■ m toi-v spirt from Npa-n and Turn-. 

J'h iU» jll’lf \\'t* r« 1 !jii U 5 ** * i It" t lif' ’ f VM 1 |Hi|tf i 1 d 14 it i it T ‘ I 14 

thought only there m - >■ .pt >;t ‘'-i'-etwate , Tim 

Kant mil d' \c, . •< ,p 1' U‘ >- d: > i- • i I'-.m 

the t!m.. I’.rvii i . In th m, ’■ nt rre'e *1-, 

(hrbid . u . so t , - nj.p , .nm i ■ > f.,y » 

Km! »i i t!i,i " To- " - , |' l “ 

form of ali pb.en .n.M f U'- el*-->J>,l .eii ! 5 ,* ! *'>*< 

subjective f. million of 11, > > -'.f, U‘; bv 'M.t h ah'. > 

external ini u;t mu i -. }" > ut a" * 1 to a m i ta >* atlinn e r- n 

that there ti !e f-e <!.. .4 i.'iy ■' r. o ex-■!.(.>’ »-* wbi h it 

erre ipoml i; nn'--’, if them w.-re, it would be »»mrthin>} 

tl/m< ihim the 'Uthj, et ive c< .. of the o'ah tv . IT’ 

BikVS, too, thill " Turn* l« «‘»flu«p hut the b-rin »•! "Ur Hi. 

termil mtmtiMi. * * * mhe r -■> m-m - ■ ; ’ > si- 

nelvei, but m >h- mb;..* -r mm-b wb» h n<*wu , 

them' 1 And 1 ** d'-.ne.'H '•••! < -o' *4- e?; uthit 

there are form > *-f th-- u «-■- s 1 , ■ 1 -> of *!.-• 

Iijii cttlT, ip !‘d, ! ", f.lie* *hl' ” lap •, e !> !■"' •* 

eeptiott wlitrh ba i }.. r.» til . -I b- >- ' ^ *"'i ' v;"“ 

CHeeS, # * * tie j'i ]'-e .. i, 1, l'? "1 • l" '' < *' :t ‘ * 1 " ' • 
rowed from tho r ivie -■! - e- u. 4 p'>» e; n. - * t 5 r- n,;;i 

experiern'o." I, • t ti *. • i> ■■ r.< , tie -.-*, fh fi • -- ii‘■ : e *s i, e < "t - - 

I'htHtuu i r-"'pei'Un ; Urn n.m.i'ye l-* ’>• ■ i* n 11 *- 

II* 

PROPERTY OF 
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GENERAL ANALYSIS* 


choose. The first is that the mm*ejo i * f »nu!U tu 

Though, as existing internally, the matter of every intu¬ 
ition has its form, yet, as existing externally, the «dyeet te 
which this intuition relates has no form* As we h;%\‘v 
Kant defines form as “ that which efleets that the e»te 
bent * * * can bo arranged under eetlatti tvbfumT* 
Understanding form in this sense, then* we tmi if mi fh g 
the non-ego cannot have its content arranged iimh-r »%-n nn 
relations. Bub to say this is to say that* the 
has no parts, since to have parts in to have content arranged 
in relations; and it is equally to my that. if. in nut n 
for a whole necessarily implies parts of which it 14 t umi. 
Whence the proposition amounts to this, that Hie 
having neither whole nor parts, cannot ho fhnuglu *,f » 

existing; and wo are landed in Aimoluto Ideult-mt* wuwh m 
contrary to the hypothesis,* The iiifrrfiatii e pr**. 

position is that the non-ego has a form* but ting 
produces no effect on tint ego in the net of experience* 


* Let me here append the pwmgts from whndi I fm« put A t f r , 9 
the purpose of indicating what is either a emlmnm te if r f, f(| ^ , 

in the meanings of the words used, Kant *uj# ; ** ? fV **f|r, t,»,f u’uprt 
upon the faculty of representation, so far aa wo an* alt.i M j, th ] 

ject, is sensation. That sort of intuition which Main m 
means of sensation, is called an empirical mtuitfmti, The owUu*uusm-\ 
object of an empirical intuition, u culled pkmmmrmm, |h Mt tt f a( | 4 Um 
phenomenon corresponds to the m*iumMui» ( I imm tl*t r t^ l0 

numbering the delinition junfc given of |*lteti«*iit W tmi, Ism, 
manifestly referred to) “but that which rftW-ti* tk*t fM tin, 

phenomenoncan be arranged under certain rotation^ 1 r t f| lM f , w# - , 4 # 
that form, as here applied, refers to objective rummer j tint s 
which our sensations are merely arranged, and l,y whndj they m- r »J^H - 
of assuming a certain form, cannot he iMf mmslttimr Jn who i "" 
the word form obviously refcm to nut ij.Mavocy Motee ) At *t , 

“phenomenon ” and the “sensation " are dhtm^mdird sM s ' ' \ 
subjective respectively ; and then in the elomtig , h( . , / ., ' 

of m connexion lirst with the one nod then u»th the *> 7 „T” 
were the same. This passage occur* on the tint p M r 7 thrl^^LrZ 
Pure Reawn fp. 21 ot Meiklejuhria intmhhm h Mr !*'*,.« k w , * ^ 

by compariug the word, with tb. or, s lwl, «„4 th, U^lT T . 
accurate, ** ^ 





THK IMiAJUHmtH <>»' Mmi'UYrftmiM. 


:hi;i 

Thoui'h dm nhji'dm* rxi itfiu-ti n'iil:tiiirt| uit.^r :*n>„m <ih. 
jt'divt^ f»«rm h of im|ttv.saimj- dm . mi.l 

{irutllWUltt 1 won -i.il ,*illi \ot. t 111 f oOlHaimU H OHUtli t it tlmii 

wholly hy dm siihjivtivo form: dm uhjnrtiv,* f,»rm moh»„. 
ph'loly iit"|fTn(ivo. So that wh.itoy*r ntTitnj'tmmnt t!m ( . f . 
limy ho in dm nmhmf .,f dm »m» tho .Hoot wrought on 
tho *>./*» luu in ootiioiii itnvuo'ott {mr. lv t,» tho 

tnnn of tho *yo, Otm im-an^mmnt of dm j„., t (M 

ffixul hs wmtlmr, in far ,m tho ,y„ h mi. . * , j 6 

tollmv a irom I hi t f hut im iltrto,v»moi tmr gmu'iiif mmt 

uro «lot< r»iiu. d hy any .hir.-tvm-o i it, dm «**».,■</,» (f„r f.t way 
that tiny arc so tlotonniimil o-i to way that tho form uittlnf 
whh’h tho rut »t i {>!'<■.in.v,t an otfoof. tho >'./*>) ; 

:m>l in it similarly follow a that dm .>$-.io|- ,,f n,,.-tu itotmo'nml 
mijimimo immmr dm m -m > it „<n i ,, .h-t-rmim-d l.y any 
urtl.T m dm W.m -y *; .,-n ,• .mjmi!,.,! o..tmt„.|o th\t .,!! 

thi-Mo thir.-r.-n.-Mi ,-t, wmi d;> ,uv ]f.,h |, nunn <1, 
Wo nro, u,i f .(v, ilrn■ n into Ah Im-ali nit.i tho 

|Mv?m ‘i , ;itv r* m t* t | f 

fit nmijiloto dm mtKMii it rmnmin }.«( u, n-mimi dm 
roador that tho fvi . of on,, irmmmoi, mjtjKornd t>, ho ,ntrr« 
|,r*‘timty <»n tr.o Kantian hr [ml In a i, nr«, mforjirot,,!»!« 

<m dm . hy|n-thio.!,, wh* „ ,t ,,, »*t.- 4 »i,u«-I v v on- 

{>an«l*'tl. in too fnv.-oihm.' I'.irt-i ..f t},,. w ,, 4i mol 

o-ijiooialiy 1U tho 1 ,.) ,,f tho,.,, ,, ,j Mf |( - J(ljr _ 

muunv ut do- It.-tOnim ot I‘,wu-.itn h.- dm 

oatiMni |»r<»h.. ly » M , t, ( },, rnh.'imahj-. ,j 

hi,j»|«m that if fh. iv u«v any Hum r„ t 1 fun, , „f tlm 
dmmnm-.t ,- ; t..hlmh o„r,vmtit:^ um.,-r,d 

, ' l “' ' * |r t ” hirio-n hoHu' osaf,.,,!-, ,j jn d:/- ‘U., r n, M J{ 

m,J»IV-ri th* III -oho, ,. tt tho th -,i it,,.f 'tho imiHohld; 

milt will dm i jijij.o „• t. ( ..d! .., |!, t t thov 

«41 nov.-rdml.-M ho f. ,-m . «h„-h, who,, 4( ,,h,m„ t o t„ S ;„ 
’h-mmil fnm dnt -urn. niui,,,»),• ,.f hkom-.., 

nit.i unhkoim-ii mi', wlm h ah o*jwrm,m„ w ro,.4v.th|- . i u .,f 
iw wn hiivn fniimh * 
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And now let us sum up tlio Knntian argument ■ItmMag 
ourselves to the case of Space. Kant UAb us that ']»’ 

form of all external intuition; which is not true. It.* Oil-* 
us that the consciousness of Space continues wlicu im* 
sciousness of all things contained in it w ; * 

is also not true. From theso alleged facia In* »u’T*. tint 
Space is an a priori form of intuit ion. I say irhr.r, I,* • hh * 
this conclusion is not presented in wet wary tuts«*n wuh ih * 
premises, in the same way that tho mtwcituMiic w »*t dts uluy 
is necessarily prosentod along with the nm-HWsm-u^.*f in- 
equality; hut it is a conclusion voluntarily drawn Or tin* 
purpose of explaining tho alleged facts. And then tint »*> 
may accept this conclusion, which is tint, imiv-. ..u-;h pr < 
sented along with theso alleged facts which art* u-.s ini--, m* 
are obliged to affirm several prupodtiotH whi'-h cmi..*' 5» 
rendered into thought. When Space is it 
plated, we have to conceive it m at. *h-< i-cm >*f 

intuition and tho matter of intuit it tu ; vdimti m 
sible. We have to unite that which wo im #* u '*• ^ 
of as Space with that which wo arc e*m vmn < **f w -ho 
ego , and contemplate the one an a prnprHy *<f ; 

which is impossible. Wo have at tho *ui?j** *cm 1 * * *b .* 
unite that which we are conscious of as Sp fV m thi 1 - 
which we are conscious of as tho and *•« 

the one as separate from the other; which t»?il ^ imp - * obb*. 
Farther, this hypothesis that Space is ** tint turn? * ‘ * '* ic.to 
a form of intuition belonging wholly to the cn, rommifa n s 
to one of the two alternatives, that the a* n > yo $ * fbymb- ; i 
or that its form produces absolutely no »-tfhrt up.-** tf^* * ; 
both of which alternatives involve ih in imp' mbd/M * ft 
thought. And all these impossibilities nf though*, i4f ^ *t 
to ns along with a supposed ueernwy mfVjrm r< n -?*$ v*p* 
posed facts, wo are to accept that we may eienpo a ddllcuby 
of interpretation assumes! to be iumrtnMunuhK but ! 
is readily surmounted l 



TUB KWaONIKOB or ItET&PRTCItlAS'fB, 


Mil 

* IO0. Ono othor oxatuplo of mobiphysioul nwniiiK mnv 
0t , fuly nddod -un oxamplo tinoally dosooudim' tV.mi tho 
last. *lt will show m how that tvjootion of tho ditvot !<• iti- 
mony «»t cvusutommo-M whioh Knution involve, b'.»U to 

roiitradiotion whon joiuod with that aooophimv of lit*' howl 
testimony of cottsoiou-mivu impltod by " Natural Itoalnm. 0 

"dir William Hamilton, who, from «omo p»"«»jrm in hi* 
writings (sno, for imdsmoo, p. 88- of tho /t/,«»>r/ubu«»h 
m ;„ht ho supposod to hold that Spurn i.t hath a law of 

thought and a law of tiling; !««»• «*“> hi *'/ u il ‘ u \ ht ' 

« dbeipio of Kant hv saving ■“ it b “«to morit of tho phi In- 
Hophy of tho oonditioiiod, that, it prov.-i Spoon to ho only a 
law of thoitifht, and not a law of tidin',ha t boon lod by 
his Kanti .m into a sutoidal tiroumnd, In hit Iroitohmit. 
rrit inrun on l»r, Urown, ho bn me s into roliof *1*'’ 

inoou-iisfonoy of that wrd>r by pnitmt: >ido by ‘do ^two 
puutioin ro ipootivolv roomvnd and ivpudiatt-d S') him. Tho 
pto! tto'o, wliioh wdl bo found at pmr b" * 4 ' *1"* / j..-? r/u- 
ti»nn, i -t a-t folh-w.-.: ■ 

«• l ,ut >:*.,*# hit brtirvt . flat* -v:>t! thu-p >'•■> ■1 • / «/««•»! 

hut h-thrv thill Hm mahri-it rm/by ». //r> ohjrt imuw,thirty 
kuoit'ti in j ri'i'ii”ri , Tin* t*H’mor tho .0 b.aioj t, oipli. iti) 

itrom'.t Hr. Ih-own, in d' f* udime hi-, ry^frm »ind»nt tlm 
wt ptio, ht---n »rr* JiWtW*', i:> f»">(■>. Tho hitor "t th> m 
holioft, impliosstv nrtpto'i Hr. Hi'uwu, m oilabh ddu;t bin 
sy !».*m it-.off, th> o/ ; //» irraui :tihh, it 

Mow wlion Hit* William Hamilton iff'.-rt •• that Spurn h» 
“only a law of though!, and to*t a hw of thmo h> ulh 
into an iitootta tonoy ..f tim "amo kmd :n that whirh ho law 
ospoioi. To afiow tldt tl lo odii but to ritali" a "mull midi- 
Ijt,K to tho fornyyiitio pa-raym, and to rhaitip. tho iuwh, 
tlwi I **** 1 

I n.iui.d hut t»,4mw that mat< hat tl-hojn *wl ; t raanh 
tail M, Vn, that thr mnhrial rmlity Ih »h ' ■././ «■/ unm<M,tb! ; i 
known til pnv*'|dj‘nH : / ran not l'<it hrht m that t /m »-*-'* > tn 

mkirh nmtmal rmtitU* <tra p-nviiU h t>hj»?Hvr'> t mt,' 
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The two former of these belief*, explieitlv nr,pies Sir \V;|. 
liam Hamilton, in defending his system ague 4 sh • e •**j*! u- ( 
because irresistible, are true. The inner <■!" ih*t. U p { * (i 
implicitly argues Sir William Hamilton, in . .uhi m-ng ; iH 
system itself, thoiujh irresistible, is false. 

We aro not now eoneerned with the teiutntity ,.f | t P< 
Brown's position, or with the tenaluhtv of Sir \V. li v- ii. im's 
criticism. We have to note only that if Sir W. li,e uU, )U *,, 
argument is conclusive against Dr. Urovva, a inn.!! d ,«rg»j. 
ment is conclusive against himself; ami tint the 

criterion he erects is no criterion, or that. Ins {..•!’• f v- ij» .4, 
ing the subjectivity of Space is disproved by ht i ■■. 


§401. Such, then, are metaphy-deal r » | |( ,j 

selected from tho works of one writ, r or . u ■ , », ,,i t j, u! 
from the works of a series of writers . t duf , (t 

—Berkeley, Hume, Kant, ilamiltou. H hd tl ,. ,,. r . (l ‘, 
iu other respects, these writers agree in tie proto . i 
tion of some or many of the fundntic-m d i , f 
aciousnoss. Tho passages quoted and rnr: J ,, p 

typical passages <lireetly nf.-n-mg P. . 

dicta; and tho reasonings have beat n-.t .■tteag . . , 4 

sufficient to disprove them. Have Hi.-y tlrn'r.-pr -.. 

gency? So far from having it, they are foil !) ,j. 
which would invalidate ipiite wdiiuir/mfi-re,,.- 
In ono case wo find that what is to he t |«,, u „4 ' iU eL „ ,, 
elusion is tacitly affirmed in the premise-t, „. |j)t) j ’ 

mental capacity is made the basis fur pr>„t ,.f 
pacity; and disproof of uur emueiou.m.- 1 , <Y , ,, ’ !" 

to proceed upon our eonseiunsn,.,, ,,f ; «,.W,. r 7 }' 7 7 .!' j* 
the same argument disprove*. To e„ f, ' 7 

of thought, half-a-dozen impussibihtir).4't| s ... ) ,/,f r ■ •» */ ’t 

by way of refuge. And onee mure, ti,, , , r ';. , r * ‘ 
010 ns, which is alleged to be final, fc, , 77 

reason, turned to be worthless in re , P e "7 7 ' 7‘7 
cognitions, * 1 i u 1 




si* awn .ust'tru'.vTtus or iuuu'M 


§ Ml-. The foregoing' them* ehnjdeivt runttun n general 
hurley of the metiqdty.-und j»intion, Wo huvt* neon, flint iiw’tn» 
{tliy^ifiiUH |iro< - i‘i'il on it tacit. si i .umpliou ivhielt they tuukn 
no attempt to jtttltfy ; tunl vihit’ll cannot. {»«'. uldy be juitifted, 
Wo have rttX'ti thnl lit** Word i til")’ U *>>, one atld till, turn 
traitor*; tut.l along with evert propo mien they tiro '-of to 

t*\pro >•,, j» fM d m ..ug seme fatal oomitct*-jir<«ji..,nium. 

Wo have nl to ;.oi'n that, the roa,.Mtun^ > framed out of 
tIn* «o j<r> jt'* isj>at t oiUtto t So* coerced into «• it aids thing that. 
which they nr*' intend-d to *• stnhlidi ; hut have to take 
for their ttil-Tum that whu h m to ho dF-e Unhhdnd, and are 
{HtworSoo when that fulcrum m removed. 

Fur ordinary {itirji*. ,*• i Mich uti ovmmtm*urn, leading to 
tmclt remit i, might ho hold Mdlicieuf, Hof-, however, it w 
Hot. iutoitdod.il more than tut introduction. It fore shadow a 
the analytical argtum id on which we are now to outer, and 
util! more vaguely th>< .‘■.ytith-'licid argument that i» to 
supplement. it the o»e !l J.egnSno jit ,f dieut mu of Uelllt.lu 
ttud the other a positive jit.titic.il mu of ttcatnnn. 

tty n negutive ju .1 dieatam of 1!> almm, l n»«>un u pr* ■<■! 
that. Ueah iu rent,a oil evidence having n greater validity 

than the ... which any eo»ud« r4iyjtothedt feat *. 

Ily utirh j«roof the realistic hehef n negatively jn itith d s 
immnmeh at no belief having a better ,|« itili<*;itt.»»i ou-it's. 

Uefore proceeding t>* an ultimate miidy tn, we will imv.uieo 
the examination a /stage h) irndaug a pioxituitc umi'iynn. 







CHART HR VI. 


THE ARGUMENT FROM f'lilORITV. 


§ 403. Twice in the course of this work (§§ 2(H mnl .182, 
note) I have named, as illustrating in a remarkable u it y I hr 
effect of habit, the power acquired by mieroHtvpist t uf 
moving objects under a microscope as to m>utruh.ie the 
apparent inversions of their motions. This adjustment, 
which is such that, to move tko object to the right the 
fingers must be moved to the luff,, arid to more it up they 
must be moved down, is, after long practice, made nutJ. 
matically, and comes to seem quite natural- so mound 
that when, for certain purposes, there is mud mi •• erecting 
glass,” which brings tho visible motions into their ordinary 
relations with tho tactual motions, these relations ?ll .,.»< n; 
be unnatural ; and tho mieroxcopist is as much perjth-M*d 
y this normal connexion of impressions as he originally 
was by tbe abnormal one, * 


Habit, thus shown to produce so striking a remit iri the 
sphere of simple external perception, is capable of p m l..e, Hlf 
a no less striking result in tho sphere of that complex 
internal perception which wo call reasoning. Her,. Iu „ bv 
frequently presenting soquonees of thought, under’ an 
inverted relation, there is gradually superinduced the h„|„d 
hat this is their direct relation. From perxid-utlv «,»- 
templatmg them m a certain hy{K»thetii*al order, 
opposite to their real order, tho hypothetical <J« e even! 

tnally comes to appear as the real order and the real o«ie, 
as the hypothetical. m< * 



THE ARGUMENT PROM PRIORITY. 
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This is the attitude of mind generated by habit in the 
metaphysician. So accustomed is he to look through the 
introspective instrument which reverses the succession of his 
experiences, that the reversed succession is taken by him 
for the direct succession; and when he is made to look 
through an “ erecting glass ” which rectifies the succession, 
everything seems to him turned the wrong side up. 

From this introductory parallel let us pass to the argu^ 
tnent which it pre-figures. 

§ 404. The postulate with which metaphysical reasoning 
sets out, is that we are primarily conscious only of our 
sensations—that we certainly know we have these, and that 
if there be anything beyond these serving as cause for them, 
it can be known only by inference from them. 

I shall give much surprise to the metaphysical reader if I 
call in question this postulate; and the surprise will rise 
into astonishment if I distinctly deny it. Yet I must do 
this. Limiting the proposition to those epi-peripheral 
feelings produced in us by external objects (for these are 
done in question) I see no alternative but to affirm that the 
thing primarily known, is not that a sensation has been 
experienced, but that there exists an outer object. Instead 
of admitting that the primordial and unquestionable know¬ 
ledge is the existence of a sensation, I assert, contrariwise, 
that the existence of a sensation is an hypothesis that can¬ 
not be framed until external existence is known. This 
entire inversion of his conception, which to the meta¬ 
physician will seem so absurd, is one that inevitably takes 
place when we inspect the phenomena of consciousness in 
their order of genesis : using, for our “ erecting glass," the 
mental biography of a child, or the developed conception of 
things held in common by the savage and the rustic. 

During his early days a boy eats, plays, pulls to pieces 
his toys, quarrels with his brothers, and carries on a life in 
which things, and persons, and places, and acts, become 
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familiar, and are dealt with iu a way implying an upprehoa. 
sion of them essentially similar to that whieh adults have, 
During the same period there is acquired a knowledge of 
language sufficient for understanding and expressing wimple 
propositions respecting objects, properties, and relations. 
But now let us ask, at what age does the boy iir.t n .e any 
word ending in “ ation ” ; and how many years ii it before 
the meaning of “ sensation ” can Ik* explained tu him t Its 
first componont “sense,” understood as the general ntuim 
for hearing, sight, touch, taste, and smell, is for a long (into 
incomprehensible. The force of the ending, *' alam," e.mtiof 
by any possibility be known until the power of funning ah- 
stractions has been considerably developed. Ami the 
doubly-abstract term “ sensation,” remains for a still lunger 
period without meaning. Equally obvious, or even mure 
obvious, is the child’s inability to know that ho lias .earn, 
tions, when wo remember his inability to form a detinue 
conception of his own individuality. No tm-htu from the 
nursery speaks of himself as “ 1.” He regards himself an 
object. Hearing himself called “ Georgy,” he w ill .my '• Give 
Georgy,” when ho wants something; or wdl plaintively 
indicate “Georgy” as the cause of the evil when, lm has 
hurt himself. Such a form of speech as " I hurt, tin self,’’ is 
never heard among young children. That sy at lie us of ,d| 
the experiences and powers, past mid present, e,,n it it ut mg 
the conception of self, is far beyond Urn nl.ibty of an un- 
developed intelligence. So that neither the subject nor thit 
predicate of the proposition—" 1 have a sensation,*' ran hi 
even separately framed by a child, much less put together. 

The notion of personal identity, though more developed in 
the savage, is still so imperfectly developed that he nutti4 
form the consciousness which the metaphysician podts )W 
primordial. In tho languages of the lowest, races there urn 
uo words answering to “ mind ” ami •* ideas.” The um-iv di/.-d 
man has, indeed, got tho belief in another self that goes 
away m dreams, and loavos the body for a longer time at 
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If you do, you fall into the astounding absurdity of supposing 
that he already has the conception which you arc trying to 
give him. By the bell, the air, the vibration**, then, you 
mean just what he means—so many objective exist* nee* and 
actions ; and by no possibility can you present to him tlthi 
hypothesis that what he knows as sound exists in him, and 
not outside of him, without postulating, in with 

him, these objective realities. By no possibility can you 
show him that he knows only his sensations, without sup¬ 
posing him to be already conscious of all these things and | 
changes causing his sensations. 

Up to a considerably-advanced stag** of his mental do. 
velopment, every one thinks of properties not simply an 

implying objects, but as being objectively what they a. . p, 

him subjectively. Aided by tlm “ erecting glass'' used 
above, even the metaphysician, perplexed by involved ; 
reasonings, will not fail to remember that origin,dly he re- 1 
garded colours as inherent in the substances distinguished 
by them; that sweetness was conceived , m ii,frm.)ie pro¬ 
perty of sugar; that hardness and softness were euppo.ed 
actually to dwell in stones and in tlesh. Ami perhaps ho I 
will recollect that only after a considerable aim-unt <<f pnte. 
tice in throwing intellectual somersets, did he succeed in in- 
verting his original conception; so as to think of t he im¬ 
pression produced on him as that which i t immediately 
known, and the outer object causing it as known mediately, 
so far as it is known. Remembering all which, he will see 
that the Idealistic hypothesis not only came l,mg after the I 
Realistic belief, but that when ho succeeded in framing tint 
Idealistic hypothesis he did so only by tim help of the I 
Realistic belief. 

§ 405. Let us digress a moment to observe the source of 
these metaphysical confusions. The error lias been in con* \ 
founding two quite distinct thiugs-having a sensation, ami 

being 1 conscious of fc,a viug & somatiou. 
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object, is doubtless primordial Through immoasm* 4dv I mg 
and complex differentiations anti integration * »* n m pr:• 
mordial sensations and derived ideas, tli^iv do\vi *p » '* ■ 

sciousness of self and a correlative iu»f-se|n Jar s 

tban this is readied a final stage, at which if l. 1 * * v 1 
sible for the developed self to contemplate its own i a 
affections produced in it by t lit' not-sell* Vn i ; bt * tin 4 
stage is spoken of as though it were the imtioS dug *! 

§ 406 . Returning from this digresdoit, tIf if tifedt w * at^ 
concerned here to note, is that the Healed ie * ■ m. * p ; n*a e 
everywhere and always, in child, in savage, in m e; , jo ih * 
metaphysician himself, prim* to the Idealist o* <■ r 
and that in no mind whatever can the Ideal am »■ n ■ 
be reached except through the Realtdte emu H -*1’ ?■ : o 

be posited before a stop can ho taken b*war i * m j * 4 *.* 
Idealism. 

Now if any one, in proof that !ih frl ^u*l »h *4 4 ' s • \ t 

produced a Idler from his friend dated ye a vd c. * o< - i 

ing his own death, we should think licit * ven In 4 ->* i - ->, st 
would scarcely suffice to account f<r tie jl 4 g,, |4 

say that a man is dead, and then to gn,«, m -*v i, I % m » £ 

his death, that which supposes him to be , -e * , ,* 

scareely-imaginable blindness to the ivotradeo { u ^ ‘.a-, m 
premises and conclusion* Ami yet iu what Aa , 
tradiction differ turnout tally front that whmh, In,;) e 
plicitly postulated (external objects, i*v««Uv > 4e-> e*. n 
that sensations only can be know it, amt fh 4 fAp* ^ . , t : , 
them are hypothetical, or even mm-rAideM ? 

In brief, then, the argument from pru-tn * t? 0.; , <; >? 

in the history of the men, as well as m tSe* It u .**• , * u 

mind, Realism is 1 the primary eomvpi ; the g r g 
has been reached, and long held w*?!rm* *jie u n, d- * g 
become possible even to flattie the „ 

while resting upon the Realistic one . and tj^i then* *1 
after, the Idealistic conception, depending td ll-J, * 
one, must vanish the imdatif the ReuSltir , #fir j t # u y, , t , 4 ,, 
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§ t(» 7 . A Imtlf'l Ihv*l :it a turret n huiulml yimbt off, mny 
n,M it ; tmt if lm*l at the >uuu<‘ larg**f ;>1 :mv* 1 ft Hnniminti 
j,unN 1 41 ', th*< jtr* lumility uf mu *111/ it imh'h Irnii. In 

walk in/ uwr :i |V«*/,*‘U I *k*< a *piiri"t’ <*f n, mil.- with-, y**u 

urn nut unlikely t«» «tlip tlmvn ; hut if tin* irur.tm lake i«* n 

mitt; witlf, tlw’rti 1*4 hut httl** itrutiahility that y**u will «lip 
tItiwu in walkm/ >h,t ii. Dunn/ .in H*-sir * runihh* in April, 
titri-i' t* » iimihrati' fltnmn tlmt you n >y hi* <*tu/ht m » 
h!«iwo«* ; hut if y >ur nmhh' tiivnjttfi th-* wlnl** *tay, yuir 
Hi;m<*>< <>f l«'i»:,t .-.•infill, in » .-.h<m*-f i-i relatively amnll, 
Th*-*** pr..p>- nti-uri, w hit'll 1 m. 4 t-mtimiilty in cm*', will 
*.*rve im •-v.ittjihfy, in :i Marti in/ way, **tt" kmtl t.f ah-.tmhsy 

whit’ll ..i i*t* -. un i ipliy nr.ii *-Mii**ht imis, 

|‘%,r if wt- r.u.ijitr«- th * itfiti il pr->ff’>s which ymilli 
!!• a! Hin, with th*’ ni**ntal yr-«**<• 11 '.till tu yi'-hl hh-.th ..m or 
we ***•' fit tl, ap.it't it*- nit ..fh*r tilth-*'* iht'i, tin' 
Uvu ill if. r iNiitii'H-rly in f h*ur h-u*./ h *. Th" >»!.>,i i m umj*I** 

.i':.■■ tu rtppe K*, (I* tint •If'hl, l||f|m*4lllJtM ahl" J » III!" 

llu-Mth. r, i**;i/, im * 4 v*'*t. ami m*lsn*»*t, n n*»t auiiply tliV'iu** 
jim .tint- Imi ivipim* i mu h iii/'-tm/v |.t rump** *«* it . «hi/ht 

V,.- th ii >.* h.ilti thut 111 flic -.11*11-1. .1)1*1 .illlpll* piw»' th* it* 
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This comparison will be objected to on the grctad an, 
the two processes differ not in thiur^figths »'tdv tnif %n 
their natures. Doubtless they do this. As wo *»■• * 

in the next chapter, the process carrying ih o* 
istic conception, is quaUtatively ho immensely supreme th*t, 
lengths being supposed equal, its outcome i * Uf w**i 
trustworthy than that of the process twving i * *h" 
Idealistic conception. But claiming nothing Itesv tW Hot 
superiority, the two processes arts otherwise, so tar /ildu» 
that they may be properly compared in renped r* time 
lengths. This will need a little explanation. 

§ 408. The metaphysical argument, whatever hr ?r » par* 
ticular species, habitually begins by otlbniisr pr^-f that 
Idealistic belief is inferential. Now in one ru.r and m w in 
another, the listener is made to admit that tlm thmg p r ' <* oi 
to his consciousness is some feeling; that w;sK a 4 a 

particular sensation of colour, there have hums mm * » *» 

joined, through certain motions made* s* a atn * •h r 
ness or softness, of smell, of lade, of t< mjv r e m h >• # <e»b 
when ho again has this particular oeie nta-a * f 3o 

infers that these other sensatimH w dl f« b a* :f I. i A i 
the appropriate motions; that ith i u the win le * > * '** ■* * f 
his consciousness; and that if he think i fftnrr it sn% - bor * 
tive substratum serving as cause tor thii ringer *A 
tions, its existence m an injhrmr^ the itifVm d MitnOr.bee 1 
can never bo itself presented in emt/dmem*-' o Itrr; 
metaphysician shows that the Heath,He te ltd a . soeb-f* 
through a process of drawing eunelmdon «* a pr r* ■< A 
reasoning. Consequently, m ids own beli* f u si .*< *. 4* b-d 
through a process of reasoning, flic two pr« ters*oe * ut >' t 
parable in respect to their lengths, 1*. t n.i *«■»■ h>w 
stand when thus compared. 

In the first place, this alleged dem»>n that. »i>- 

Kealistic belief is inferential, itself nut bits t.f mtmv 
inferences. Whatever risk there nut, he m druu ,b/ 




the Realist it: inference, is a risk over and over again en¬ 
countered in drawing the smmwivo inferences proving tho 
inferential nature of Realism. Ami henee to suppose the 
inference of Realism disproved by this series of inferences, 
is to suppose, as above, that while there is much tinnier in' 
one step there is little danger in many steps. Nay, the ease 
is even stronger; for whatever difference there is between 
the natures ot these inferential steps, is in favour of that 
taken by Realism, which is far simpler than any one of those 
taken in showing the inferential character of Realism. Let 
it he granted that knowledge of tho external object is 
reached by synthesis. Is it not, obvious that the alleged 
demonstration of its synthetic origin, consists of syntheses, 
each of which is more complex than (tie one called* in ones- 
fckiii f 

This, however, is by no means all. After the .supposed 
disproof of Realism comes the supposed proof of Idealism 
or Scepticism, This has throughout the same character, 
ami involves throughout the same multiplication of point- 
bilitkm of error. The conception to be ju ihtied cannot even 
be framed w itlmut uniting several higldv-sy nthetie acts j and 
every step of the argument used to justify it, in wynthetiu 
in a still higher degree. Take, for example, tin* prop,,si. 
tion of Berkeley Ideas exist in Mind,'’ Here are three 
sy tit he »e.. /,/»■,< 1 . a general word applicable to each of 

our multitudinous state t of eon .cent .m-,i of all orders; and. 
as we see in the child, can be understood only after the 
putting together of many experiences, Mind h a syn. 
thesis of sitntea of conseumsm-v, it a thing we can li<rm*uo 
mition of without w miunl«rin<j, tiotiie of our 

mental acts. Kvcry conception of relation L a synthesis — 
that of iuehmiou being one. The child i>, enabled to re- 
cognize one thing in in another, by observations similar to, 
and nimultuurou i with, those which tench it the externality 
ot things; and unitl these observation)! have been gene- 
minted, the prop.,-,it ion ‘hat ideas are «’« mind in mo 
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thinkable. Thus, each of the words itlui, in, nun </. pm. 
supposes a synthesis; and the proposition Ideas evwi ui 
mind/ 1 is a synthesis of syntheses. Passing from ilm pro¬ 
position of Idealism to its reasoning, it might, bo shown 
that each of its syllogisms is a synthesis of syntheses ; ami 
that its conclusion, reached by putting together many syilo- 
gisms, is a synthesis of syntheses of syntheses. 

§ 409. Here, then, in its briefest form, is the issim 
raised That deliverance of consciousness which yields 
Realism, is either immediate or mediate. It it is immediate, 
everything is surrendered, and the controversy etuis. If it 
is mediate, then it is comparable in its intrinsic nature with 
that deliverance of consciousness which is said to yield 
Idealism: this also is mediate. Being both mediate, the 
question arises—In what respect do they differ ? and their 
most conspicuous difference we find to be that while the 
first involves hut a single mediate act, the second involve* 
a succession of mediate acts, each of which is itself made up 
of several mediate acts. Hence, if the mm mediate act of 
Realism is to he invalidated by the multitudinous mediate 
acts of Idealism, it must be on the supposition exemplified 
at the outset; namely, that if there is doubtfulness in a 
single step of a given kind, there is less doubtfulness in 
many steps of this kind. 
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crptiou u UfiivH*»nJU in *4 i" lyn-at* in ytv;m i^mu ,i,i \%a 
domrnt $ uf it, nr- *li iiturlh pr*<^uif*d. 

In lik^ ummm* nt-na,^ nikiyi* %*< 4 it^} i |ry yr "** t 

faith In flnur i,f mk>h tlm nw jiMiniits rm *> v r»* 

cal In 1 1 than in tlnun *4 Inrh f.}m rninpun* ?4 1 *'«i Sk- *3h;,.iv 
rmillnl If I r^firiit a »- I ImarT n nn r # 

whiln tin* iinjnv ■ mny, hj t.r* n;v ipin- hr 4,, t f * 4 

and my Iimrm t < l» 14r r * *• n* 4^ n - n * 

of my rnjmfihnn tlnin ?!' tl>' »'* nh ^ ^ *. » m* J .* " ^ 1 *t* 

work* Tim *lr\rwp*mil *4 a jm I'.* n * r ’4 |-l m r, v ,-p, y , .N-, 4 nn 

is rognrtM tm tam-h 1* ky ;v 5 ^ 4,,in f ln 

drsrr i{it inti i*f a f^r^nu * r a j»„^,t* 'i ynn «r N n 

yuan ago, 

ImrnmmrU nmv tnaiT/d n * inrlkr * S 

tmttmn *4 nn'i'nu sn^-r* ' u ^ 

krm« wn rail ^f-iriahi <f; ‘y * « sf t- a vXA^n^ * tr>’V^ ,\ ly 

wmlliig tim rindi4<’n*-i, ^%>‘-n i 1 % 4 l:\- s ?,n ? r ^ >■*' /n ^/,n 

Eunl inrttta in ^ If f *| -nk I i* II. m *h> - A 
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on the table in the next room., and on going to fetch it fiiul 
it is not there, I do not suppose that the presence of tin* 
book on the table as mentally represented, is comparable 
in certainty to its absence as actually observed. If, when 
humming an air I heard yesterday on a musical box, I 
imagine its cadences as taking this or that particular turn; 
and if to-day on hearing again this same air on tho musical 
box, I find the cadences are not as I t bought; it never 
occurs to me to accept my recollection ami reject my per- 
ception. 

By all persons, then, and in all cases, when* the eharactem 
of the acts of consciousness are in other respects the same, 
the deliverances given in vivid terms are accepted in pre¬ 


ference to those given in faint terms. Obscure perceptions 
are rejected rather than clear ones; remembrances which 
are definite are trusted rather than those which are inde¬ 
finite; and, above all, the deliverances of eonneiouHuess 
composed of sensations, are unhesitatingly preferred to those 
composed of the ideas of sensations. 

§411. The one proposition of Realism m presented in 
vivid terms; and each of the many propositions of Idealism 
or Scepticism is represented in faint terms. Let m grant 
that in both cases the process of thought m inferential. 
The two are nevertheless contrasted in this, that the single 
inference of the on© is made up of elements most, if not all, 
of which have the highest degree of distinctness ; while 
the many inferences of the other are severally made up of 
extremely indistinct element*. Suppose we consider a 
moment the composition of a link in tho Idealistic argument. 

Bach link is a consciousness that some one thing or 
group of things, which comes within a larger group if { 
things distinguished by a certain (diameter, hna id »o that 
character. In the process of thought yielding the conch*. 
sion, there is thus a mental representation of a Muti-cliuii 
(the representation being usually but partial); there is u 
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representation of the ineUuliug ok-i (u-mally ovttvmdy 
partial); there h a repre-ietitat i>*« of the prrdvat.d rliara.-nT 
as common to all members of th»* iuohidiu-r flan piU* 
extremely pariief’ ; and there m a r*-pre nu; in.at «.f i h * one 
daRR a» "meluded in th*’ "lift (a representation id .>> "vm- 
boliasnl hv a few e,m<-s taken to atand for all). H.-h-v, 
bositli'M the fact that the element i out of whseh th; i n»m. 
pit's foinfioimtfjn w formed aro of the in.it it met order, wo 
havo Uio fuel. that tho fp-upi «*f then* mdi.tmet- .<t>-niouN 
are but itididmeil.v repre muted at group:; amt that the 
iudusiim of tb* on»' by she othor n hut tmh tun tly re. 
presented. 

Hut tin* imlutmotno ** of tho n-nin emnp ■ msy en"h ii.fr- 
eunt "f th»* Itloali >t, it far greater than tint ‘ aim. nr a for 
thucluRio.i of thing* dealt with ar-' tm* ample reps'. • emf.i 
titan: t it**y are m*‘-ily repr.’-eni . t n pr-. .-ml 4 1 - a . 

If I all: go anythin'.' about ia*t"» 1 d" pa. v. • it 

simply <*f .’Utttl" olt.. . !nt-i h;-•, a i > ■*».’>'i ' jvd.j.'h 1 • as. ett 

vory iuatlotju pt-ly thud. >.f in th m t e • * ■<, "i- ,i uv>' 

other JHsemhingo, ‘f* fT-m'. twhi-di | ran ‘till i- . i »d 

(jnatoly think »<t in th.ir van* tm i). *» o»i..;iri nitty, «» 

tantin tally, or tt.ic h"i only : 1 idleg*’ it • 4 tU the *>• In-teru. 
goueuuu ami multiSudue u * 1 la. to ■ tog, thn*. So tW whet* 
1 make, or wh* u l iht- p», any g-iew-d 4 ab'im-nf tv <p . in.-g 
winatitmt, I fan but hurriedly dual. <.•.*'>• ti.*> sivi, 4,, • ■. 
i<lt*a.'i of n f« w of them, and j.-ui «;ta ih. r ... •« 

representation an e\?rein> U \ag»e }.* »<. » > J .T ?h t .< n* 

supposed to h»* rt j.iv'i.'in.'d ; .*f.d tla a. hi t s „' t U 

vaguo, 1 httvo t.»»4o. rvo that ■> ijj" ' >/■ -i h •- 

«aid h« bfl'4H? to th>- io thu.j: . '.upp. (.< f,,. r^yi '.s«! d, 

tliiTffniv hoSoito-i |n .f-is.*- y/ -uj., n»>- ui< a ot «J... J» |g 
rejiriRiiitod in an *apcdly fr<h;.- I'.a'tto.of. 

Nay, not f*V» u taw J'! tSa h-USUif ! I > f thf »•. 

fully ilfamhnl. 1'h.r oa.lt «•! tho'o -.mvo pr- s,a 

making Up thf hh alj it' i luyniiuai), i • cvp!.m sj.o 

ttjtithuU «*• f.di vi * I'd Th. ■> v- p.j ■ *. i )•. y or i> s.of 
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be translated into the equivalent thoughts* In man; 
instances they are not translated-—the equivalent thoughts 
are not called into consciousness. The words are just 
recognized as commonly standing for certain values, with¬ 
out its being ascertained whether their values mm forth¬ 
coming : just as cheques and bills are accepted and passed 
on, without inquiring whether there are assets to meet them. 
So that very frequently there is not even the indistinct 
representation, or re-representation, described j but only a 
symbolic representation of this ! 

§412. See, then, the contrast. Supposing that the 
deliverances of consciousness which yield Umiiam and 
Idealism respectively, were otherwise alike in their degree 
of validity; it would still happen that since the Realistic 
deliverance is given in terms of the highest possible dis¬ 
tinctness, while the Idealistic deliverance is given in terms 
of the extremest indistinctness, the Idealistic deliverance 
could not be accepted without asserting that things are 
most certainly known in proportion as they arc most faintly 
perceived. 
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ing; and, even taken by itself, any one of them fa 
obviously fatal to a doctrine which makes it. What, then, 
shall we think of the doctrine which requires us to negative 
all these three principles of rational thinking simultane* 
onsly ? Yet this is what the metaphysical duet due in general 
does. The primary independent belief the belief reaehel 
most directly, the belief given in terms of tin 4 highest 
distinctness, is to be abandoned as baseless; ami we are to 
take as well based the belief which is secondary and de¬ 
pendent, which rests on complex indirect evidence, and un 
evidence that is extremely indistinct. All three criteria of 
certainty guarantee the first, while the direct negations of 
these criteria are united to form the postulate of the last * 
and yet the last proposes to overthrow the first 1 

Need we wonder, then, at the strangeness of these meta¬ 
physical systems, as contemplated by those who have not 
cultivated “ the art of pulling tmoVself methodically ” f 
Need we wonder if the uninitiated pass them by with 
unconcern, mingled, it may be, with more or less uf turn- 
tempt ? Speculations which set out by inverting all those 
tests men commonly use in the pursuit of truth, art 4 not 
unnaturally thus met. 

§ 414. But now we have to outer upon a further stage of 

our inquiry. It is not enough to be clear that a doctrine is 
erroneous; it is not enough oven to disentangle the error from 
its disguises; it is further requisite" and in this rmv above 
all others requisite—that we should trace down the em»r to 
its simplest form and find its root. 

We have abundant reason for suspecting that there is a 
root of error common to all these systems which stm to 
establish beliefs that are absolutely inmngruotM with our 
primary belief. I do not mean simply that the ditlieuhy of 
thinking them, much more of accepting them, furnisher 
ground for this suspicion ; but I mean that, apart from tin* 
particular results reached, their general aspects are eminently 
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cannct be said to bare domoiwfnttfd that !»’ *<u , Hit) 

Inquiry into the Human Mind contains m> ‘HsprtK.f »f Seep, 
tioism, but is little more than an elaborate »ir»iu»t 

it. In his later work, tlio I'innays on the Into! hr Inn l iWr# 
of Man, he continues to adopt as premises what tin- .uvpius 
rejects as conclusions. Having: thrown down Iih h« 

remains outside tho lists, and merely hurls at hw opponent 
an occasional sarcasm. 

In the Dissertation appended to Ids edition of Ibid a . 
works. Sir William Hamilton placet* the j 

Philosophy on a more satisfactory footing Hut though he j 
gives systematic form to its doctrine* he dim n *4 render it 
criticism-proof. Among tho self-evidimt propurithiM with 
which he sets out, arc these;— 

“ Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy until 
proved mendacious.” 

«The mendacity of consciousness is j moved* if it -t data* 
immediately in themselves, or mediately in their tawdry 
consequences, bo shown to stand in mutual eon! radio! mu, M 

How a sceptic might very properly argue that thi'* to ,t 11 j 
worthless. For as tho steps by which eomoiou.m*^ i i i to be 
proved mendacious arc themselves wh of h«{i csmii me • 
and as they must be assumed trust worthy in pro 4 , fog that 
consciousness is not so; tho process remits in no mining the 
trustworthiness of particular acts of eomcioumn-H, to prove 
the mendacity of consciousness in general 

Perhaps it will be replied that, could it be riiowtu a cot*. ; 
tradiction between tho data of coii«chiii>oiff-H winild of ill be 
the justification of BcepticiHin—that though if would not 
prove the certainty of falsehood, which implies somewhere 
a test of truth, it would yet prove the huptonjlobty <*f do 
termming any judgment to be either true or fufoe, The 
rejoinder is, that tho cognition of a contradiction brtweeti 
two primary data of consciousness, implying m it doe i the 
union of those two data in a certain relation, in n more 
complex operation of consciousness than the cognition of 
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either datum hy it-mlf; that any tmtru itworthim-sa of e<m- 
pciouHmws, did it esdst, mu it render the rnmjiomid c *:.;mtiou 

iiuire uneerfain thiut the ?un;[de .-o^nitions; that hence the 

coiuu'iuusmwM of a umlradietmn cau newr have -a* irreat a 
ralulity ns cither “f the primary data of cm n-toteme n ho. 
tween \vhi>'h it is utippo'ied to exi.f,; that {hu t iho nitty 
lof'ienl s»ee|iti«'i*m must le* directed svsriiitt it, the .-teemim* 
euntmdiction ; amt that, eimacjnently, i. inm mint 

lewtruy its. tr at the first step. 

Doubtless alt Hut, merely nerving to .how that tin* men- 
daeity of eoti-rinirMnoju eanmit tie proved, amt that the 
dthrfc to estuhleh either • !-.•• validity *>r invalidity of eon,. 
Hcimwut'H.i i -1 nnatni.'*‘U.i to the mechanical nhuirdity of 
Vyiiv to lift tin* chair ••tie situ <m, d<««-,i n,.r dimini h the 
credibility of eim'teietMm ".a merely ...lunvi that it * crnli- 
hititv must tie a,-i mined. Sir Wdl-. uu Hamdt 'H’ i tent, 
dtnjily fail i to lif t|» « i: it*" only harm Iciuj: tfut the oiler 
of a valueless *'Haraut*-e, ini < ;•> u t>> nui tint whs- h it w 
put forward, to insure. 

(hie furth* r th-j-tf, h*>»ev. r, w to. h um-'li rmic-Ti > u i her •, 
is shown, t'c.e, nr.;, as ! he f sv..mim» oniioteu duel, that 
an luiMumjiti-m of the tru Uw.,rf i of cm u-mu urn r* *n 
ijrnmit, fad'* to help u i ; and •■'"■H}', a • vm haw done, that 
there mint e*u ,t. -.oho-w in-re m n, s s m.-ei a way of 
determining trust worthum • ; we are 1* ft with tlm imphc,*. 
tiuH that there loot to lie found ■>-mr y i, ‘i -•»>' ir m- of 
comunimsneia which i> trustworthy tu i >*m;.»ii ;'>is with nil 
other modem 

§ 4Ml. Other«•»*»«* sUtm-jf the >•,»•.*», we mint, in pta*„ of 
a vntfue, uumothoilic deliverance of omM'intian'iit, >nih«tt» 
tutu Home {Hveite, methodic .!«!*v< ram-e. In tie* UuKusyo 
of Mvelmien, we tiav*-t,. r. >e tVofa a !"-)■( dollnite to a more 
definite form of mental notion. And tin u i»de*-d, is an 
Hiijieet of the inaii, r whu h we may nd vantnKooir.lv p mm tt 
Moment to CMiend'-r. 
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It is with mental progress as with all ot her progress, that 
along with increasing integration and increasing hetero¬ 
geneity there goes increasing definiteness; and in, the 
region of the intellect, as everywhere else, exactness can be 
reached only through stages of decreasing inexact ness. It 
is impossible to get accuracy from undeveloped minds; and 
undeveloped minds disliko prescribed ways of obtaining 
accuracy. Cooks liato weights and senles—prefer handfuls 
and pinches; and consider it an imputation mi their skill if 
you suggest that definite measures would be bet ter. There 
are uneducated men who trust their own sensations rather 
than the scale of a thermometer—will even sometimes say 
the thermometer is wrong, because it does not agree with 
their sensations. Tho like holds with language. 

You cannot get uncultivated people, or indeed the great 
mass of people called cultivated, to tell you neither more 
nor less than the fact. Always they either over-state or 
under-state; and regard criticism or qualification of their 
strong words as rudo or perverse. So, too, i« 

it with the processes of thinking carried mi by those 
who are wanting in power or discipline of thought* They 
guess at results. They will not; deliberately examine pro¬ 
mises and conclusion. They art* impatient if you hint a 
doubt whether tho case in question belongs to the class they 
have referred it to; or whether that class invariably pos¬ 
sesses the character they predicate of it. In short, j'a.t in 
proportion as their ability to reason is small, they resent auy 
attempt to bring their conclusion, or any part of their 
argument, to the test. 


• Now though among men who philosophise, there has com- 
monly been a prolonged exercise of the reflective powers; 
though they recognize tho need for method and precision ; ami 
though by studying Logic many have deliberately prepared 
for carrying on tho higher menial processes correctly; 
yet even among them there is a remnant of indofimitenoss 
and an apparent reluctance to use the final precaution re- 
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swered the previous question—In what way do the inherited 
forms of mental action determine our thoughts in respect fcc 
such conclusions ? 

Those who deny the existence of anything innate, and 
refer the whole of every mental phenomenon to experience, 
are in the like position. Suppose that at birth there exists 
nothing to determine the way in which impressions received 
from without shall be dealt with. Still there is not escaped 
the conclusion that all rational thinking is governed by some 
principle which is established before rationsd thinking 
begins. For what has been going on during the king period 
between birth and the time when there is a possibility of 
philosophizing? what has been taking place in this which 
we call self, before there is reached the power of xe//-iuterpre- 
tation—if it ever is reached? The very hypothesis alleges 
that the experiences have been during all this time iu omrsc 
of classification and organization. There have been developing 
multitudinous strong associations—various habits of mind 
and conceptions that have grown rigid—sundry fundamental 
forms into which the experience's have been put together* 
Evidently, then, the natures of those, fixed long before the 
higher mental activities become possible, mu,t gturm these 
higher mental activities. Self-intm-profatiun is a process of 
thought; the nature of that process is already determined 
before self-interpretation can begin; the validity of this 
pre-determined process must be taken for granted in accept¬ 
ing the results of self-intorpretation-^iivcui if interpre¬ 
tation leads to the conclusion that there is nothing in mind 
but experiences. That is to say, the necessities of thought 
which experience has produced, must be pustulated as un¬ 
questionably true before they can ho resolved into experi¬ 
ences. 

In every case, then, by every school, something has to be 
- assumed.. A certainty greater than that which any reason- 
mg can yield, has to be recognized at the outset of all reason¬ 
ing—be it the reasoning which proposes to show that 
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bli© acknowledgment that there cannot he reached anv pro¬ 
mise on which the entire series of proofs depends. 

Hence Philosophy, if it does not avowedly stand on some 
datum underlying reason, must acknowledge that it has 
nothing on which to stand—must confess itself to he baseless. 

§ 419. From all points of view, then, we discern the same 
implication. Before there can be a settlement of these pro¬ 
longed controversies, there must be found something which 
all sides admit as a transcendent certainty. Obviously thin 
must be the test of certainty itself; for no truth can be so 
certain as that test by which its certainty is recognised. 

In the next chapter and the two succeeding it, we will 
consider where this test is to be found, what it in, mid how 
to apply it. 
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Everywhere, then, exact results are reached only ] 
comparing things of the same denomination ; and whom t] 
things to be compared arc of different denuminatioim, o: 
of them must be reduced to the same with the other, < 
else the equivalent of each in a denomination different fro 
either must be found. This method wo have now to appl 
By this means only can exact results bo reached in tin 
field we are exploring. 

§ 421. The units with which wo have hen' to deal ai 
propositions. These are the ultimate components of know 
ledge. The simplest intuition equally with the moi 
complex rational judgment, has the same fundament,! 
structure: it is tho tacit or overt assertion that something 
or is not of a certain nature—belongs or does nut belong ( 
a certain class—has or has not a certain at tribute. 

No state of consciousness can become an element of wlm 
we call intelligence, without becoming one term of a pro 
position which is implied if not expressed. Not only whoi 
I say “I am cold,” must I use this univor .al verbal fort) 
for stating a relation; but it is impossible for me dearly b 
think X am cold, without going through some conscious 
ness having this form. Tho mere recognition of a sensatioi 
as being a sensation of cold, cannot occur without the sensa 
tion being thought of as like certain before-know) 
sensations ; and it cannot be so thought of without makinj 
a tacit assertion respecting it. Everywhere thmughou 
the Special Analysis, wo saw that the 'intellectual pmeesi 
is, from beginning to end, essentially the same in method 
From the first stages in which simple feelings are ideuiifiec 
and discriminated, to tho last stages in which the most 
intricate clusters of things ami acts and relations are grouped 

? fc \i Gir si,nilara aild grated trim, their diadmilam 
the difference is not in tho ultimate nature of the mental 
act, but m tho extent to which it is complicated. Alleged 
distinctions into Intuition, Understanding, ami Heasuu art 


muwrnoNH QifAUT.vnv i»:ly tUHTiNunstiRm db5 

5 orfa^di»tittctioU 8 % A consciousness propositional in its 

form, is involved in reeogm/uttg an odour to bn of thus or 
that kind, just ns much m in recognising State-education to 
bo a kind of Bocialmm* 

Propositions, thoiip constitute the common denomination 
jo which all systems of belief, simple or oomph**;, have to bo 
reduced, before wo can sdentifioidly teat thorn, Propose* 
tions arc the units of comped ton out of which Itealkm and 
Idealism are alike framed j and if wo an* rigorously to 
compare Realism and Ideal! on in respect of tlielr validitum, 
wo must first compare their respective until of composition* 
The problem before us is to ascertain what ipmUtnfive differ* 
encas, if any, edsfc between the proposituuu out of which 
these conflicting systems tire composed, 

§ 422, Vnrums groupings of jm*jto stems result, according 

as these or those dtllrmte** i among pr»»po ii terns are run* 
sideml Of tlit* many possible da * dwations, only two eeieu* 
Rally concern its ben*] ami of flw»o we may fir ifc take the 
ono dividing them into tin* simple and the complex* Them 
are some proposition » which tumth uvmrt little more than 
they avowedly assert ; while llnro are tabor propositions, in 
which what is tacitly asserted immensely exceeds in amount 
what is avowedly asserted. 

The proposition--e* t have it pain/ 1 may bo railed* in con* 
trait with most proposition h h simple one ; thmigli oven it 
involves the unexpressed propodtioni that I have a body, 
that this body has a part In which tliii pain Is localised, and 
that I have before had pains with which l dais till i ns like 
in general nature. Strictly speaking, tm such thing exr*M 
ia an ahmdutdy-iimplo jw*po Rion, implying nothing 
beyond one subject and one predicate known in relation* 
Nevertheless, though the simplest proposition connotes 
sundry other proposition y there in u broad line to la* drawn 
between it and flit* great mass of propositions, which 
levomlly n aks multitudes of predications beyond that which 
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they appeal' to make. Lob us consider oat* of those ordinary 
propositions—seemingly very simple but really- very com¬ 
plex. 

On a bench before me is a seated figure, and I think, or 
perhaps say—There is an old man. Not to dwell upon the 
most general propositions, that this is a solid body, and 
that it exists at a certain distance in a certain direction, let 
us enumerate the chief special propositions involved. These 
are that specially-shaped areas of colour in speciat relations 
of position imply a dross; that within a divas there exists 
a living body; that the particular combination of forms and 
colours shows the living body within to he a man and not 
a woman; that the bent back turned towards mo, with tlm 
head bowed forwards, indicates that the man is old-all 
which special propositions severally involve general propo¬ 
sitions respecting these relations as observed in past ,..\- 
perience. To prove that my overt predication includes these 
many tacit predications, wo have only to remember that 
the living body within the dress may be female instead of 
male; or, further, that instead of being a living body it may 
be a dummy, such as tailors put in their windows' l see 
the figure movo, however—the head turns. Hero I find 
verification if any ho needed: the proposition tacitly asserted 
being, that all objects which have certain aspects mid which 
move are living. It may happen, however, that this, along 
with the other tacit propositions included in my overt pro¬ 
position, is false—the sent may ho a seat at Madame 
Tussaud’s, and the figure may ho the wax figure of t'ubhetf, 
with head moved now and then automatically. 'J’hia 

instance I do not give to show the untrustworthiuess of 
ordinary propositions; for in the immense majority of oases, 
these, with all their implied propositions, are true. I do it 
to show distinctly the number of propositions included in an 
ordinary proposition which appears simple; and the many 
possibilities there are that this proposition may be falsified 

by the falsification of one or other of the included |.rou„ H i. 
tions. * 1 ' 
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How much ia often inserted by implication that, dues 
not seem to In* asserted, and what erroneous couelusionx 
henco result, will bn better shown by im illustration of 
another kind. On n cold winter's night, a gnu-light . «-.-u 
through the window of a cab, or a light in a shop looked id 
tlirough a pnno that, lms been much rubbl'd, is surrounded 
by a halo. Whoever examines will see (hid this halo is caused 
by scratches on the glass; ihe curves of whirh are arcs uf 
circles having the light for their centre. The proposition 
which expresses the result of his oluervatiou, and seems to 
assert no mure than th > remit of his observation, is that im 
the part of the gin u through which he looks, the .scratches 
produced by rubbing are arranged concentrically with the 
light. If, however, he should bo dart led by the strange- 
ncsH of this proposition, mid should so bo led to impure, he 
will find, on moving his head about, that through whatever 
part of the glass he look t, there n round the light a similar 
halo of illuminated concentric Mcrntchn*. Thitt discovery 

makes it clear that the propi nit j,m ..-iginally ultinnrd to 

himself (that tin* gl.c. i was .scratched m niriei concentric 
with the light) wa entirely tui >1. ading. Ife pereeivei haw, 
along with the propo oti.m that timer hi 4rd these concent me 
scratches, he had inadvertently ineluded another proposi- 
tioaj namely, that, there did imt exist on the came spot 
scratches otherwise arranged, tmmea nimbly eve, ediug in 
mmdier the coucentric nrmtrhmi, He learns that, in fart the 
scratches on any part of the plus i have no cone,mine 
arrangement at all; but run in <■,.untie--, duvetmus with 
multitudimma curvatures, Ami at length he discovers Hm 
truth to be that under the renditions of the ease, only the 
fow scratches which happened to run , „nr» ntrimily, reflect* ti 
the light ami came mb, view ; while the immeu sely-imum 
uumcrutm iieratchei huvmg other ,licet ions, remaiued in- 
visible. This example is typical of a wide range 

of complex prop,,dtionri, in which, ah mg with certain cun- 
tipituunift facts itHirtn*d, there is a tacit denial of facta of n« 
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opposite kind, which arc by the iirwasitiiH of the cane incon¬ 
spicuous. The popular gouerali&atiun that " murder will 
out/*is one in point. Along with tin' open affirmation that 
many murders, at lust concealed, have been afterwards dis¬ 
covered (the cases of discovery being thus rendered con* 
spicuous) there goes the implied titlirmatioti that there ait* 
not as many or more murders, at first concealed, which 
always continue concealed (the cases of mm-discovery thus 
necessarily remaining inconspicuous), Current etmeludufw 
drawn from statistical evidence, by political rensonem even of 
high culture and scientific discipline, furnish many kindred 
examples. 

From this somewhat discursive discussum we are brought 
round to our immediate topic, on observing that the lash 
named cause of error in complex propudtinin, is a cause 
which pervades all class-reasoning: including that which 
metaphysicians employ, I do not mean merely that every 
general proposition predicating something of a clu-^t, is a 
highly-complex proposition, because it colligates the many 
propositions severally made respecting the individuals of the 
class; but I mean, further, that then* is in all cases a marked 
tendency for the very act of predicat ion to bring into pro¬ 
minence those members of the class which fulfil the predica¬ 
tion, and to leave in the background those members of the 
class, if there are any, which do not fulfil it. An example 
in point may bo recalled from tin* chapter on the ** Henson* 
ings of Metaphysicians/* Kant alleges that all sensations 
given to ns by objects have Hpace m their form. Beyond 
the fact that this general proposition affirms many particular 
propositions, and may bo invalidated by whatever in¬ 
validates any one of them ; there is the find* that tin* sensa¬ 
tions of sight and touch, which fulfil the predication, are 
those which, when Space in spoken of, come into the fore¬ 
ground of consciousness: leaving In the background thorn) 
which have not Space as their form. And hence the 
result that Kant has affirmed of all sensations what done 
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not hold of sound or odour; and (hat thii complex propose 
tion of his has prtw-ed current, though siotae <<f the particular 
proposition** included in it would n.4 have pm-ed. 

Cloarly, thou, that wo ran compare rendu ,iou t with 
scientific rigour, wo mud not only re-olvo arguments into 
tlu'ir constituent prop-> it ion i, hut, mini rcidvo each complex 
proposition into the simple projto'.ifiemi cempo'ing i*- A«»i 
only when each of thee simple proj>o-utsott t hat hern 

separately test* 4, «■»« the complex proposition mud** ttp of 

them he regarded in h?n ing approximately a validity etpi.4 
with that of a dniph* ptvpo .stimi which ha* hern teded. 

§ 42!h Itefore wo cun eh irty ds cm that fundamental 
character di' tinpus-lung the prop* at i< .»-i we accept from 
those W*> rojeet, there t U further d.vi afloat loll OHO iu 

which propo >it» ti i ;>*••• grouped ace. u-dmg ; ‘t thou* term,a are 
mil or hit ftl, »r partly ore aid par!!y the <<tti. r, As every 

propositiofi espr*'i .em** rdati- .n h.-tween .nine tw«. t« rm , 

we must nf the same w-rd in nil <v*-ri t>. « xprev; the 
mental art hi whidi the rih*i"ti v Known. 'The only 
appropriate w-.r-i it c •■•Ktti.'V ; ami v«. !wt" here, thcr' * 

fnrt*, to ill itinpie. h among the im» ti. onion of ci»j*i*itsu*.« 
which prop** iitioti. expo •, m.-m'die-g in the dementi of 
them occur in perm pte n, or m thought, or m the two 
entnhiued. 

When tht' content of a propo-t'r-u i. th** i*. I item between 
two term - both of whtdi are dir-eiiy pr • i -nt. it, m when I 
pinch tuy linger »nd urn Mmnlmm - u It roteicu m of tht* 
pain amt of the p! -..•<• where n i«, iv.- hare a simple pmi. nhi» 
tiiv nnjuitit n. if m st it y 1 r« or nd« r that toy linger wmm 
pincheil, tile ento' mil of tie* relation between the piun 
xml the finip r, tbit; nog from the ompinal eon icimemi s* tn 
having faint ternm tn .tend «<f livid t*-rue*» hut otherwiw* 
tho witne in mu tire, if n “ample »,< nxjmttm. 

If when pinched l ti.-e that, the thing pinching nut in 
tt vice, the ct ntenl of the prop.w that, along with 
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certain presented appearance* there go the fungible 
substance, ami structural diameters which make up ni¥ 
conception of a vice, all which arc represent -d ■ , lH *j 
hence the cognition is a pjoiti'.'iv-rTro.v.'f .*»>,. 

If I afterwards, when not seeing it, uv that, th,g w )iich 
pinched mo was a vice, the content of the pr.-pe,;<i,. n j, ; n 
part representatim ami in part re-rcpivi,-f; < ,«f/;v „• fj,„ vintal 
impression, which is the first term of the reliti. a 1 ; W ,„ r f t j 
represent, and the accompanying attribute, which 1 think 
of as going along with the visual impres •». .n, I ro. represent. 
And hero we observe (hat ognitiom, hi they thu i p.m into 
tho representative and re-repiviontitive, |»v..nio cej^r/c. 
lively compound— each term become , one in which Wtt 

included many propositions that, arc t nobly , T .r*ed in tk> 

way shown above. From this stage w<* juu to another j u 
which the cognitions also become can c.mp. uiul, 

Thus^to carry out the same iilu it rat )<.», if tu’tbn mve H f 
pinching by a vice, I add the various ether ea.e.t in which 
I have been pinched by a closing doer, «. r by h drawer, e r 
by a heavy weight, and make the general nr or:i. , n tht; 
masses of dense matter made to approach ore u .|Mher «h|, 
much force, will pinch tlie fiedt that ci ism i }>* t, n theta* 
it is manifest that the ctintent, of ttie pr> <p< • ,:t mt i t n, roia» 
•tion betweeu two terms, each of which is *.n»V/r//iv/ y ' )V , 
representative and also cumulatively reovpriwuhih'jv, 

And now, bearing in mind these di >hncti,»n , wo n;,* the 
cognitions which are expressed by propositi,.,,,, ..nm*,,’., we 
go on to observe how they severally behave under 
tion. 


. v 118 m y a ftimtl wilti I aw n^yinn 

m the country shows me a favourite e.cv, I l( . f(t 
brown and white brown patches on a white ground. Wink 
I look at the animal, the cognition which t have that here 

LbT r t r a 1 l T U / mU * . !u, >*‘ r «*'« "i'ite m 

^ a lie subject and Us {imUcuf** detinue U* mmt 



I'to’lWlCMtf 4 t>'. vi’Ct ,i >' 5 *. i'*l 

together: Irtmv'f HrJ :mu tu’ v. ,t : T., a :V> 

Mtln* einifnmiiu?. :«*•>* ■> 1 •" ' : »**• ’*< to 

haw thi-t tvhii et. M • *" ! '• l i 

fuvu«rii.‘ f*w, i>»4 :■ i. i ? t ■ • a v. ■ ■ • *4, < 

sputa m tin* i<r.*wu u ■!. Mj ■* ’ ■ ;■ ' - 

rnlaH'*u:-> uftltu ;» - T>i ? r :•*">* ’* " ’ •> " ’ 

|in«**Httttiv*S H ut.-H »ha« t!,-’ tv.,-. I.,! ■ » * 1 n 

tb> #un»«* perii>t*’Ut fu! c! >n. W5- I .»■>* • 4! *' *4 

( ,f w Uitu pah*!:” . >'» .t Ht'-.V-l i"ri. -H.< , ■* ‘ u 'I*- «<* 

patch**.'* t.n a «?.!*■' T*’’ > * I -• <' ■ 5 V*.. : T W 

thm (•*•».!< U> uv .' 1*; !l,.tvU: »* .Tv ’>< I h m !h-ag'.s 

them: in f th<* ,i^ uli. h n v, ./:* > ‘H.- 

UWH, I thesk <T th ' J'k!'.-;s- .** iH he. HU :w,i *':< tt* 

white, flu* i;.*« u:*rh ?'* *» whsT -h- »■ w '■ ■ s * >;* ... 

prupu-.itinn .!•> *»■.' >• '■ »;•' •<» T* • '.«'!• i‘ V K" ■; : he - m : . n 

tlti*y hint «h*-u t ■>*w th. ,w, r !' v„ r •• *■• t ; t "• a 1 
have th** ..ante *'h *-v<■ ••"(' u* 4‘-- j..•;•■?'■ . . ... <•; l\i 

in th.* pr*-v The. tit ■■* »• i ■■ t i 

art'sH, that, fh**}’ h-T'’ -v! . T- s' ‘i 

then* vvi'iv tiv. i i ;• * ■ > 

uf whi.-h u,'h-.r i ’. ' .. * . </ > m 

Um*,v «tni in the p- e- I » t< . - . -A ,, w * 

s ( ‘i< th.tf ; »n t>r.i;n *ry pc .■.’■■■ -h ,. l • - *.!. :. 

picitii.ii: tahieh >1.5'. a* * s .Tv • '■ •*•' ’ ” . ■ *» 

M.t!i»t th?< jitv.h.'.»!»’ i-.t'ii-r *■> t" '. 1 ; i t r -vt, 

is ht-fnl-t* »’.'*> Vt*. Si in .-*.T ,. i .1 ■ «• ; ; ■*.«, 

Utt turtiin,' tn r-' ». i. {•-. a ; 1 , ■■ *, • t • 

ttiitrh l;n’j,'>-r pt- p. tti. i« - t'U..- * ' ‘‘ ■ ■■ <t j ’ , ■>.. * ■>/.' 

the rhar.tei't* th>t ti" >‘y ‘‘ ;» i 3 . <‘ Ki ' *t *' ’ 

iirntmUy i-st;.! in th- tv',./.-;) /;* .v-.i, V»;.>.- , o tu !h.* 

ca t* j,'ivcu alit t.«, i I - ,f . s-. s*.. i n *>• ■**' 4 

%w, aunt ’.ay ’* Tit-;.” »' .*■; '-'4 *•*. ^ a* Il '> '-■* ” ‘'a. 

cttith'il prup.' itti-.f! !»!•■ 'f'.> ia *■« >5 n.-- jn.T>. 

Ciwiitj? I*. «-.»•%!•,* With at’. ■.’..hjM’t. It' u.a 'u^y;- -J- 

thikt the pni’..,».n wi"l*m ti-e 4i’".a :*t tt i '.<4 t» u-, * •,* « 
yutiug tuttii putting *>n th.* npp*ar*»tu«t >4 *i *- 
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position that along with tho appearance* then* exists «u 
old man, changes: tho rendering of tin' *'»«unt«*r-|*r«‘itii.-iition 
into thought, involves the representation of a y.uisi«r matt 
as existing along with’them. Or if it is alleged that t!m 
occupant of the dress is a woman, or that is is ,**,.me muni- 
mate matter with which the dress is stuffed, tin-a* predicate!* 
arc represented and the original predicate ceawi fin- the 
time to exist. So, too, is it, when unload of the con¬ 
ception of life as tho cause of movement, it is *mgg.* ttod that 
the movement is automatic. Hut her*', as before, ; H 
observable that though in the entire proportion This ia 
an old man,” there tiro muuy inoludeil proportion* of which 
the subjects and predicates do not invariably **\j*,t in the 
relations alleged; there art' other proposition** the ,<h mtmts 
of which have this unchanging coexistence. Whi|.* looking 
at tho figure, its colours never exist out of their space, 
relations. Along with tho cognition of it* n.vir mb* there 
invariably coexists tho cognition of a remote side ; «n<{ 
similarly, with tho consciousness of it a* a v : did.* object, 
there invariably coexists tho eon,scion meet of *,,»m p,,si 
tiou in front, more or loss special in direction. 


§ IIoi Oj* ikon, wo huvo ji hruntl il i 11 si? * 1 14 ^ 11 

positions. There are sumo tint predicates ,,f which always 
exist along with their subjects; ami there are others of 
which tho predicates do not always exist along with their 
subjocts. Those of tho first class express cognition* such 
that the thing alleged continues bcfi.ro eunsehm as 
iong as the thing of which it is alleged continues before 
consciousness; and those of the second class expr.-ei roe. 
nitions such that tho thing alleged may disappear f r .. m ...1 
seriousness while tho thing of which it is alleged remain*. 
These are respectively tho cognitions we «,eeo*u:nr% accept 

and the cognitions wo do not necessarily ... 

over the second class, as not hero concerning «„ rmtl £ 
the first class two distinct orders, at which we must gi mi e*. 

There are cognitions in which the coexistence of two 
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cognitions are those which contain gem-ml abstract j-pfo, 
tious, quantitative or qualitative. 'Hi.' ax:,.ms of Mathe¬ 
matics express cognitions which an* such shat along w ; t {, 
the consciousness of the subject the con.«,r:>,u-,ue.<w "of (| t0 
thing predicated invariably cxi.-H ; and massy of the n mi . 0 
special mathessiatieal propositions have th 1 eharaetcr. 
One of these is the preposin'en that ;mv !w>, ddes u f a 
triangle are greater than the third .bdm Wo hisvo 

the same trait in those most abstract eegnitiojH which 
Logic formulates. If there exid snore A'a than B’-t • Jim | 
if in some mixed group of the two. th<< HA owed the As 
in number; then, outside of this group, tbosv mint t> xat 
more A’s thau It’s. Hero we have a e..< »stsf hut mu-h shat 
given iu consciousness the relations specified, mol the rehw 
tion predicated will silwavs be found wish shorn. 

One important distinction among tlm.e sub-eht-He# 
making up this general class of prop-.-iti..;;remains to 
be noticed; and it is one of great mgtuTw ur-e. h, t | w 
aimjiled of them, whether the s. rm t be r. •! nr ideal, 
or whether they be feelings or svl ition i, t!»,• eemo-xmn l( f 

tho predicate with its subject is so eh,-;,, that its ... 

cannot bo kept out of eouseionutim t; when-a , m | Illiri , 
complex of tliesu the iuvariably-eo'-xisti*u! thints' pn theated 
has to bo sought for in consrioume o. When 1 ■.■ iS shat l 
am dazzled by tho Hun, or when, touching a body i u t h* - dark, 

I say that it must have some extend-,n, the predicate-) „t 
the propositions not only invariably r.,e*U with their sub. 
jects (tho one as long as I look at the Hun, uu d the other 
whenever I perceive or imagine any object but, they inva. 
nably coexist with them in such ways tltat tlmy emmet im 
overlooked. Whereas in those eumulativ, Sy-tv’ptv ..idativa 
cognitions which Logic formulates, the invariable c.-exist, 
ence predicated is cifteu inconspirtmu <, and mm, be over, 
looked. Thus, in the case above given, the romdu ion that 
outside the group described there mud. e*i,t more ,V‘n than 
Bs, does not conspicuously coexist with the premises: tho 
premisses may be represented without the conclude,! being 
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§ 426. To ascertain whether with a <vi tain subject 
a certain predicate invariably exists, we have «m ether way 
than, to sock for a east' in which the subject exist/) without 
it; and wo conduct the search by trying to replace this in. 
variably-existing’ predicate by some other, or by trying to 
suppress it altogether without replacing it, 

This is what, iu other words, we describe H t trying to 
conceive the negation of a proposition. If, having t-audied 
a body in the dark, and having become in slant ly eon wiims 
of some extension as aeenmpanvitig the red-danee, I wish to 
decide whether the proposition — M Whatever reiitN hai ex- 
tension,” expresses a cognition of the highog. certaint v, how 
do I do it? L endeavour to think aw ay the extension from 


* The above title is identical with that «{ an artt.de which t j.nt.hih,.,! in 
the IKftrfmtato- UM«w for OofoWr, IH.V3 ; setting noth m oittli,,,, the doc- 
trine now set forth more fully, in thin <:tm|<ter and tin- .».» 'rrdmg »t 
4 ho article named woe iu jiart a critit'i tm on the c-miiov.'i tv I., tween Mr, 
Mill and Dr. Whowell, respecting the nature of tieo-wry tmtl.i a nib 
cmnin which, agreeing with Mr. Mill in rejecting Dr. Whtw.tr* 
tion of necessary truths, I ventured to ditfo, f.nm him roij.0110^ the v alue 
of a certain test by which I)r. Wh.-wrll said they w et„ d,o rimiiMt.-.l, hut hy 
which they are not diw-rimin at. d. Mr. Mill »vp lied in the next nldi-.n -,f Ht.i 
Uyic; and a rejoinder from not has sim-e l»eu |.uM, .|*.«| i„ the K.rtr.y/./fo 
Rmme, followed hy a rcrejninder from him in later e-Utfonv ,4 hr. 
logw. 1 he amicable «mt«vvw,y that him Man beet, h . Mi! ,, 
as, I am now obliged to resume. Doth on permt,*! and v, ,10^1*0,.e.nds, 
am very sorry to be still at issue with Mr. Mill on this fonda.mmul ones, 
turn. For two vcaaotw, especially, 1 regret having to contend spinet tie* 
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§ 427. And first lot me exclude nil possible midnferpret,, 
lions of terms, (hie <4 the mischiefs wrought by the p„„tj. 
lent habit of exaggeration, is that .minii of the words u*,»il 
for scientific and philosophical purposes have their force and 
precision destroyed: instance iu/hiiti-’ and f;m.i7>7v, which 
even from the mouths of seientitie men who ..imuld knew 
better, may now be heard applied t<« <piito ordinarv quati. 
tities and differences, The meaning of nr- <>i vuimWc has 
boon made uncertain by habitual misuse of this kind. People 
wishing to express strongly their disbelief in something 
alleged, have used this word for the purpose ; and thus in. 
conroiniide. lias eome in many minds to be (lie equivalent of 
incredible. This vitiated meaning . f the word has been 
assumed to be that which l intended t.> give it throughout 
tlio argument here presented in a revised form -a miuppiv. 
bensiou which had not occurred to m«> at .me that tiii'dit 
arise. Lest this misapprehension should agon ;u*i ie, j„t 
here define and illustrate what 1 menu by iucmicmwible, 
as distinguished from ineredilde or unbelievable. 

An inconceivable proposition is one of which tin* toms 
cannot, by any effort, be brought bet..re cott icjy.t, aieiv in 
that relation which the prop.iNttiou assert» bet w*-t*u them — 
a proposition of which the subject and the predicate offer mi 
insurmountable resistance to union in thought. An untie, 
liovablo proposition is one which admits of being framed it, 
thought, but is so much at varum-,, with experience, 
which its terms have habitually been <,therw i ie united, that 
its terms cannot be put in the alleged relation without 
effort. ^ I him, it is unbelievulde that a cannon.lull tired 
from England should reach America; but it „ot in,mo. 
ceivable. . Conversely, it. is inconceivable that .me aide of » 
triangle is equal to the sum ef the other tw„ mdcs not 
simply unbelievable. The two sides cannot be ivpre icnted 
m consciousness as becoming equal in th.-ir joint length to 
the third side, without, the representation of a triangle 
being destroyed; and the concept of a triangle cumor'be 
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between simple propositions ami complex propositions, 
was pointed out that no scientific comparisons run | H , ma 
except between propositions cf the same denomination, 
was shown by implication that a b-s* legitimately applical 
to a simple proposition, tho subject ami predicate of wht 
are in direct relation, cannot bo legitimately applied to 
complex proposition, tho subject ami predicate of which a 
indirectly related through tho many simple propositm 
implied. To this criticism of Mr. Mill, therefore, !tl y rep 
is that the propositions erroneously accepted because tht 
seemed to withstand the test, were complex proportions i 
which the test is inapplicable; and that no errors arisin 
from its illegitimate application can be held to tell agatui 
its legitimate application. 

If the question be asked—How are we to decide what 
a legitimate application of tho test ? I answer that alremlj 
in restricting its application to proportion i which aw n< 
further decomposable, I have pointed to the needful dit 
tinction. This question is so all-important a one, howevei 
that I must bo excused fur endeavouring to give sue 
further answer to it ns will leave m> p>t-i.-itbibty of nit mppre 
hension. Perfectly concrete examples of the apphmbdd 
of the test and of its* inapplicability will be ,t nerve th 
purpose. 

A and B are two lines. How is it. decided that they m 
equal or not equal ? No way is open but that of rompitriuj 
the two impressions they make on cumtetumnto u, | fc,,,,,, 
them to bo unequal by an immediate act if the difference ii 
great, or if, though only moderately different, they «,*e rlusi 
together; and supposing the difference is but slight, i 
decide tho question by putting the hues in apportion whet 
they are movable, or by carrying a movable ime from om 
to the other when they are fixed, tn any ea I obtain i» 
consciousness tho testimony that the impremion produced 
by the ono line differs from that produced by the other, 01 
this difference I can give no further ovidcm-*, thau that I 
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am oouscious of it, and ttn«l it impossible, while ooutom 
oht'iag tliO lines, to got rid of tho The pro ■ 


A B 0 

tamilion that tho lines are unesptnl is a propsssitbn of wlu«k 
tho at gat ion in iueoureivahh*. Hut now aupp.wo it w ankest 
whether B and < ! are espial; or whether (' tuul !> are espial. 
No positive answer is ruble. Instead <>f its being imam- 
ceivalde that 1! is longer than <\ or espial to it, or shorter, 
it is eotteetvahh' that it et ivny one ot the three, ilete att 
appeal to the dirt-el verdiot of mum-ionsne;i;t is ilbgitiuiale; 
hmtuse on transferring the attention from H to V-, nr 0 to 
1), the ehauges in tint < it lew elements of tin* mspreswistini no 
entangle tint elements t.. he eompuml, a-s to prevent tin‘in 
from being put in nppo dtioii. If the gtn stiou of relative 
length is to he det.'flinuetl, st must bt» by reelilieation of 
the "'bent lim»; and thit is tlone through a aerie* of step., 
earls one of whieh involves an immediate judgment akin to 
that by whirls A and H are eompare.l. Now as hen*, so in 
other eases, it is only sample pem-pts or mneept* re-ips-eting 
th*t relations of whmh imsmnliate esmas-bumievi ran satisfae- 
torily testify; and ns here, so in other mars, it is by re¬ 
solution into xssrh simple peroeptu and eommpts, that, true 
juilgsssentH res porting romples pereepts aud e«us**.pM an* 
miohod, 'I’hat things whieh an* sspsal to the same thisig 
are ecpsal to sun* smother, i s a fa*-t w limit eats ho known by 
dirert comparison of actual < ( r i*h*td ndatiosm, ami ran be 
known in no other way: Urn preposition is osut of whieh 
the negntioti ia iueoiit‘eivabl« , J nu>l is rightly miMcrtesl on that 
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warrant. But that tlu> square. uf the hypeihemiao of g 
right-angled triangle equals the .sum uf tiie squares of tl» 
other two sides, cannot b»i known imtm diutely by cninpa. 
risen of two states uf consciousness. Here the truth can be 
reached only mediately, through a series uf simple judgments 
respecting the likenesses or unlikeuesses uf certain relations' 
each of which judgments is essentially of the same kind as 
that by whieh the above axiom is known, and has the samo 
warrant. Thus it becomes apparent that the fallacious 
result of the test, whieh Mr. Mill instances, is duo to a mis. 
application of the test. 

And now mark that in respect of these questions legiti. 
mutely brought to judgment by this test, there is «<» dis. 
puto about the answer. Emm the earliest times on record 
down to our own, men lmu» net changed their beliefs 
concerning the truths of number. The axiom that if equals 
bo added to unequals the sums are unequal, «as held by tiiu 
Greeks no leas than by ourselves, ns a duvet verdict of mu. 
soiousuoaa from whieh there is tm appeal. Rch ? u,.p j„ 
each demonstration of I'htelid we «mpi, as they invepkd 
it, because we immediately see that the ul'eg. d re latum is 
as alleged ; and that it is impossible to eunretv e itothi rvvisu, 

§ 429. Even were there no such distincti,.n , M that »lmyu 
drawn, Mr. Mill’s inference might still, ( think, be properly 
contested, Bttyoud the reply that the errors instanced are 
errors which arise from applying to complex proposition* a 
tost applicable only to simple propoiitiuns, there is a further 
reply. Tho failure of any method ha, tno p,._> able causes— 
badness of tho method itself being one, and the of her being 
inability to use it; even for its legitimate putp.. . 

In alleging that if a belief is . aid by /tome to be necessary, 
but by others to ho not necessary, the test «tf necessity is 
thereby shown to be no hsi, Mr, Mill tacitly nvuitnes that 
all moil have adequate powers of introspection j whereas 
many aro incapable ttf correctly interpreting eimsej.ms«e« 
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natiybut Uh simplest mude-i, and even tin' remainder nm 
tkhlo to mistake t‘i>r dicta of eonmiou mce< wlrnt prove 
closer examination not to In* its dicta, lake tin* t.in* of an 
arithmetical blunder. A hoy adds npumlumn of ihrmw, mul 
bringn out a wrung total. Again In* does if , stud again errs. 
His master ti*k* him to go Mtrous:h tin* pmo-si sd-ud, ami 
tlu'U hears him say -■ nr. and l* are Id " - >ui *rr.-r which he 
had repeated on each .wvitiiun. Now, without dto'it-win* 
the mental not through whieli w<* know that do mid 0 nro 
44 it is clear that th>* bov'.t misinterpretation of eotHciouH. 
m >8 S , fading him tacitly to deny this necessity by ntweH.mg 
that'** dh an*li> art* Id.” cannot W held to prove that tlu* 
relation is not neces wry. Mi‘judgments ot this kind, often 
msid« even l<v disciplined nec.mnbmt i, merely show that 
there is a liability to overlook the me.*!.ary connexions in 
our thought'!, mid to nsanm* :n »wc.-wary oth-rs whieh an* 
not. And what oecn uoiedly happen t in e deulutioti, In** 
quently happens in m**ro complex thinking: non do not 
distinctly tnui kite in* 1 * their equivalent states of o-iecioim. 
iickh the word's they *t **■ ’I hi * >■*'ghgeoce i i with susmv ho 
habiiitid, that tiny nr-- unaware that, they have not clearly 
represented b< them el*..-* M.e prop.* *it mint th.-y a uteri; and 
nre then apt. quite sincerely though erroneously, to my that 
they can think this.;.'-* w hi* h it •» really imp*->»b!e to 
think. 

Kvcn .nupj'O’tiie' it were tin* that the teat r> proved to be 
fallacious in every earn when* im-n have ddb red respecting 
flu* cutteeivabihiv or im-oue* n ability • f a preposition ; 
would it theivfoiv foil, w Hat the te-l f> untrustworthy in 
tlumc muItitudiuoU". ♦•a.* ■» su winch He-re is, and nlwuy.H tiaa 
been, ttuiver al ugn-eim nt 'i 1 <hodi not, l think it would 
no more follow than if would h Hew that Mm process of 
rcawmiug is iinaho Icmurne in certain eie-cs men ftturliiig 
from tlu* same data reach opp«- '<•*' ronehisions, Yi e con» 
aider sin inference logic idlv draw n from established premium* 
to to tml Yet, very oft.,,, men tovn been wrong m «** 
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inferences they havo thought logically drawn. Do we, 
therefore, argue that it is absurd to consider an ini'ereaoe 
true “on no other ground” than that- it is logically drawn 
from established premisses ? Nit; we say that though men 
may havo taken for logical inferences, inferences which were 
not logical, there nevertheless tire logical inferences; and 
that wo are justified in assuming the truth of what seem to 
us such, until better inst rueted. Similarly, though men 
may havo supposed some things iueoneeivablo which were 
not so, there may still be iueoneeivablo things; and the 
inability to conceive the negation of a thing, may still he 
our best warrant for believing it. 

§ 430. Another aspect of the question may now be eon- 
sidered. Against the hypothesis that axiomatic truths are 
necessities of thought, independent of and antecedent to, all 
experience, Mr. Mill opposes the hypothesis that axiomatic 
truths are inductions from experience. He says that. '* when 
we havo often seen and thought of two things together, and 
havo never in any one instance either seen or thought of 
them separately, there is by the primary law of a-«oeiat,hm 
an increasing difficulty, which may in the end become iimu- 
perablo, of conceiving the two things apart.*’ From which 
passage, as from various others, it is obvious that ■' these 
inseparable associations" which constitute necessities of 
thought, and arc regarded as axioms, Mr. Mill supposes to 
be formed in each individual by the experiences ho acquires 
during his life. That the point of view from which tny 
criticisms are made may be the better understood, 1 must 
remind the reader that I coincide with mother of these 
opposing hypotheses entirely, but with both of them in part. 
As said in § 332, X regard “ these data of intelligence as 
a* priori for tho individual, but a j>»#tt ru>ri fur that entire 
series of individuals of which he forms tin* last, term," And 
now, making this remark to prevent misapprehension, let 
mo point out that, oven accepting .Mr. Mill’s version of the 
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ExiH'rionn'-irypntli.'Hi", a H*’* m: ‘i' J * tiU h *' P ttt in f " r 

the test of ineunreivahlene'H. , , 

For let um sunpw it h" tn»H that at any -stag- of 
civilimtiun, a mans ability or inability t» farm agiven ^ 
ration depends wholly .m the ^|a-ri t '!nv, minimi, either 
through hi* own eonvrr-ie with thing i " r through the »u‘*ui- 
imilattnl knmvl« 4 *l#i* tktivvii ftvm uth**r nmi $ witv^r^ 
tkittir«^ tuiw l |, *^ n M 4 * i*»u unit**** with Iih tiwn 

knowledge. A ini it to 1-*’ Hi"; tmn that hy a 

widening and multiplying <4' th<-.«> e\ peri,'Urea, hr .t-haml 

ami Keetmtl-hiud, nu-u urn emihled t<* euiimvn thing* hehim 

inconceivable hy th-ro. Still, oupposmg alt this, d ««»y h*» 
fairly argued that ns tin- heat warrant men can have fur 
a belief w the perfect agreement <4* all preceding experience 
ifl tiupjK*rt of it i and m. at any given time, a cognition **f 
which 11st' notation remain i inr.-neri ruble, i t, hy the hypo, 
thews, one that ha,t he.-, verified hy all experience* uj» to 
tlmt Viiiw; it follow , that at any that' tit" inreueeivahl.-nemi 
of its negation ‘ - >!••■ Mrenge.i justifies! ion n cognition eim 


' What it the jnn'jtout <*f mtiratty examining uur 
thnughts, or lUtJilv.nt'i' tin- dirt* of romtriuuHnr e, ? T*> 

hmun* a rerrr’p.mdem o between '.ubjertivo beiiet'. and 
Ohjective facts. Well, ebj.i-lm- fart , are ever impressing 
thcmmdveH up.u u,; <-ur exp- riem-e is a register <4* tb-nt 
objective fact" ; met the ino neetvahb »«■.-1 of a thing im|tln*rt 
that it in wholly at winner with the register. ^ wero 

thia nil it is not clear lew, it * very truth is primal ily 
SLJivV, any better t, ,1 of truth could «fat. ihd it 
must hr rrmeii.hr,, d that while many „f tlm ft.rta im|*n*.‘«rd 
untm tut, are ..mi-uowd ; and while other* ant very genentl? 
„„, M , are nnivrr.d and lurfamgmg. Timm- nnm-md and 
unchanging farts ate, hy the hypotheses certain tu eafaldmh 
beliefs of which tlm negfammi an* ineuneetvwhle i wJl ‘h’ () t«* 
others an* uni certain to do this; ut.4 if they do it, fact* 
oubnequrtitly met with will n-tt-rm their »u)tit<u. Ue»©» 
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when, after an immense accumulation of experiences, (here 
remain beliefs of which the negations an- inconceivably 
most, if not all of them, must, correspond to universal 
objective facts. If there be, as Mr. Mill holds, absolute 
uaiformities ia Nature; if these uniformities produce, na 
they must, absoiuto uniformitie.s in our experience • UIU | if 
as he shows, these absolute uniformities m our experience 
disable us from conceiving the negations of them; then 
answering to each absolute uniformity in Nature habitually 
repeated iu our experience, there must exist, in us a b lit*!'of 
which tho negation is inconceivable, and which is alcehitely 
true. Jn this wide range of eases, subjective ineumvivablo- 
ness correspouds to objective impossibility. Through, 
out tho great body uf our eomcinusuess, eon listiii"' an it 
does of things presented from moment to moment* under 
definite relations of space, time, and number, the to 4 «f 
inconcoivableaosa is valhi. Perpetually .repeated expert, 
eaces have generated in us cognitions of logical Vela, 
tions, mathematical relations, and sum,* wimple pin oral 
relations, for the necessity of which tlm invmvhableu.osj 
of their negations is a guarantee unhesitat ingly accepted, 
And if among those uudeeomptuabUi prop,, atiomt alone 
admitting of justification by this test, there are still mmui 
which, having its warrant, arc nevertheless untrue (though 
I see no reason to think this); it must still bo admitted 
that such simple propositions, verified by tin , test, express 
the not result of our experiences up to tho present time, 
which is tho beat warrant possible for them. 

The argument 1 have hero repeated with alight modi- 
ficatxons, has been replied to by Mr. Mill. }[V wavs:— 
“Even if it were true that memiceivablcnoss represents the 
net result’of all past experience, why should we .stop at 
the representative when wo can get at tlm thing represented ? 
It our incapacity to conceive tho negation of a given sup. 
pomtion M proof of its truth, because proving that <4 
experience has hitherto boon uniform in it* f, tV imr, tho mil 
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would be spent beforo the certainty could bo affirmed nnd 
the argument proceeded with. But no such turn- 

meration of tho experiences on the .strength of which a 
cognition is to bo affirmed as certain, is ever possible: 
only a few of them can be recalled. The groat, mass of 
those which, according to this hypothesis, should form the 
inductive basis for the truth alleged, have gone fur ever; and 
further, it is to be observed that they have disappeared 
most in the cases of those truths that are most certain. 
How many separate occasions can I name on which I have 
consciously observed that where I perceived a near side of 
a thing I found also a remote side ? Probably not, one- 
millionth of tho occasions on which this truth has been pre¬ 
sented in my experience. Beyond this quant-ita- 

tive defect in tho proposed inductive basis for affirmation, 
there is an equally grave qualitative detect. The imperfec¬ 
tion of memory is such that tho register itself, bv which 
certainty is to bo established, is itself uncertain. Whet her in 
boyhood I did or did not notice that when from two unequal 
masses I cut off equal slices the remainders were more 
unequal than before, or that two unequal groups of marbles 
were made more unequal by taking the same number from 
each, I cannot now say with any positivcucas, even if at all. 
How then can tho validity of such an axiom ever be known 
if it has for warrant nothing beyond memories that, are not 
only so few hut also so doubtful ? Yet again, it is to 

be noted that since tho testimony of conscious experiences) 
is given only through memory; and ahum the worth of thin 
testimony depends wholly on tint trustworthiness of memory; 
the proposal to test the validity of a truth alleged to be 
necessary by recalling tint experiences it generalises, implies 
the tacit assertion that the trustworthiness of memory is 
more certain than is the alleged truth. This can surely 
not be said. Our experiences themselves so frequently 
prove memory to be treacherous, that we can more readily 
think any one of its testimonies untrue than wo cats think 


tiik tmtmtut mitvum. 


m 

it untrue that if < hn mS4**4 t»* *d»uh th»+ attnn nm» 
equal, ladhn rmii >,y mi my ?im wnuuml irnnf » 

worthimw «f iiwtuory, IIip wiiiih cv»m'Ut«i‘»u wmiUl mill 
evulvo* l’\*r fli* 4 tmn? flat. 4*i:i K* >^nl f4r thu rvpmm n«v * 
lei whir If mmunry n* and t, i * f hm wm uiv x4!iyn4 tu tlussk 

wt havr li.iil tiirm mnnam rmnvnv thu imyitimi %4 fhn 

|iro|M^4iJ hii that vm j \.i\n h,i*t thmn ; au t i»* n iy tin i b |«,i 
nsai'fn ftir whirl* 4 i tvjtft4ufwl* 

Hut u*nv, f*i Ur* ijn^ihMii jiiit t,y Mr, M4t in f!*r 
altnvt^<jn«4til j* b hub, iiimv r,*m«M I, lint 4-vp^r §vj4y hminl 

til Ihr hryhmmy *4 f Ib B'Bmrn t In44 sfnt fSi»^ 
liiit^iiivii nf it * ntlm%| i n fir ImrW Inf n 

than 4-. *>* * fifty rMinBrittmt mC r\jjrimmrfn, tn'nt 

ttitui|fS 4 r\*A*i ntrf r hIi m i!n. > f-r Iib tlrit if i*«*juv« 

Bitta > «f, unmB ly smmrr mi §:« n nnjnrr.rm 

If is? *rv an m-nr! * a*- m , rndmad in m ?4 n «*■•*»> rn -4 iti-nmii 
tida fin* inlr n 4** , urnum ui* 4 Iran ym, r *.» ymm'B 
linii, will mutt m fitBvnm art a mv i th 4 nm si vni nt nm ■ 
jm* rf r 4! n t ! fn• > m*m« r, ! r « m * ' * w l« - 4 ?!ny ,b m<r ntv 4v*4, 
thru tlm 4 .1 i v) n *.ii t. ;nr;44; ^ t«ry 

wnrlh * ^ « tnvu, *1.* j 'y l v a in 4 nnv n, In if*’ri4 

uf n-hnn m vn Ui i.'/i < M.fnnt^ni.rd Sy rj»» Itlmn 

III Ulin ^ s ‘'f ( .'r n ,• "i» '*n? nf,";ifn/, 4 ft | % ,?i’i •>* 4 

In \,Am in fin nt.imh ^*{ ; |,n un*-ni« u *< friy, 

IlffifinifTi *4 f,^tn‘tvntHti, i-nr-> !tn»' In r|| Uin 

||ui n-Sflf f r nil lilJ’V 5 n 4 ffn-fn i4l n?n . a f ,4 |M nii.-ifr I t lilt 
iifiinnlntl *ir4f*in nf n.unt! 4t n 1 tsr }* r ttl! nr»i -rn uf 

rrmtwrnfi TS^ f* <u tf n4 |Mn .r.ly.Mn, 4r“ 3-4 ill 

drflifiin nr-nnif's *i?n; **\n> n f ** /<ny ?/t,f 14;* fn mi in 

iMiliifn tt.ii-i* :ifi4 nn y*44' » f nn Unn m nUH %inl n 

flsn iti^.nnrn i’4 ?n nt * i fln^ i^*r,4a '« *4 n iimffnnii i* 

drill ^-,,*4^5 / n n *1--, in-tn ili-^ rsiinlnj uf 

imrrftf44 tli^ nn-fn-un t-f thn n t,iUn himh.i ,imninrm # 
fdajiy nhllifii f’4| 4n«i n4d4^ nf # -;j^ rn m. 4 th a t*nVn 4^** 
Vntnjirit tlmin :,!rtirftirn», ,;Vi mrlinifl) in flin tin fiduM 
bitili iiiijily li| ilimr lrfnn"t h^Jit tn ii*> hurtmfn r rrfV,irt*nl 
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imply by their rotiim images of objects presently (•> | w , r(5 
ceivod, imply by tho muscles that move them, variations of 
position in these objects j so certainly do the nervous at rue. 
tnres which co-ordinate oeular impressions with one another 
and with impressions received from the limbs, imply 
those essential space-relations hereafter to he simultaneously 
disclosed and verified by personal experience. Hence it 
obviously follows that objective iiceessit ies of relati<m in 
space, are represented by established nervous structures im- 
plying latent subjective necessities of nervous act ion • (hat 
these last constitute pre-determined forms of thomdit pr.V 
duced by the moulding of Thought upon Things; and that 
the impossibility of inverting them, implied by the inrun- 
ceivabloness of their negations, is a reason f.. p mvepting 
them as true, which immeasurably transcends in value any 
other reason that can bo given. J 


§ 431. How is this view held by Mr. Milt respecting thu 
test of lnconeeivabloness, reconcilable with his vmvv rcsLct 
mg the nature of valid proof? In the second of j JH two 
chapters on “ Demonstration and Necessary Truths,*' where 
ho calls in question the necessity commonly tt ,,crih, d f„ the 
deductive sciences, ho says 

“ Til0 roHultK of tiluwi sciences are indeed necessary in thu 
sense of necessarily following from certain first pmcipje*, 
commonly called axioinHnnd detinirious; that is, of bei Jerr- 
tamly true, if those axioms and definitions an» so; f„r tho 
word necessity, even in this acceptation of it, means no muPtt 
than certainty. But their claim to 11„. character of urn-city in 

any sense beyond this ..... urns, depend on the preuf.ul 

establishment of such a claim i„ favour of th« Amll™ 
and axioms themselves.”—Chapter vi. 

Here, and throughout tho argument, Mr. Mill assumes 
that there is something mow certain in Ik doumm,truth n 

thanm anything else-*,>mo unquestionable,n,,s i« 

of our reasoning, which is not posseted by the nxt.L 





tin*, rxtvrimn ih tmnrm 


4 *it 

they atari front thm tI iim motimpHofi In* jiimiiitHt ? In 
w4 mimowivo afrj* f!m tlopmtilrimr of tho ronoltmkm 
upon its pmmtmrg i * a truth of *vhi**h w»* tm*w no tifltrr 
proof than that Ihv jvvrtor \ * mnumvhuhUn Xml it thu 
bo an ittuffTimruf warrant fu adopting tin* itrtv'oity of tU«* 
axiumaiio pivnh * g if H mi iiHtitlhurui, warrant for jowortiutf 
tlto tirmoafy of jitiv Imk in flio :u%numuf, 

That loginnl iitvrutfy nnd mathumatimtl tiwtomfy must 
fitumt or fall iogrttiotg in I think, iuovitably impthat hy mi 
analogy wtiioh Mi\ Mill turn mtf tlmw 4. In nn mirttor 
eiifiptor lio tM«toii»|i tlinf hy mmly mi of ny ttogmm wo 
nrrivo nt # *n fttmlommi 4 {irinotpk% or raittor two priii* 
riplurg rdnhimj h j moon m toy Urn mtiam t a/ mafhmmtHw* Tito 
fir-4, whirl* m tho pnmnjfm *4 atlimatho ryliogt utrg, m 9 
tbit thing* whbh wUh iim ou.no thing, rou\jg with 

oho niiuflrn% Thu ,ro in! i i tlm prmmplo *4 h* u.nm« alio* 
Mid H fo fin i * tfbl i that a flung whmh 

with luiofhrr fluug with who 4 !* otfniMi tfur4 flung 4* ms 

not o^mi i t f§ u i m , m Jonf wuli that Uiwi f !omg M Hut 

though M*\ M42 la iv smtmitn * tli.it f!m truth, “things 

wl bit oo 4 -\i-,t wiih tho uuur f lung yoo\t 4 with our /m« 

Mrihmgb tb* frutlg “thing* wlitofi ur»* 

utpiiil la fin* onto thing nro iajinl fo mio nuofhor M * It© 

claim i for fSm f urnm* a mv.- mly w hmh Sir 4mu.ni to f ho biior, 
Wlfoin iii iihiotn }*o n. ft,-it tho 4in*fio u’s^snv i nro 

not iioro unrig ? ** m tlm »*-n m of in o*$7;/ j'm' 

from roil.nn fir it jnusoijh^ n n.mntnmH o uh'il mr un% umI 4u* 

fillifioim; tlo f it Ig of til n.g *n-rhiuo f g I i/ fho-io mwattm amt 
ilufinilimii aro -.o H ho an ittm ^ that wluh' tlm firnfhotmifmnl 
it^ioiioi po,ioo«m!) to ji, ah,>uo ; a tmtSg tlna logmnl ii%itii $4 
mvolvni uf ovr*y Mi -JI of flo* 4f intuot rat foil pov'.ov'un nt< 
liitu Initio I *1^ lo f a* o how llo.s poutnm vi |m hr ?t& Mnl* tl* 
tin (rut if mut ho afoomi tSi.'if. f l*o trnfSg •* Mnng'4 win* li o.o, 
l‘xim with tho naino thing ro f ^mt wifli out* iinoflior* 0 hm 
rofiir Itighrr warmnf than f!m iii4|ao-.|14lit) »*f flanUng flu* 
nwrimn I am im *- .»upo i'roin ffm mlmi ohm flat H'Uoiu,, »u*4 
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demonstrations stand on tlio same footing. If necessity fee 
denied to the one it must be denied to the other; and while 
we are debarred from knowing any first principle us certain, 
we are also debarred from knowing as certain each step in 
the argument by which the uncertainty of a first principle 
is shown: there remains for us nothing but universal seep, 
ticism. 

It seems to me, however, that Mr. Mill really does admit 
the test of the iaconeoivablenoxs of the negation to be valid 
when he admits the test of the mlu.iio ml almmhtm to bo 
valid. His recognition of this as a criterion of mathematical 
necessity, will bo found on p. 289; and his recognition of it 
as a criterion of logical necessity will be ft mud on p 2!»2 
(Logic, 7th ed.). On the latter of these pages he sava «■—•» {f 
any one denies tho conclusion notwithstanding hit admin, 
sion of tho premises, ho is not tnvelv. d in any direct and 
express contradiction until ho is compelled to" d»mv sumo 
premise; and he can only be forced to do this by a mhtrlio 
ad absurdum, that is, by another ratiocination; now', if ho 
denies the validity of tho reasoning process itself, he nt(l tM 
more be forced to assent to tint second syllogism than to tho 
first.” That is to say, unless ho ** deities the validity <.f 
the reasoning process itsclt,” any one who “denies the con¬ 
clusion notwithstanding his admission of the premises ” can 
bo forced into a “ direct and express contradiction “ by tho 
reductio ad abmtrdum. But reduction to an absurdity i» 
reduction to an inconceivable proposition. Ho that tho 
choice lies between accepting a proposition of which the 
ne &^ 011 * 8 inconceivable, or abandoning reasoning alto. 


§ 432. Of objections to the tost of inconceivabdity, it 
remains but to notice the one pointed out by Hir W» 
Hamilton in his edition of Beid (p. I« proof that 

me fact, thafe we cm neither couernc, $m llie utw ltnttft # 
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au ultimate minimum of space nr time ; u**r ran we, un the 
at,her, concerns their infinite divisibility. In Stki* umttuer, 
we cannot conceive the absolute commencement nt' time, 
tier the utmost limit- of .-.puce, ami are jet mjualty unable to 
eoueeive them without any eniumeueemetit or limit-.” The 
implication being, that as there must be either minimum or 
un minimum, limit nr un limit, nun nt' the two mt’oueeiiahle 
thing* must in each ease la* true. 

This eouehi ituu Sir VV. Hamilton eomtittera !*• be mve<-wi- 
tated, by the law of the Kvehtded Midi lie, nr, ml tf might faa 
morn intelligibly called, the law of the Alternative Nm». 
nity. A thing must either exi-st «.r nut exist! there k nu 
third potability. Now so long im tint is alleged t» be a, 
law of thought m tta eolations to phenomenal e*uotem*<, no 
tine eati eall it in *pi<*dn»u. Hut Sir VV. Hamilton extend.* the 
law beyond the limit » of thought, and drew < a positive con- 
flu tinn re'ipoi-ting mWueMid I’M Hence. A > inevitably Imp. 
pen* tu every •‘Hi h ete-te, hi t cnuclu.uou t-n merely verbal. If, 
in place of the worth of lea pt«*po tin<111 r<- ipcrtmg Sp ire 
and Time, wo en<ica-o..ir to put, ulca-i, w»* U dt -m that the 
terim **f th" pMpo ittioii i ««•<- ten thought* but tie- nega¬ 
tion 1 of th audit >; and that, no re d inter* m e is evolved 
at nil. t -burly to m-eh t >tuud tint, we mu tt pmi .e a 
moment to uh .erve Imw the law nt the Kvchidctl Middle 
no dfi, Wie 11 111m mbi'ring .1 > .Ttam thing »»,» 

in a certain pi tee, th" place and tint (long are mentally 
represented together; while to Hunk >.f tie* u><n-e*.e.teue« 
of the thing in that place, inipii* t a eon-.oo-n im t-t tu which 
the place u rcpi" ant* d but n<4 tie* tlnng, Similarly, if, 
instead of thinking i f an »<bj«* f. a-» « olomh-'-, wo think of 
it m having colour, the ehengo color,! *i in tin* addition to 
the concept of an element tn»»t w.m bn.fmv absent from it. t 
the object cannot bo thought of lint im red and then tin nut 
red, without one roMjtouent of the thought being totally 
expelled from the mind by another. Tie* doctrine of the 
Itxctuded Middle, then, sa sumply a geu> raiaation of Uut 
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universal experience that some mental states an* directlr 
destructive of other states. It. formulates » certain, ah 8u - 
lutely-constuut law, that no positive ninth* ti f >usia«H 

can occur without excluding n c*irrelative tirg.mve mode- 
and that the negative mode cannot eeeur wit lent excluding 

the correlative positive mode; the antithesis ,,f ... , Ul ‘j 

negative, being, indeed, merely an cxprrssi,*u «-t this e,\pr.» 
Hence. lienee it follows that if eonseiouMa -a is Iu .t i« „n« 
of tho two modes, it must he in the other. Hut under what 
conditions only can this law of consciousness hold ? It cau 
hold only so long as there are positive states of conscious, 
ness that can exclude ami can be excluded, if 1U , niv mi 
concerned with positivo states of e.-u .emumess H f ail, m 
mutual exclusion takes place, ami the law of the Aib-niu'tivo 
Necessity dues not apply. llnv, then, is the tkw 

in^ir W. llamilUm’s proposition. That Space nm.t be 
infinite or liuite, are alternatives of which wt* an* n„t 
obliged to regard one as necessary; seeing that wo have 
no state of consciousness answering to either of those words 
as applied to tho totality of Space, and there!.,!-.* 
siou ol two antagonist states of cotisoiou .tuu-t by one an- 
other. Both alternatives being unthinkable, the pron (i ,iti,.n 
should bo put thus;—Space is either ,, 

neither of which cun bo conceived, but ,,f whi.-l, must 
bo true. In this, as in other eases. Sir W. Hamilton 
continues to work out the forms of thought wh.-u they , lo 
longer contain any substance; ami, ofeour,,-. tva.-S„s m». 
thing more than semblances of conclusion i. 

But oven were there no sueh reply a4 t!„ .sir W 
Hamilton s argument might still bo met. H,. , iilV;4 ,|J 
inconceivability is no criterion of imp., ,,ubibty. * VVltv ? 
Because, of two propositions, urn, of which mu-.t* bo trm,* it 
proves both mipussible-proves that Space cannot have «» 
hunt, because a limit w meoui-eivalde, ami yet that it mint 
have a unit bemuse unlimited Space ,, im-„mvnahie.™. 
proves, thereloro, that Space hue a limit nml htM 


i'im mMiT.mUi*. 
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^liick h alnurA. It»*w nksurd 7 AinurA* tov.-m** 1(1 it m 
imposdblo ibr fin* namo tbim* to bo and n*»t to tn\ ,f Hub 
kuw do wv hn^'t* that it n» mip*»tobto tor 11 h^ ‘amn tUiu^t to 
bo and nut to bo? Wlrnt w our oritorton to fliu tfiijm-wt- 

kiiiiy ? (Ah Sir U . Hamilton iMsto;n any otlmr than tliin 

giiim 1 imvmvtvabibu 7 Jf into kit iva tuning to HoltVofifnu 
jtotorrj ‘A*rinj4 fkai lt*« armiuos ilia validity to* tho Into in 

proving to! iuvnhdiiy« 

§ 4A*S. And now tot ut .inn up tlui »rgwiii»44f whirl* hn;» 
lu*ru niiulr no totomr.ito by ll o iimvtoiiy of mi- 

iU'iMii n Ito |intjMH4i4»i4M m«y bo NurriucUy ox* 

prm* vd ;i % 1*41* tw < ; - 

An to* tou>* totor. tif^*ii'*nv^ Urn lonjtoton to* a pop*» to 

tint!, dmam tint, ilm o\j*ro i md m unt^ of whtob ftin 

ptvdmato ntoirntoly onto i id msh it i tuhjont ; mid tin* 
tit i^.a^ry toto tii ' pi tomato mt. triiiik mu to itAm^ it it iu 
i» tho »U !-*-«' my Slit ihm t*ii, ( puf} *u n m*m tt" 
Cfititjtrlltto 111 itmm|to b & - a in »v * mi v r> 1 ton* m o* nrrtuim* 

j into lu .upji < m Umm miu to • any hif/torr w arrant < si In 
suppM»o ih A tto *• * atm rtoto-im whr U juv nmim tiro* 
wry. 

Tliiit Minn pr^jt-, i?i j n i toom Inn 4i WToUtfly atvrjjtod §i» 

trui*» l*ri\on*‘ tirnir n*toOmni woro mijijm md mmarvivtodo 
wtmti limy w t* nnt^ *{♦« -1 n*4 At tto* <4 fka 

fci“8i» {Ar iIn ia iv.i.Mni: |l| flat tn^) ^* w a,nn|4,i'% j*r»<pM 
limrs, iih! to b<* v .bihh ,k'4 ki ;t 1^*4 aj*j4snahto f,* pn** 
ptMiitoiii um furtd*r >, tbk» ; [Aj tSial t hi * to 4, in 

4 Hni$im»fi ttitk uny to d, i s kal 4 ^’ ynd 4 unf i*h^ rt^nli MtoioF 

from innijwnAi or Innu isa^Jo riin 1 ^ in i%l$ni4;nit| 

(U) tli4l if it ftM‘o it'*« ilfiil to ittoififiMtt llio io it {«nmti4o i$n 
itlruAuto p;n,yM,i|iri*i r i,v t 4 ni *1 tko n$i «ii i<f it nnonof l*o tAiinii, 
Ulilt iiiiir** nnrtloii ivnift ii la to afainton l^pii'nl jiriinnpA* n 
tlici tttoapplnnitoaii *<\ w iu^k (fc fo $ 4 <inr* s »n\d<Iy iintro inum*r- 
<M44| tmt tin", iI i ^ iip|4i*’»t only l\* $U<n makamrnjiM ,n\*h 
pruptmitnmi wkinii i ndtMily tli filniiinto r»*iatioini *<f oumbur, 
i I 
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space and time, the test when u-t-,I vw'th duo cur • I U4 Im , r 
yielded, ami continues to yield, uniform r< ,tih i. 

Thatexjierienees of fho relations !U , MU! , iutho 

past, form the only basts for our ptv^ti? tut. ,w h-d-e ,y 
rolalious, is fully admitted. Hut tf it bo ,» f uu d ^ 

that connexions of ideas become strong m pr, 'portion a.., d,,... 
are repeated, then the adjustment b, Thought and 

Things, produced even by the e\pen.'ti,vs ,,f individual lift. 

must bo such that jierpetunliy-tvpeated ..Into r , Uiotu ij 

things, will generate relations in thought tf-.u 
luto. Hut the test of the inconceivable!).'..; of their in ;,rations 
used by us to discover whieh r<-latiousatu.m',;'om- thought sure 
absolute, represents a justification tr.iti.ecud -miy .jn , 
for the absolute relations in our thought. ar<- the r „, u ;J 
not of individual experiences only, but ..f 
ceivod by ancestral individuals through all p, til! t( . m , 
Boasoniug itself can be trusted only on the Jump! ion 

that absolute uniformities «»f Thought , t „i 
luto uniformities of Things. For logic,d mhme,,. ,* 

no warrant assignaldo other than th it » cgn.dbo t'.. P ; dl 
in uitiuiis accepted as certain; namely, tic nop.. , ability 
of thinking the opposite. Utiles t it be , die U,thecn. 
seiousness of logical necessity has a ditb ,v„t ongm. mel a 
higher origin, it must, be admitted that the 
ot logical necessity is just !W tif ’ 

pononcos as is every other eons,mm me ,, of ,, t ,v <\1 
scquontly, it must cither be said that the c^We, 4vim h' 
f Id tw ( ^~ne*H of logical nec.-mv, are .ampler 

thanaio tho experiences which yhdd !t uv other" 
nossol necessity (and this is ju,t. the revere of dm tact}- 

: .*• 11 ..I-., ««. ..; 

2 . ft ?:;'' 1 ', 1 . . .... i ,./::!. 

Hypothesis itself, m whatever way interpreted, that art 
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argument which ijin" (»<>»•( the authority of wmlt trutin as 
mat hemut teal axiom*, can <i»* mi only by claiming f..r the 
lea-t deeply‘ited ne< v ',ith-i of thought a validity whirh 
it deuio-i t.i 111.* mmv deeply r.•.*Unl mv*vi,dti*H of thought. 

Finally. let mo point nth Hug any into deelium.g tore- 
eogui/.r the l imi t- al iVtubte, ran comvdeut ly «{•> thn 
only so long !M he mamUm-; th« attitude of pure ami 
simple nrgitiou. 'Hi - moment he averts anything the 
moment he ei-ui goe-t a tv non f >;• hu denial, he may he 

stopped In demanding hit warrant.. Agaiimfc every '* he. 

eatH.1 ” and ewcy " therefore " may he entered a demurrer, 
until h“ tin . anl why tin i }-r.»j..- atmn l»' nilirttti m in |» 
accepted rather than ilm e..»uler.|ir.*j«. .itn-n. No that he 

eumi'if e\et: tale a 'itcji inward > jn 4tly tog hi i .u-i-j.ti.'i ,«u re 
.-.jieeting the r.'tfveraJ !*>■ .luUlr without, in the Vt.-y aet, 
eo!ife.. 'it<g hi t unvpr.tf.ei i; 
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THE TEST OK KKl.ATIVR V U.IDfTV. 


§434. Wo aro now prepared to formulate «, method of 
deciding between contlieting conclusions. In every wuv wa 
havo been forced to admit, that tor those ultimate rngmUoua 
on which all others depend, the Universal Postulate w our 
only warrant—that for each of them the sole ju itiueation U 
the invariable existence of the predicate along with its sub- 
jeot, tested by an abortive effort to cause mm.exUtomv. 
This is our guarantee tor the reality of eon-.etou me , i, of 
sensations, of personal existence: no mental eitorf enables 
us to suppress, even for a moment, either element of a 
proposition expressing one of these ultimate truths. This 


is our guarantee lor each axiom: the only reason wo eau 
give for accepting it, « that on trying we tind tt*. alter¬ 
native cognition can bo framed. And t in si,, guarantee 
for every step in a demonstration. To gain tin* strongest 
conviction possible respecting any e,„upiex faet, vve either 
analytically descend from it by sureo.-e.ive step,, each (1 f 
which wo test by the mruneoivableue-tx of it, negation, 
until wo reach some truth which we have .Arm! srly tested; 
or wo synthetically ascend from such truth by steps. 

btill, tlmro rises tlm question- How are we to ehuo m be- 
tween opposing eonelusions, eaeh of which claim , to be legi- 
innately drawn from premiss,*s alleged be bev.md doubt? 
Arguments of all kinds, including ilm-.e of metophvstcians, 
which wo have here to value, proceed upon the toed m, mmp- 
torn that each datum, and each successive tep. hn-> that m- 
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clubbable warrant tSs»* ttnfttre «*f which we have hwtt 
cxammimf. On brlulf uf met* tsiiniteivtr^uumn! the name 

tadlii^iifiifilii'ii Ij 4 ninth** So iliiil in tlmtiihg which of two 

irreeimciluble itafbfvnem F> inu\ w«« tin u#»f nt fir if a^hf man 

to bo helped h> thU analy .in an labmioiidy made* 

A sntbfhrhay %\ay < 4 * apjmd’.Mu? rtnalticf ing 1 argument** 

nevertheless exists, Already mi escape front f to* 4tHiniliy has 
been opened by iliaiiii^HMlt?ii|| between mtiijdo projimitfufa 

tliul complex jifHjwi at fas i, \* was uui in fisc hi it chapter 
but own definite n aft * are i»* bo tvnched only In ooiiijuritig 
tiling of tho rame 4 +nnniiiiinfNm, Tim reLtu** %11-4 of 

involved proposition* bo dirtily known ; hut the 

jsropo ftIbot 4**vt-r illy contain mu 4 bo ajtamfed 
before* by pttfiby tide In tid»* with aithspottaf oma of 

rtpm} ^implicitv» am judgment run bo fan»ed< T!ii« hold* 

iiltko where fh^ e*yoyh >n ii annul! maou Jy complex pa 
tacitly including many c^ymfrra abmy with dt»f winch a 
nvowrd) ; wb> n the sm-nitrei $ 1 4*1 ally »vn»ele\ a 5 being 
reached ttsrencb tie* chain of ema 4 tem n n < atm 53 $|t »« 

iiriHiflii lit! ; ran '*.* f J nr *v ale rr 4 F ir 4 Ii enntlfam mndy 
iiimI iirrsiilly rumple*. 

Two r» a inn tea) bo eh Am pH! deal |*.f ill U? 4Ilf^ Oil tlll-t 
Instill*,? pr*>r* m I *m* a, that, in ferojmrtton ne j*r^-|i^ijt ima 

nre compound tbrvof cMmjurnore. of them urn 4 bo f$’.i,vmbn* < * 

bcrinpr flair CM^mm n! prvpo it an >» *4 h of m bn ft n titi 
inlet Im |h. fuiblo error* e cm* t !*o 40 t 4U tr-ml und aTiJnwt 

TtiootlcT b* tbit *miy mbrii compound prop,« u,tinta nro 
resolved tufn llnar mm stdumb t, cm p; (m ,omv wlt-P- are tbo 
rcbltaaiuinlftir oifi * ai?i/'|4Mi an f bo Iah # and wini* nro I tie 
tvkitat jiMvnlnbiio'! nib rr.ir mailsimn 

And b*Ti< no msm wittim drtfimi of f }o» *i* oircii nt«f| |«mI 

* m iih 11 p *4 h hull intvil in* 1*1 fMod wh* tbrr tin* Vtmr^nul 
iWtiibito l»o ab"4*lu4cly irmfwurlby » 4 * not 

§ 4»tb, For r.flJijr-Hfi it rout*! be alnmts that 14 a^niitinli €tf 
*vtiicli Its* 1 {fiaaliratr itiV’^ri^i4y e*i -in abnig with its an! 
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though the mast certain possible to us, is not mvrssurily t„. 0 
Let it bo adapted for argument's sake that, either from in’ 
sufficient experience, or from mm-ugivcment between suhi\-et 
and object, tlw inconceivable ami the impossible n mv r ,t 
correspond even within out- mental range. Let us g«, t ‘L 
ex reme of assuming that forthe validity of m, one IgfcJ 

o thou g } 1 18 (htl Univ , r ^ !WuL ,,„ a Ii( , rfirt W{|WM ^ 1 

ali this I say, be granted. .Still, be tin* test faihbje or nut 
the probability of error in any inference will ilHTiW in ' 
portion to the number of times the truth of the test ban been 
assumed in arriving at the iufeivnre. if the postulate ho 

menhJ^ " “ Tlf * V ‘'‘ h; ‘« ,,,n 11,5,1 • " *•' are liahie to 
mental lajms, weshnll occasionally think we iinve its warrant 

when wo have not; and in each ease the chances of our having 

done this will vary three!ly us the number of times we havt 

anned its warrant. If the pustulate be not uniformly valid 

then a further st.ureo of error is introduced, thoeifretaoi 

which will vary m the same ratio, lienee, on either sun. 

position that must be the most certain eonelu .iou «t which 

starting from the postulate itself, we arrive by the f.» l 

aKsumptions of the postulate. * the fewest 

this fart in our ordinary modes of proof 

7+" + o TT;7‘ iu . - m “ k '' ■*. "»*»"« 

“f' + O + 'i + y make 35. We find t),.o *■ t 

assumption of the postulate involves some risk of erro’r ■ Ilf 
mdood, where the calculation Lt iutri.nte It Vt ' 

greater than the rovers, likelihood “’s "''‘‘"T 1 ""* “ 

Wo lose faith in a long seits o ' ti, ' ’ “i* iirKl “ m,, ‘ L 

scorn; and habitually test the ia^. 
that is, u'(* ^ ** * ^ *** 

wriJM by . i, «*» » *“'« » 

tut it appear* to rnkuauTrsfalt lu i 

w 21 - £ tarr ,';;;:;;'-, lz 
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§ 41th Two mtimvt of (IT, r iuv.4w 4 W tin 

multi|»li»M u^* of iht* |»o 4 st!,Ti*s mv imlmitnl in tho f,nv- 

going .*vH win of ibioft Mr, Mill m \ xl « tvjih f wn .* u i*v.h i 
think, tmh **10; ami dni fhn our wlnoSi i imo moivlv 

gnmti‘4 for nr;»;mtU'Sir i .tin not ii$*i . ib ;* on whwh i tmvo 
dwell in of litiinil niitS fitltiiftintl iiii|iiirtiiin?cn A numowfmf, 
InllgtllV t jiiuf .0 ntt *4 u\ t,n r]iHj>tn* on •"Throrh". romTTIlIIig 
Axiom-V* will ho !u*ro r# f jmwtr ; - 

11 hi mrv iv,oy,iu?in% rn*4vr4mg to Mr, Sj»ru*vi% tho at. 
BUmjk ion h| t ho Jj» 1 4 iilnU* | i mtowotl lit rvrry ntrjn At 
twft infWmmr Wo jmlgo tint, tSiu roiirlti toft fllltm, from 
tlm jnvmUM, mur .-Jo %%4nmi fW tint jiiilguionr Ining that 

*wp * "Th« w « h ,% 1 *n, : At lw% mt n hr i»fi lt w 

itwh ho o-i n it 11 in u4 h iviunit), nmn 

wrvrr mtoMun* wo*«*in>, won tfon 0410*11 mh -4 m r^tuJ* 4 

Iniii4p4 tiw* *> nil **'!*> on hv> -‘otnmh o.^n %I fUm ,*t inif; * Ua f <utj m 
ttr ,Uu.yr * : *n wo«o* 1 \i iU Ho Vo u , j H o>o I ho*t 

ttut ”on) ton* w h tun i^tunf*- ino lo-c ^ -twook m 

I tl.uil 1 loir o4fvnn‘> no! 1 Oo 1 tJ< if, ' ho hi iw f/ i u| 

ih ttimuW n tSo o urn h * # ho »*( 1 h^ Auinu^id, * 

lt,o 1114too S*( * ,mn IO i Mr ,Ioonr« n i4 n||nh'fO n t un* Mjy 

m/^ tin fo t «m* 4?o' nnnl 4„m, On |o H r ;g ,w 

kig tn *if*nwt tin nois.n J in%n^ ^nni n Ih*,# m* 4 m,, Mn 

IkiMtt f,*4h ilui 0 Ihio 1 nowjtr,# ^ firlliin^i i4wt*t Itnn llw titn^ 
Kri|tii'iiot ni itt-oi o wo 0*1 t*o 1 / iin4 t nio-Jii rl.imii &Hi*u 

twittnif tin *•? m irUfnfi Uo-m '* I'two'trf 

k«g tint I lrn» .oii|,ir,t -on* Ja| 4 n>» *4 tlyi ** lA \ m 

i*Ulwnt«4)' *ir*iouMt4r.w r ; an !.*<itMi» H IIM*, 4 ktlh Moil, ikh llnl 4t 

Ahmkl tm thin rontoi. » ni I- no 4 h *w # n» to -y, | 4r 1 , 4 ^ 

*' h mii )* «o»fO‘4 lint Mo onm * 1 » n|) , 4 nilr,n fn $v» ro in in wn of 

tllil %«»f4 cs4i,n iHiin:- nn, *Ih h h* *• .jJtio* lw l,|#r in** 4 * 4 *,^ f 4 |% |« iy!*o$t 

§VliHw!r»hiM/' N.«tt # 4n ^ti% 4 * *0 t«if|4y inn 

n^trirni no, knt fo H«h ho, ont^tvn* yf no 

gtvrti nil ‘4ntf, In* Ion o linnt|*loI mi Ho ilnlkotioii I 4 #*w 

Ivhirrii 4n‘Mi?tr* 1 h,i- nnoo « *if,4 r', 4 t»on 44 «ir«« Ikw 

j»Iis*t 4 in r-iiiti !»i tj»*n t»h U n 4oSwnii»|ir4 4 * 1 % r f n linw* 

*4, 4 n # m» ihnott. Amt mn* r \ m% wru iwt *4 tk« 

riiit#||niiniit hriikrvu ^04»4tn»j4 >»tnl IVn* r|*in<n* i^Iwh w din of t« nt^fintni 

ui (hit »4ifi t w%rn Iti ti(« *.|i'A|4r,t ,f tVuwmrn III 

|ipmor,4s # in tkw rtj*}-# n4nl h» v,*4n*w**ii.t «n in| immk tl^t “to 
r*fc of * (in h- *^,,*"'.4 Cv l»w foil* rn 4n*ii/' k) i n 
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wo cannot conceive it not, to follow. C.mse.juentlv if t)w 
postulate is fallible, Hie conclusions of reasumgg are more 
vitiated by that uncertainty than direct intuitions ; ami the 
disproportion is greater, the more munerotH the steps „r tho 
argument* 

“To test this doctrine, let us first suppose an argument 
consisting only of a .single step, which would t.e represented 
by one syllogism. This argument doc rest on im 
tiotij and we have seen in the preceding clmpl.n what the 
assumption is. It is, that whatever has a „urk, has what it 
is a mark of. The evidence of (his axiom I .hall n.-f con¬ 
sider at present; let us suppose if (wifi, M r . Spencer) to ho 
the inconeeivahleness of its reverse. 


reason of this Mr. Spencer cannot U-twtu.. „( i,„ MiNs.ahr 
snon.nere whi.rh leads him to the theory that em„fi„» .a, 1 !u ‘ 

no m .Uffirrencn .- This Mr. Ihmtt say.., (h...,,h th« mv Lm 

which he quotes (see chapter ,m -‘The hVelm,.;, H ..f the 

^mSSr n , Wt r ! inWfli,lh 1 hw I, “' 1 "t'-u.h.tuh.nm 

from Sir M ilham Hamilton respeetim; the interpreUti ,« „f Urn -uin-mU,n 
between Perception am! Sensation, I .ptite arji.-e w ith him m the U„rt,i„« 
that the same antajammm holds h,.tween cm-rntMii and Mro „ t , w , (p(11 , w , 
Equally at vanancc wthfaH is the r.-pre,..„tal,„n ,, n p s ,„ r th £ * 
error” mtnwhioh 1 hav„f a U, tl . M , h „ {4M JJ^ * 

of xmno referred to on page Kindred .mutate,nets of „lr !7, 
conceptions occur; a», for instance, where Mr, tUrratt say, »| lut 
Spencer 1 . not juatiticl in adopting V,.„ fw., rapr.om,.,/„«• g,!, iw .i 
evolution, which identifies it with the iuderation ,!f I; 

f^tion of motion. K„ r the l«»t n»amm«i.llVtLt ttl ?£lZ 
0 it applies at moat to the inorganic world/' I am nut »««*. that V 
Baer used any such expression, or had any h .meption <VrHmWI 

thareacTigii™; 1 tr'u.e^u^^f w “; hM *""'*“*« 

homogmioity to hototoyna-ty. I f, ", m 

2 x , ' . . . . * ; 

.kTHSV™ IZV'J- T k .... . - 

•k-, a ^ „ ji ^^ ay - asaa ,*- 
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m 

n Imt 1 H now iidil a iivilUii Mop to ftm ur^oiif ul ; w** rtn 

qutrt\ what? Aimflior m tmnpth>u! N - : 1 S 10 ..am** m» 
sumption a ^vomt t inn*; un4 mo on to a third* and a tour!in 

I ouiitoH'H I do nM mo liow* on Mr* KpntvtAi hw h jirtntofifom 

tho ivpHifton of t!o* ;m sumption at all iivato-nn f hr f»uvn nf 

tho nrtfumruh If it worn tnvto arv tlio oorofnS tiiiio to 

awsuimn aoiio* ofttor n\» mi, flio nrfpmmui wont*l tto doubt \m 
wnttkmmd, hitioo it would bn iHHM-ioir)' In iH validity that, 
both ii?UHf!H shiiuht liiMnio, m\d it- mi^kl liappmi that mu* 
wm trim and not flm ottmr; mAin$ two olmiiro 1 of orrot* 

instoud of *.!!♦’ lint dnuo it h f }»*» nvinm, if $f. n trm* 
oiioo it to tmo <a(ti ami if ilto urffMiumit, liotti^ of * 

litmdrud Imk’H tlm antom a hundred tinum tlum* 

humlr*4 a . itunphmi* would iiiako but mm rtnunv of ormr 
amon^r tb* hi all, 1 ’ 

Kv**u w* r«« fbo a itivo of oma* boro dobt wuin that on 
wliioli I Ion ? 1 o.Ihoo in-ii'ifoii, u im^Ul mill ho la-id that 
muittpltod ti .0 1 .f tIn ; j«n?utoto iiio'lo* i m r.*.* od p < .vduht v 
of tiTor. \\ oro at; -m :umm 4 f» rtnol In r p* i?oof iLh - mm 
prnpmjfitm wr and nvr*r mrmu* it would to* tmo that h*»j 
intrimtu* fdliiuu'y of tbo j... Utdato »m$jd not, muko tfm min 
dimtoti mom ntHrii‘.tiforthv tlini fin? fir x ^tup, Hut 1111 
mm a 4* M f pimjiioif imin N*«w aiioo Mr 

Mill to muton nit on I bino-t , 4 $ i 1 *ofnbHo $1 that in oimn 

(’JHoi* v luoii ho na?no 0 $f, |;<oi j<n nnd lo bo ;$ii imtrn 

t«‘ 4 -; it foltoH » that sn ;ini aivt'HHooit o^ii 0 of boH>ro, 

gtiioolti ftroji<» tin ro v<> a ?o ,h, no’ro.voli ,1 * flio tmtaS^f 

of |»r» 4 »*’ tbil -• 4«n O|$o *4 tJlHli hrhn$||4 

to tint da 0 $ of n oi» hm! ii wv*>ny 4 \% a*'oo{4oii tiooauao of 
tfiii ti»runoo' 3 u 44 oiH '.a of it i io-|/,aioin 

lint l!$o d'M\yvr of otf^r i4io^*4 in thn (nr*%*my> 

II Hilt ttio iniriii.n^ »#n «!$$o}$ f tom? itMtffiflrA fiVjiulb^tm 

n$lh% hut n *4 11$ IV l, Ttin ilatipn-r of rrror f mfbr in ‘a thn 

exititunt* mm \ imnny from tSir? trv>m'|$on olMIimi|||$t, $n it k 

nr4iiiiiri!v nmritM mi. It m imt troiii tlm r»»m4,itution of i\w 
warrant it mlf that mutnkn k in Irn mimdwudrd ; hut from 
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that iiuittentiveiiess which lends us to suppose that tvu have 
tho warrant when wo have it mb If, by some remote eh-mee 
a Bank of England note I hike in payment, is nut eu-hed 
when presented, bemuse there are no assets to ,-j 'j 
bet,rayed min a loss because of the imperfect trust wort hines# 
of the document its,.It : but if I inadvertently accept 
menfc, a note of the Bank of Elegance, supposing jt f n 
note of the Bank of England, my loss is due, not'to attv 
trustworthiness of tlm Bank of England note, but, to t „y 
maecuraey of observation. Errors of this kind, eecm-rum 
oceasmnally in intelleetual arts of alt kinds, and oi«L t , 
moro espeeially the complex intellectual acts, are those [ 
have in view. Take some insta.mes. { look at my watch 
and seeing it to he 11 o'clock, think I shall he quite i t » tjj 
for an appointment; find on arriving that I am an hour too 
late; and then discover that when t thought d was II 
o’clock, my watch marked five minutes t„ I'J." A-min hear 
ing some one described as short-sighted, I state, as com’luslvn 
proof to the contrary, the fact that l saw him reading with 
spectacles on; and speetaeles used for reading implv aged ,» r 
long sight.. It t, U nis out that 1 am wrong, however, ,,„t 
troin any ilaw m my conscious inforetiee, but, from a fl, w i n 
my automatic inference ; for the perm,, named, taking un a 
•newspaper but for a minute, and b oping his speetaeles on 
was not residing through them but below them. When *o 

im * t0 C( T imW «“• posoibilittea of mi,take be¬ 

come greatly multi!,lied. Knelt one of the data is hablo to 

munberff 1 T ^ lnrur f from inadequate 

an bot of observatums, ami front absenee of counter.oLer- 

va^ions; and Bio introspection by whieh it, is decided that 

ho premisses involve the conclusion, is liable to fad both from 

inadequate capacity and from undue rapidity, imbed it 

b lonZt k T 1 frum “»>• error 

m lo *\ lcal Pnnciples themsdves, error in frequently made 
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that tht* pr.'ltitltiliry m{' m -.*r r.'icctjti.'ntU hu-tva-nt swt dm 
IfUftiIt <.fau iiuT«ni,-i. 

§ 1:!7. 1!.. we iu«f h>-tv limit iti uvm a ri^ur-'U't (<■ ,t uf <!m 
rd'itivt' valitliiici tit' tit:' tvuflu a->n «'! N-.f <mlv «,« 

jutl^ftl tiMiiui'ti'.fly, Shu at ju.S;,rni !n u t'miiivl 
I lull //).• ir.ni ‘h <rki h inv,>h',\i ii>- 

pn"■! tiir.r 

\\'v tiinJ that umit'C tut) *-tr«-um .tauoiM - whet her tliu 
pustulate bu u;t‘.t«initly Utu- < r n-d, tlu t tmi ;t ht*ltl j,»s•***t. 
Here, thi'i-ffWi', wo luu' a Ku tlititl tif !t,.<'t rtiiinuif' th.- 

Ctiutl'afittiw t.ilut 1 * <>t all 
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§ 438 . From this critical (lamination of tho , mm „ w 
by winch conflicting judgments nr,* to he appraised we 
return now to the judgments espeeinlly romvrmng u<.,.. 
fchoso ot metaphysieuius. By the test arrived at, W o i„ m , 
to estimate tho worth, of the f,Uli,hV !m d the Sentient 
conclusions, in contrast with the w„rth of the Holistic 
conclusion, het us suppose nil other thing, 

US suppose that, tin- arifi-IIrnltHtie roneh. mm j H p,.rfectlv 
inflopomlonfc, and nan In* nwlrni wiflnnif, t\w nn\ 

elusion being previously posited (whirl, it can „„t); U „„ 
suppose, too, that the autidtealmtie eo„ef u dm is given in 
terms as distmet as those i u wind, the Uealistie eomdmdon 

" glWU Wl r h il " ”"*>« md *«»••» 'be tw,( eon. 

elusions to 1 m otherwise equally good, l-t in observe the 

tively ° f !lKWl " IFtiu ' m in ^'hing them nopee- 

swlnl the "T kl “ l ‘“ tMy b'Ube reader 

swee p hts inmd dear of all hypotheses, and bring it to hear 

t t!f “ 7 *" ** A " f *** - *«* U UL keep out, 

? verba! symbols, m often mistaken for the things 

tfnmllv Z f"] fh r ? ,! ‘ I ' , ;r , ' UriVU(,} - *‘ r ^bought, which rot 

tmually leads to intellectual insolvency. let |, im e X nd 

from h,s ccmscmusnesH everything that be eapdled : m, 
rednemg his consciousness to its pre-spec, dative into. 
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Now lot liim jus iibj.vt ..this hunk, for in- 

staiifo. i’lWohtli U tvtVaiiiing from ihnuri.'.mg, lot hint any 
what ho find s. lie find; fhat if is mu irioit i of th»* book 
as existing njmrt from htm.wlf, Hum thorn ontor into his 
rotisrii si oil's t iniv m<ti. in uh.*ut -.umiat hm i ? Xu; ,-h< fur 
from such notion mg u.mtam. d in his otm-in.tmmf.s, tt has 
to ho fotohoil front olfw hmv, t,i tho mtttuft-si disturhnurn of 
his cons, i.msnou, !).-«• i ho |n<reoivo that the thing ho it 
mmumts of is ,ui imago of tlm hm-k f Not »t alt : it i.onlv 
hy remumhnrhig his mot i|>hy dual r.M.iiufy i that, ho mm »n|>„ 
{uwooiioh imago t.< ><%■, X,, l..ng H . t ho rofu-iot tt* traudatu 
th«* fimt : ittbi any hy ;«»th»-'.i i, ho fouls aitnjdy (■.•miriotta of 
thu hook, amt nut nfim tm|ir.> a,ion of tit,, hook of uniiltjuu. 
tivu thin;', am! I!. •! *.fn stijo,-iiv,< thing. Hi> fro! i that, thu 
solo 0 .ail 1 n! "f In < * ■ ii mr..it ,u. ,u i < tif. h.„.k .-of,mlorotl h i hii 
cxtoriml nattily. ll>- '• A , th.g tin . nv-.viut j,.i t ..fs’m. book 
its an uvf. nial r.- tliiy i s a anglo mdivt at.!.- aui. Whether 
origin, till •j.irt'.'n m*.» jnvnu ami infer mi .< ,<r n-.t (n 
quo .tv.Si V, hrh h ■ > -a 1 'iiVmly earn, a h. t., ..-.gori ung ho -ii 
that this ,’toi j i ii t.. i, -liij.os ti4: . And, lastly, it«> tw-it that, 
do what h • v.gj, If no., i v ■*,“?,« tin i n,*t ho >• urnut o.m. 
reive that vv in r. ),,, s..,., ut.l |h,. hook thoiv i t m.lhmg, 
Horn.-. vvh;!, if • aitnaio, ! .-king at tif h.-.-k, hii h.-hof ui 
it it i au extern 4 tvahiy jf .ffi th.- highr t validity jim. 

siltlo. It, h , tl.o ihr.'-'f gu.M-mioo of {},», t ‘nit .-(• .a! j*.. ,tu. 

lato; ami it assume, tho Ijim.r d a.iisio m.dy „mv. 

^ lh ro, by »• s* r.'i'tg tint in iVr -j.timi j»r t ,j„ T , 

hmav hilgi' "f iho I.hjo.g a. t ,‘,s,g ovtom dly »i itmjmtv.l 
by a umtital art •/,hi. h, how.•*,or .•.,o>j. i(.> it , .ngtindly w.ri, 

has ;.imj'h’ t., thu ‘i.-uf j.o,| u.m hm* eime,’ | i4m 

hfitlv (halving th*’ a. »rtmtm mad., hy l'r*.f. |‘Vm-r and Sir 
W. Hamilton. Th* wriM , otherwise ddh ritig mnoh, 
s<gru»* in allirmmg that tIf Limal«-dg.‘ >.f utf and tin* know, 
lodgu of «..t M-lf mo iio,»•}..*»,»h!(.. Tim d..-hmo ..f l*r*.f, 

l* erner i i toat I ho .4 know 1 d‘u, v s it uhvays 
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is, and must be, the object with the addition of uneself- 
objeetpM* subject, * * * Helfi* an integral and 'vAmu 
ttal part of every object of cognition." Similarly, Sir \y 
Hamilton says In the net of s.mdble p, tV ep[h, u } itm ' 
conscious of two thin-*; of wy.,v// as tin* 
mbjwt, and of an external tvality in relation to i« 
the o/yVrf pmrimf. * » * Kadi of thee U apprehended 

equally and at once hi Me Mime un/iY/.n7,;V UP 

as he elsewhere phrases it-“i« ihr ww , /„ Ueil'ihi,- mmwn) 
of intuition.’" 

It seems to me, on the contrary, that the eo«a-iuusiti«ss u f 
self and the consciousness of nut-.a-If, are the dem.-ms of Mi 
unceasing rhythm in consciousness a perpetual alternation 
ordinarily so rapid as to evade observation, th-m-h uor f ,. 
siomdly so much retarded as to be observable. Lko the 
divergence already set forth ($ ddlj from Sir VV, Hamilton'!* 
interpretation of the antagonism between Sen inti..,, :uu [ 
lercoption, is the divergence that aro-s here: this .tee„ u ,l 
divergence being, in truth, a corollary from the iir„,t. .lust 
as boioro wo saw that .Sensation and j’eret.pt-on ro poctivelv 
dominate in consciousness with degrees of juvngth that vary 
inversely, thus excluding one another with \.,n in- degrees of 

stringency; so here wo shall .. that the eo,em..u ’ue.e,„f 

soli and the consciousness of uoUsdf, are ever tending each 
to exclude the other, but each failing to do tin* for more than 
au instant, save in those exceptiomd eases where it is ndied 

ww x !r mo i vivit ! iu r Tt " H> •*“ i»«td, 

when tho external object or art i . an n-toumhug the 
observer partially loses eouseiomm-ss of him .if {{,, j, Vi 
wo say lout in wonder, or has jW^n imnself. m,d uvde. 
cnbo lum as afterwards Humhu, to him., if. r,v. 
hnnsolf. In this slate, the related itnpres I !V..m 

tivod Ila ; Jt!Ct ' jUlm '‘ l WUl ‘ r, 1'«'^‘«‘bdi.4i:. oft he ob,ee- 

keep out all those feelings im<1 y,. )w which constitute self, 
consciousness, lienee what is cad.-d "tWina,,.. " 1 
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heneo tlm ^ftprthrtwu un wtfwnHmg* a fnw mfiiw 
trophe* IWwsh .w M pH,am *u*m*^i‘ai^ killwl from 
tlu' iiuiliiiity to i.vtiwr ‘vlOnm whmmwtt in liiiicf In nviml 
danger. Own thwu wlw aw nW thin jnniH/wl nrr agf 
to show 11 luwlmi M ah wnw of uiimt fur mwh nwi 
mmirfitim 1 y, mi min l wtf hmsf kwnwng if, ami juv nirjwi ml 
to hwnr mhmvani 5 \\h it flwy At4 wink* in jwml w w u 

proving that ihrir witwH worn auWmnMr rather than w»n- 

sdoua, < Vmvrv'ly, wifVntt u*$ou mm 1 mvwwmalfy 

m*a to 11 r in wltwlt iIih indivnlual ia* mi vw wiy% 

«?wfiv4 in fhwtgbt and oHIuimM *»f I Sim ttmign tirnttwh 
I*!vntt ififMlwtwA jnv «vrit|wiMit may lirtvmo - lM ivmpMn 

that, {a;nii’t m tin- riwnt j*rr mn* {imihrOy ivi/IUhttown 
to UH, wr lit ty Ionic thorn in tlm f>n Hint hr nftonianli alu 
$ulufrly tiwiwaw Hut wo havr mrf Oh nu Awl wtswi ami- 

tthuil 4 HO-, 1 i f!h*»l ttifh iiiMi ,0 j»am, w im$ *, mi! um>im* 
Umiak tlw t wwgM 1 of mtrfwil flungi sum alum ,t rviwlmi 

* -rutuming at tvl *uvoH dung imWrva! * m hut ,m 
fbt’t wn>% 

Sir W« It main 1*0 twa I Untile, »H nnvw4 Hy 1 aw uf 
Mi nwn a%wm.itm jiriwujhm. At fng < H* of hw " UOrnm 

dun/ Aw/ 1 ho .-,1) * ; *« iOJww s nr* kiwiim wily Ingnttwr 1 

tlii^wirnrf** olA t j*|in iHr'i u nwn SmHj awl mm*i 

iifitl unit to|\ urn km nan why in *wrr4itwn i«t4 mu trwl ami 

liy tlm niwiir mmm-m mot/* ,\uw t w* m tyj aMillmvw tln^p 
hnHwwt a If nwl not Oh imUmur wwiM ivm un In H* u 4 , 

Hut tliww inn f 111 titiit*•,I** ' s munla* i ? a ^ -A nwmlrr i iOwnOi 
{»nrtam fn thn , n If; nwi Min/torlt «, 1 <ah**r.a ?w-mhor t i 
of wltwlt ji^rnnsi fu -Of uf ttw mhm nlm,* |0!S /iwl rsnpfy, 

lit'lira fid rnswt- ; ihn nih» r ( j*h"a mm mal jam, twlirf mwi 
dObottrf, Aoonr4i?4g fn tlin t ; n't’gMifig gwimnil liiw^ ri 4 i*|i of 

lh«vw |««rt uf r* hfcMi* nr;,in hr knuH n imh tm tltu«*i«yitr;iiiuf tin 

Inriwi nrar why u-t tim r^rn/ifn ( r uf rrmutn, ami wt mih 
Hilt if thr g/H I 5 nHwiyn tu rwi ,H|WI ,ip*vi in |{m rur« 

rnttttivn nf llw «*m ryu, Jiwt whs twn vh fiirnla nf tlw 

wit hn wiuth rsl im itw ritrr^hUiv*"* «4\;n liofln-r ? If l rim 
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know a part only by contrast with a whnft\ then Ibo two 
tilings present to consciousness together must be whole and 
part. If that which I contemplate as the correlative to a pari 
is tlio self which recognizes if, thou 1 cannot contemplate 
whole as its correlative, As, however, we know that whole 
ami part are known as correlatives, it f*4U»\vs iuevitahlv from 
the general principle ab<ue quoted, that while recognizing 
the relation between them, I am not recognizing fin* relation 
between myself as subject and either id 4 thorn ns object. 

Even apart from these verified ions uf it, the general 
principle that consciousness cannot lie in two tint met states 
at the same time, negatives the assertion tk a the eimwimw* 
nesses of subject anti object are ab.HtdttMy siiimltnnemH—- 
occupy “the mime indiemhle moment of intuition*** When 
engaged in interpreting the related impres mm* wlm-h an 
object yields, and identifying the object at such or mmlg it 
is not possible for consciousne-H to be ah-* engaged in con¬ 
templating those impressions as affect join »,f , H f j|| | |H4 j w 
contemplating the various other ntlc^tiun i winch make up 
self-eonseiousuess, The presented impre i mms, Iionnd up 
in a plexus of relations with one ion 4 her and with rep re* 
sented impressions j and also hound up with thorn space* 
relations winch constitute the knewledges of externality 
and position, form a consolidated c*m .emu .iiesi the cum* 
ponents of which are for the time inseparable. The propo¬ 
sition™ 1 he book exists, is one of which subject and pre* 
die ate are indissolubly united ■** one <4 which the uegat ton h 
inconceivable * } and if assumes the Euiver.al lV4tiluto but 
once. Complex as the cognition thus exppiM ;ed originally 
was, it became fused into a simple ct gnu it ui f*ug before 
conscious reasoning commenced ; and if tvmmto simpler 
than any one of the cognitions out of which conscious 
reasoning is framed. 

§ ^0* And now, In respect of the numbers of their as¬ 
sumptions of the Universal IWftthfe, let u* contrast with 
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Koulwru tho tuiti-UmUstir (InrfmnM of ruthorun,* <,f daua 5 
for it wiltin' tuvtl!.--.,* !u go fort her. Wo will fol;.» Hv p,,. 

ihotical limit*!!), which it tho C.>!ii|»;iMtiv»*h .uaa i-tuiuut)' 
parent of tho Peat. N*< uu<* t*.m tint, «-r thuno for 

himself auv rnmvpit..«i of it, without ;tl>n»,fonnt f tint muj,, 
of coiwiwsiw.n m wlm*U ho ft ;.impiy jH-retpiotit, im.l takiii.r 
up a mental po.atmn from winch he may p**tv*nie tin* «,•} u f 
pt'lYtpit-IliV. iu*i> a 4 of til! I hook W hit'll If lloliil ami |Voog„ 
uizfstn exurispr, tin* * <|,« content ufhn .fo„ 

ha Inn al*» to hrm*: tfoiiustoiy mforotHototi turn tint, Ui^tilv 
eomplox conception which In* ktam t at Hlu | 

luw tu ronet-ivo tin' >>n.> at iillccting tint uthnr, Hit pmtu, 
latm tin* it,‘"k, }»»* p-etlul.tlri him a*U’, fo, poituiuWn tho 
pawn* l.y which tin lir.it work . .t o!t;ui;.fo m tit.* lint. The 
original cognition <>»' the h >-4 -n rtnttug, o.tnunt In* M v<-» 
ntn.vuml to !t<* a .'<,’t:p'-nn.! cguiti*m wu limit !t r,»itt»ij,U*uut, 
pron-.tt. W here * i jlu * win fo 11 prop -' it in pfo,-,, ,<f it, ,., m . 
not lt>* even * ,'ti’ *; vr-.l a <t h ait n. * -.ni.'u-: - ,-j !■ ,, t in-..** thing i; 
t'uoli of tb«v»* iti .it !C ;.r.'j<o .iti ,n i inn » it. ptotii. tj ,*, trtt * 

luYUllit* til*' lr r (,»*<» t ,f t! St Uir* II -VHauir-, 

Hut tin* fflilSM.ti ! 1 fir Unf!*.'4 f Inn thl.i, |\ti Iilfll 

thirtrint* a.-, tint *if Jlvp cl Ur,fo tut t ',u» Ik* IVautnl 

without |:U!'P,U*0', Mini I Hi all w.tnii ,m*| ail th,* .jwiii*. 
turns ronvovnl through w..f.|,, ami tin,ugh lit,.* Ifoutitio 
euueeptn.u of tin* itStj of I'.'imt!) i ,n viml n < i n*r, tin* 
mu'i'plioii of III jt !h. V ,;j,i ,tjf I u»(.-,in 'P„ 

hritig tt hack w .Hi, ii It ivin! .,!»!_! I i ij i tin p»p,-,*. 

I'UITrtli'V tit tin ugh*, -act i,,j , j ; nsp ,, ,• , t J t . M « 

M'lvt*.* un mi.fl * ..f u-nr * '.pn ■,•(*> .•, ( ,f shnn 

tloulily nn4 iripiy yji 4 n.ii ; l«u # \ fit hr,** to ht mg m t ho.^* 
gi’tu mli/.nl it|. a : 111 f' iv■>*■*, r»i,*| :ir! i“lia, im,| t ;sli’>i- 1 , untj 
flli’.'li, w|ii*4i t* i* f.iily p -it.ii ,t * do* rail,it;-.• i uf i.witnt|>. n 
li)-gott»! iii-iit.tl m t ,\,,r n 11,si ul|, jiiytoiti tin* iiuiiii *. 
ruiw uit utuiptii.n i sin* 4,iiiv.,i*,.ri | # ,.»tul.»t** ijopfo-ti m tim 

wonlu ntnl in tin* i»t jirnt!;..'.ni uinn witlmut which Hypothr- 
ticiil Ui-hIish, t Man t »-v«>n fo- i-tmi-mril, thoro im tin mo 
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numerous assumptions impluul in the argument by which it 
is sought to be justified. 

Even supposing, thou, that each of these multitudinous 

assumptions of the Universal Pustulate w;h equally unques¬ 
tionable with that which Realism makes —even supposing 
each net by which 1 know the meaning of a word, or frame 
the abstract idea of a cause, was ?h irreversible ns that 
which makes mo join to the consciousness of n htulv’s re* 
sistaneo the consciousness of its externality ; it would still 
hold that, since each of these many assumptions haa but at 
best the same warrant as the single assumption, the con* 
elusion reached through the many must at best be far less 
certain than the conclusion reached through the one, because 
of the multiplied possibilities of error. 

Of course* the reasoning which thus shown that Hypothe¬ 
tical Realism can never have a logical validity equal to that 
of Positive Realism, applies with still greater force to the 
derivative hypothec* of idealism* Abodnto Idealism* and 
Scepticism* 


§*UL We must, therefore, confess that Reason U utterly 
incapable of showing the unreasonnblone vi of t h*i.se primary 
deliverances of consciousness which yield Subject and Object 
as iiidepeudcnt existences* V\ Idle, as we before saw, it is 
impossible for Reason to prove Us own superior iru »iworthi¬ 
ness* it is quite possible tor it to prove its own in for tor 
trustworthiness. Hclf-analysiH shows that all it i dicta being 
derivative* are necessarily less certain than those from winch 
they are derived, lo carry out, the simile before used, if* 
as witnesses, Reason and Perception give opposite testb 
monies* and Reason claims to be believed ttt preference* 
cross-examination brings out tb? fact that UeiuonVi iesti- 
rnony is nothing more than hearsay gained from Perception. 
By its own account* it cannot possibly have done any thing 
more than compare and interpret the evidences wlueh per¬ 
ception has given. Bo long as it limits itself to detecting 
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incongruities among these, tun l thtding out, where (hey Imm 
arisen, Hen,sun p u-f.,rutt an ull-imporUut function; hut, i| 
exceeds its 1'imrtiMii, and commits suicide, when it concludes 
the evidt nee If he f.d »o in .-nib ituuee. 

In thu sphere, as m other cpherea, Ueusou ran dti 
nothing more than ivcm-th* the testimonies ,,f » j>- 

tiou with one another. When it, proved that the Kua 
does nut move round the Harsh, hut that tint Kartli turns 
on its nvly hi'.i-sut sunstttuted ter tut *4*1 interpreta* 
ii»m which was irr.voned.Udo with various facts, a new 
interpretation winch was ricoiicdulde with them, while it 
equally wdi nosuuHi-ii tor tin* more oh v ion t Ibnts, Uc,i.-«*tt 
did nut !}»-• nifti th«* e*u .tone.. of the Sun, the Karfh, and 
their relative ; but '.imply furnished an alternative 

conception of tie ;r tvlittvo mott-un And, ,mutiny, ih-ic.un 
in heiu;t brought l-< bear ,*n th-• ,e deliverance i ,,f e'm .elm i, 
ness which w<* distnigui ,h as p vo-phon i of the eUernni 
werld, ha I in r-etsty mw* of dice },y tie crude 

interpret ltd) i ordinedy b «md up wuh timm ■ hut t! his 
to tint m inch nde-rdm ttmii f>> the perception t at n, 
leave tie ir ccientni it .luteuuc i umjno itto«>nI, 

Finding that while lieu, mi, him do (hit it eim never d** 
more than tin. finding that any hypothetical doubt I'hIuhu 
of tlte Until',fir emieeplnm non! hr iiuutea.',untidy evreeded 
by the tv .idling ‘iotihn'uhie. 1 ,.f ett-n anti Ucali tic 
ment, we find that lienilmt i m-caliwiy ju .1. 
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(II APT Kit XIV. 

POSITIVE JtTSTIFir.VnoN tW EtUU^Il 

§ 442. Among the many euutmtUetinns which imii-tlciil- 
istio hypotheses involve, k the emit radiet mu between tlm 

assertion that etmseiim>me>M cannot In* transcended and llttt 
assertion that there exists nothing beymid 
For if wo can in no way tie aware of any thing beyond eon- 
sciousness, wlmt ran suggest either the atlirmaUMii or the 
denial of it? and how ran even denial of it tie teamed in 
thought? The very proposition that conwiMtemeM cannot 
bo transcended, admits of being put together only by repre¬ 
senting a limit, and consequently implies some kind of eon* 
sciousnesB of something beyond the limit* 

And then after this contradiction, there comes a further 
contradiction* The assertion that ivimcttiiisnes i cannot lie 
transcended, is accompanied by a tacit demand for some 
other proof of an external world than that which k given in 
states of consciousness* While that eumplex dtdtveraftoe of 
consciousness which asserts its own limits is regarded as 
above question; and while its simple deliverance that some¬ 
thing exists outside its limits is held to bo invalid ; there 
seems to be required of it some proof of this outer exist mice 
other than that given in terms of inner exigence* 

Clearly, one of two things—either objective existence can 
bo known otherwise than in states of eifuseiousmoeq which 
is granting everything; or eke neither proof nor disproof 
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sisfcontly to ignore thorn* Realistic interpretations—.{o nup. 
pose ourselves without. them, and limit, uur attention to states 
of consciousness considered simply as such. 

Our first atop will ho to present umlor its psychological 
aspect that ultimato truth which wo lately dealt, with at 
great length umlor its logical aspect. 


w, 


TUB »>*• I,'U*I<*1'l-l'H 

§.ur», \Vh.-n thought r> nirrimt -U wilh j*r.vi-.u-n ■ 
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separated at all. The idea of pressure cannot In* discon¬ 
nected fruin the idea of something occupying sp :i ee. Motion 
cannot bo tluwghi of without an object that moves being at 
tho same time thought of. Those connexions in conscious¬ 
ness remain absolute under all cireum. tunees. 


Shutting himself up within the prescribed limits, let the 
inquirer ask what- he thinks about these various degrees of 
cohesion among his states of consciousness h. w he names 
thorn, and how he behaves toward them. If there eemes, no 
matter whence, the proposition The bird was brown,” 
subject tutd predieate answering to these word* spring up 
together in thought; amt if there is m< opposing proposition, 
he unites the specified and implied attributes without effort, 
and accepts it. If, however, the proja-.-dtiou is- --"The bird 
was necessarily brown,” he makes rut experiment. like those 
above described, and finding that lie ean ,s •paraie the attri- 
lmte of bruwnness, anil ean think of the bird as green or 
yellow, he does nut .admit, that the bird wa i neco.tsarilv 

brown. When such a ... as *■ The tee was 

cold” arises in him, the elements of the thought, behave as 
before; and so long us no tea, is applied, the union of the 
consciousness of cold with the aeeompauv tug states of con¬ 
sciousness, seems to bo of the saute me ureas tlm union be¬ 


tween those answering to the words ami hint, i? ull 

should the proposition be changed ini.IV urn was 

necessarily cold, * a result happens different from that which 
happened in the previous ease. The ideas an avering to sub. 
jeefcand predicate are here so coherent, that tiny might, 
almost pass as inseparable, and the proposition be accepted. 
Hut .suppose the proposition is deliberately m t-d bv frying 
whether ieu can be thought of as m»f, (ireaf. r- -i .tauee 

is offered in consciousness to this. Still, by an , if.-rf, he can 
imagine water to have its temperature of congelation higher 
than blood heat; and run so think of congealed water aa hot 
instead of cold. uture, m response to the 

words Along with motion there is something that uwvea ” 
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Ho considers whether the attribute alleged is really imssmsod 
bj all members of the class-tries to flunk of Homo member 
of the clam m not having the attribute. And he admits the 
proposition only on finding that there is a greater cohesion 
in thought between its elements* than between the elements 
of the eouMor-prupositioiu Thus testing each link in the 
argument> be at length reaches the eoueiusmu, wbieli lui 
tests in the name way. If be accepts it* be dees ho because 
the argument ban established in him an indirect cohesion 
between states of consciousness that were not directly co¬ 
herent, or not m coherent directly im the argument makes 
them indirectly. But be accept* it only supposing that the 
connexion between the two states ofeoiMcioiMiteM comp*wing 
it, in not resisted by some stronger counter-connexion, 
if there happens to he an opposing argument, of which 
the component thoughts are felt, when touted, be be more 
coherent jor if, in the absence of an opp*< dug argument, there 
exists an opposing conclusion, of whieb the element have 
some direct cohesion greater than that* which tin* proffered 
argument indirectly gives; then the eonehenou reached hy 
this argument is not admitted. 

Thus,-a discussion in consciousness proves to be simply 
a trial of strength between different connexions in eon- 
sciousnoHH—a systematised struggle serving to determine 
which are the least coherent states of eonsetotmue^. And 
the result of the struggle is, that tin* least coherent states of 
consciousness separate, while the most, coherent remain to¬ 
gether : forming a proposition of which the predicate persists 
in the mind along with its subject, 

§ 447. What corollary may the inquirer draw, or rather 
what corollary must he draw, on pushing the analysis to its 
limit ? If there arc any indissoluble connexion i, In* h com¬ 
pelled to accept them. If certain states of etuMtuotunem 
absolutely cohere in certain ways, he U obliged to think 
them in those ways. The proposition is an identical one. 
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process of explanation must itself be curried on by testing 
the cohesions among mental states and accepting the 
absolute cohesions. His conclusion, therefore* reached 
through repeated recognitions of this test of absolute co¬ 
hesion, can never have any higher validity than this test. Ifc 
matters not what name he gives to his eonelusmn~whether 
he calls it a belief, a theory, a fact, or a truth. These words 
can be themselves only names for certain relations among 
his states of consciousness* Any secondary meanings which 
he ascribes to them must also be meanings expressed in 
terms of consciousness, and therefore subordinate to the laws 
of consciousness* I fence he has no appeal from tins ultimate 
dictum. 

§ 448, Hero, then, is an all-sufficient warrant for the asser¬ 
tion of objective existence. Mysterious as seems the con¬ 
sciousness of something which is yet out of cunseimjsmw, 
the inquirer finds that he alleges the reality of this some¬ 
thing in virtue of the ultimate law~he is obliged to think if. 
There is an indissoluble cohesion between each of those 
vivid and definite states of conseiouNness known m a sensa¬ 
tion, and an indefinable consciousness which stands for a 
mode of being beyond sensation, and separate fV«ati himself* 
When grasping his fork and putting food into his mouth, he 
is wholly unable to expel from his mind the notion of some¬ 
thing which resists the force ho is using; and he cannot 
suppress the nascent thought of an independent existence 
keeping apart his tongue and palate, and giving him that 
sensation of fasfo which he is unable to generate in con* 
scionsnoss by his own activity' Though seltVrit Seism allows 
him that ho cannot know what tins is which lies ntsiHtdo of 
him; and though he may infer that not being able to say 
what it is, it is a fiction ; he discovers that such self-criticism 
utterly fails to extinguish the consciousness of it# as a 
reality. So that even could no account of its genes is be 
given, this consciousness would still remain imperative* It 


run in- nam iw omsvunmim* 


eimnofc oven he imagmrti to bo untrue without i mumming Uio 

ftliKeiuv of that {trifsdj»lo of eolimou whereby couHctMUMie&i 
is lu4d together, 

§ 4UK Uni while it h imjio ,4 hie by memnmg either to 

gorily or to fhhtfy thh tleinormum of <mmmioumte,v* f if* fi 
possible to urn unit Lr it* Muiutcjtfly, if our imitdtmotiH 

art*simply exptvs »i\e of the ways i«i which our ntuies oftmn- 
hang together* tkin tmjirmtive ootimuoioiiii^ 
which wo have tif objective existence, must. itself result from 
Ilio way in which our 4 ate* of eenmuommeuH h/m# to¬ 
gether* 

Here, then, rhe; botbfv in a tirltuite course of iiiijtiiry* 
Lot m examine the ivle-aom turnip; the elements of run* 
wueiime h* taken :io a wimh; mo! Li in observe whether 
there are any ah^iuh* eMfovmoi by whieh tin elements urn 
nyi:rotfat«ol ijgo two mu „ f, In *t ir ? 1 luihfo 'imeittig tv pec** 
lively for Subject ntul Object, 

Though in tin rmtrv *4 I!im uupm y we .»holi Lie *•< use 
worth wluhi o* t t,o*o \» 45f Subj^vf ami Ub©mt though in 
ewry tll?r4rme<n t*4o*ii w«* 'bull lm%o tamth to jtovf. nn ex« 
teritsi niiitii'V, mot in *wrry reference to 4,Me* of roil- 
urioumn i we shall have to posit mi infernal eidatemm 
which k?u I In*: ir aimbo ; yef, <t*i LT.re, wo muni ignore them 
UnpHcHtmmx 
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TAIITIAL DIFFERENTIATION OF HriWKOT AND OfUElT.* 

§ 450. States of consciousness which T tuimn tmtchws 
md pressures, come to mo ah I sift on this bench with tho 
soa-breozo blowing in my face. Sounds from the breakers 
motions of tho waves that stretch away to the horizon," 
aro at tho same timo present; and 1 am also aware 
of tho Sun’s warmth and tho odour of sea-weed. These 
states I call, according to their respective classes, loud, or 
bright, or strong. They seem to till the whole area of* con¬ 
sciousness; but a closer inspection proves that they do not. 

After that whiff of sea-weed smell which the breeze just 
brought mo, there eomo colours and forms such us another 

* In the chapter of First Principle* mititlod “ Tim Data of Philosophy 
we found a needful preliminary to Ih> tho division of all manifestation* of 
existence into two great aggregates, implying the two existences distin- 
gtushed a* ego and non-ego. A* an mdispoioiaide hnk j„ (h« argument more 
fully set forth m this work, 1 am obliged hero to emttmtrufo afresh tho 
several contrasts lmtweni these two great aggregate, of mamfe-dutiou. 1 . 

I re-stato them, however, with now illustrations and in a form more or lea 
different. Further, in pursuance of a better method, I eju-h.de from this 
chapter certain classes of phenomena which accompany, or aro duo to, 
emotion and volition, and the immeular movement., produced hy ti.em, 
Ihe delineation of these phenomena, transferred t„ the next, chapter, will 
there he joined with tho delineation of certain allied It „ t ^ 

with-classes that are alt-im t s ( rtant u establi.hmg the indetjembuum of 

2™^ it ? t , H V ^ l>Uir ** ,4 ‘ antitheses dese-rilieil till U, 
only as are observable during absolute physical /smirity. 
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beach gave many ymm ago; aw woli ax thought* of all that 
happened whoa I first huw the non* Along with tlm aerie* 
there got* a mvondary norms, euitstitutuig what l know m 

language, helping urn to dtgiiigtiwh mnl identify mid eun* 
ttecfc the member* of the tlr4, IWoutly thin particular 
double *ern* |uts;mM into ether, A book in the hand 
of a Indy pacing by, mtroduetM nfredt certain connected 

states wtueh rending lately aroused in mo. And no, on 
watching narrow ly, I ilsui that* in presence of all tlnw 
aggregated ei4Hiir/i f nmnuh* jirioannvi, &tm which 1 am re* 
reiving, there keep appearing and disappearing certain 
others which belong to the mnm ehmsen, but differ in 
intensity and are differently arranged inni combined, 

bkeltidtttg fill theory at to thrnr origins, the first cardinal 
fact to he sot 4o«fi tJ t that these two da me.s of states are 
respectively \t%td ami faint, 

§ 451. Wliiki t ait* tliu light mill the warmth dimintAh, tlm 

homoii becomei obscure, mid presently n neu4bg drifting 
ill hide*! even fling hut tlio shingle stretching tail* before 
mm 'IV 4i 4,mi londlmd with it i wInto cliff mnl nwerp of 
green down a !mv o , i-i blotted out ; ;n is ado the pier to tny 
right un4 tSio cluster of loovt% ntmlmred mi my loft, What 
ih implied in .niviug tills ? There 11 implied that the spe¬ 
cialty mint'd vivnt pifebo id giv*m mnl white which I 
diatingui-hed as n do,bon head! md» new remain will urn ic* 
faint jah’lm n 1mm ? shape * and lehnno* jm ,o mm appro tn- 
mainly Urn oirm* j mnl iIm fdm In44 > weh flame produced in 
ine by the pier and the hosts It' J a A what would have 
happened if, never kwiti!; * n in f lio j>|m'o y |hro tlio firia 
tumm night, tlm ikon o%iumg Imd ifitiml ujf to 

tl# tiuio f tonk my t iv»’iv«i tlint tln-ao fiitd ntutmi 
wliirli I now tall tlm tlmtnni Insitilainl n«i4 tin* j»ior wmilit 
ticil Iihvm : tlmy nwi".t now 1 m njirsuntlyuuuntnimfl 

hunt ntiito'u only la mnnm thoy provtotmly raistnl in imuo 
litrly-comhititnl vivid station Him I fisiiJ to ho tlm l»w uf 
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all the combinations. After tho bursting of each breaker 
I hoar a rattle and a hiss which l know to bo caused by tho 
shingle as it is drawn back by the uuder-tow. Hut if 1 had 
not previously hoard those sounds along with ilio night of 
pebbles as they wore rolled out and knocked together, the 
sounds I now hour would not have been followed bv tho 
faint states representing this process. And on observing 
tho uneombined states themselves, I hud tho like holds. 
Novor having eaten a mangosfeett, the u.itne culls tip in mu 
no faint state like that whieh the juice of the fruit would give 
mo. But a weak state which I disfingui-h to the taste of 
a pine-apple arises after the name, because the answering 
strong state has oeeurred in my experience, r 

Comparison shews me, then, that, the vivid states are 
origimd and the faint states derived. It is true that these 
derivative states admit ot being combined in ways not 
wholly like the ways in which the original states were 
combined. Having had the states yielded by trees, moun¬ 
tains, rocks, cascades, &o., thought * of those may [,e 
put together in shapes partially now. Hut, if „V the 

various forms, colours, and distributions hme been vividly 
presented, no faint re-combinations of them are jamihie. 


§ 452. The wind changes, the s.-a-fog risei, and 1 m<\ 
again tho waves, the horizon, the headland, the pier, tint 
boats. These are arrange.! just as they were, and exhibit 
similar contrasts. True, the Hun is lower; and the 
of tho headland, the sea, the sky, have changed somewhat, 
btdl, tins cluster of vivid visual state. corresponds, : ,ub- 
stant,tally in its colours and absolutely in ,heir relative 
positions, with the cluster 1 saw before, ' Kucher, 1 observe 
that neither tho tints, nor the shapes, n„r the di brihutiuna 
are m tho slightest degree changeable by anything in ,„y 
consciousness. Bitting motionless, as ! do, they nevendlv 
pors.se in their respective kinds and intermiti,; ; and an 
hold together in a rigid plexus, f » im w , Hl aiy 
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leas over tlu* states l know as motions ami sounds. The 
patch of tvluto l call a /.ail, continued to pass iutuss other 
patches of colour tvgamlcvs of any thought 1 have; arid 
after the changing cluster of appearances winch l name a 
curling breaker, there inevitably comes, whether l. wish it, 
or not, a thud <m the beach. Tltc«o vivid and original 
Btatos, then, have the Curt Iter character that, both their 
natures and their order have a temporary absoluteness. 

Far otherwise is ifc with the faint, derivative states. 
Though the order among these h;u certain general chame- 
tora nut admitlmg of change pn that wltieh with every 
eiinscioti item ef coh-ar umtei some eouseiottme.Hs of super, 
ticial space, or that which along with every idea of touch 
joins sente idea of p»< alien), ye| nil their special relation i, i« 
well as the state > thetmudv.' i, are readily rhnng-'ubh*. While 
the sea-fug .shut out. the view, the fmiit at dot iiieivrnitg to 
the previously. men headland and in. r and boat i, mtmtri.-t] 
of being trait poieil, or varied m their form i and utr *, ur 
excluded cut ir, ly, to be r* place,l by oi!i, r, in endle.et cone 
binsitiuns. Ami the like hold* among - nil other derivative 
states. 

iSo that the vivid originali and the faint copies are coti- 
traded a i being, the eim alt lolulely unalterable wild.* I 
remain physically pa uve, nml the ot)«r middy alterable 
while l remain pby nc.diy pa-ravo, 

§ 4od. Kach at of hat snieiii' d > m< mi,i-r> both n 

mmultum-oii t rein ,■ o n and a set in) ,•> hf-.ion. 1 tind j.o 
nii'tie id at whi> h i uni aware >4 any i,:«ak of ,-mcce..'-ion in 
either ngpri gut.*, .a* of d>. mbi'tioi, |,, .melon**. - .', 

While 1 remain ;d u- 4 , tie - !.- 1 1 a cotdnmdy of the eights, 
the round - ’, the j>n *. ;utv th« odour - ,, Ac, If l nit till night 
hns shut old the vivid vj-iaal ,'ch, Mill the sounds of tint 
breaker i uial the I'i.Hiii;:; - htiigle }» react, u* do tin* pmmttrn 
f fee) from the mat, tle> odour t*f tie* sea weed, and the 
feelings of touch and coolnerei which the wind give.i trim 
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These maintain the integrity of the aggregate of vivid 
states; and however many elements of tins aggregate are 
absent, 1 can never discover any moment when they are 
diminished to single tile, still loss any moment when they 
are all absent and the aggregate broken in two. For even 
when from weariness t do/e, I cannot become aware of any 
discontinuity of the vivid states; since they continue so long 
as the power of observing them continue t and their presence 
is known the instant consciousness is recovered. 

The like is true of the faint states, Tlu^e also- have both 
a simultaneous anil a serial cohesion ana mg themselves, 
which is absolute in the sense that no state can lie so 
separated from ammipatiyiiig states as to exist sdono, or can 
bo detached from preceding or succeeding states, Plrntht 
and changeable as is the series of faint states, yet no break 
in it, or end of it, can be found or even imagined ; since any 
state of consciousness in which an ending of these faint 
states is represented, is itself a new state of the came kind. 

Each set of states thus proves itself a perdotent whole* 
The first is present to me m made up of states rigidly hound 
in simultaneous order ; bound uU* beyond my control in 
successivi! order. And tin 1 second it made up of ntute* 
bound together in a pliable rut her than a rigid way: the 
pliability being such, however, that while minor displace* 
monte are easy, no total displacement constituting n break 
is possible, 

§ 454, The two aggregates thus emit runted as being t k 
one composed of the vivid originals and the other of the 
faint copies, and each of which is coherent within iticlf* 
longitudinally and transversely, an* not coherent in like 
manner with one another. The one fa absolutely indie 
pendent and the other relatively independent* 

In broad procession the vivid from the 

breakers, the wind, the vehicles behind me ; changing patches 
of colour from the waves ; pre cures, adorns, and the rest - 
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mow on nbmtsfy ummsing and unhtvknn, wholly without 
rognrd to anything oW in my mmstuousm-oo Thoir hulm 
pondotnv of ttm hunt status is suoh that t In' proctwHion 
of fho8f\ in whutovor way it muvos, produuos no uflhut what* 
ovur on thorn* Wbwanl togofhor by tion of thotr own, ihu 
vivitl stains sit do by mitstlussiv* 

Tho pro^oMsioit of tin* thint- status, hnwuvor, mlttlo it him n 
oonsidmiblu dugtw of indupundonuo, nun not mmntiun t%mw 
pinto iiuloptnulonmn Tito vivid sfat oh .swooping past td ways 
ntlbof it in ife groat or or loss dogroo-«dritg part of it with 
thorn by blond oohosmu. IV tlio moving patohos of colour 
yioldod by tfto wnvos, thoro chug ooHiutt faint siuMs which 
make up tlm conception of n void, tmnapjuviit Ibjtihh Ttio 
sounds front the pc Id do* rolled about by the waves, inovit* 
ably draw along ulnm of idtiipo and colour and hardness* 
And aft or oituh mtitlf of son. word smell, them rwii tip, 
vaguely or distinctly, itwegtifi of the black, wot, tangled 
oh yielding it. In thin ttitittttcr tbit vivid series ntny 
curry with if mindt or little of ilm thint nm*io i ; hut. so long 
ns tin* waking oi;gf» e*»nimu»H* it nlwnyo carries come. There 

ii f novorrhobo n n portion of the faint cecbvn eofftottmos 

broad Hniimtimes narrow, which m mt <*u with » mdeifanfiid 
iudopoudmsoo While giutitg nt tho sea, the tndu of faint 
Hinton not. tip by the sight of the Indy with tin* book, may 
rim* info a predominance and gain a momentum no grout 
that the stream of vn id states osimdy utiVotu g, Though 
entire unmfOieiuuuwUH of tldiign around i * rarely if ever 
reached* % of tiio roinoioti/iito'./t of them nmy become very 
imperfect ; nnd this iinpotfooi roiiauoiiitii*n i, ii|o-!f*rvt% ro f u«Iti 
from tint iiitlopiuidoiiri 1 't4 f tlio thmf series becoming for the 
time no marked that very little of if olings to the vivid 
ftttrwi. 

Wo have, therefore, tin* further rnrdimd thef, thid. them 
two Hggmgnte/* move on tudr by mde with «n 
tlinf in nbnoliito in ttio niiir of tlio utn% wlnlr in tlm i%uv of 
fclrn ollivr if is pun ml nnd mmmftfims nvimly voinplubj* 
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§ 455. Tho separateness oft hese two aggregates becomes 
yet more conspicuous when wo examine tho states com¬ 
posing each in referau-e to their on lor of succession. 
We find tho significant fact to ho that when fur any con¬ 
sequent in tho vivid series we ran perceive tho antecedent, 
that antecedent exists in the vivid series ; and. oonverstdv, 
in tho independent, part of the faint series, wo find that for 
each of the faint consequents then* is a faint antecedent. 
In other words, beyond the general cohesion which binds 
each aggregate into a whole, there are, in each aggregate, 
special cohesions between its particular members. 

Thus, in the vivid series, after the changing forms and 
colours which, as united, l call a curling biv.tker, there 
comes a sound made hv its fall on the beach. No com¬ 
bination of taint, ieeliug-i serves to initiate tbit vivid feeling 
of sound; turn when l receive the vivid visual feelings from 
the curling breaker, can f prevent the vivid feeling of 
sound from following. Similarly with the motion; of the 
boat that is boing rowed in front of me; and .tiinthtrSy with 
tho sotting of the Nun and the changes ufe>4,»ur which follow. 
In all these eases, antecedents and eon -,-qu.-nt , ahlo- exist, in 
tho vivid series; as do also whatever link; unite them, 
sinco nothing in tho faint series affects their unions. 

In like mnmier when we trace hack our thoughts and tho 
components of our thoughts, we discover that, each coheres 
with a special preceding thought ; amt w« discover that all 
these cohesions, sumo absolute, some strong, .-.uune feeble, 
have an order or method proper to themselves, which 
admits of being identified ami expressed in terms of tho 
faint series. And that the proximate cause of the order in 
the faint senes lies withm tho hunt series, is manifest from 
the fact that tho faint series has tv power of changing its 
own order. 

So that tho two aggregates present the additional trait 
of separateness that each law its own laws of coexistence 
and succession. These laws, too, present a significant con- 
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trank Among tho vivid Hinton, thorn aw not only oortnm 
gonond abaolutu uniformirtoa of relation, tint oauh jmHioular 
rotation wlion it oouuw In idnoluto* Among tin 1 faint Horton, 
howovor, whito oortain of ttio h\\H nro durivod (an tlio jdatoa 
thontsolvoH durivod) from tlio vivid sorius ; and wlttlo 
Homo of thono tmiformilioa in tho faint norim mv utnoUito, 
liko tho tmrroajttmdiiig uuif«»rmitiu# in tho vivid nuhuh; tho 
partioular rolutiotm in tlni tiiinfc iorioi aw, wltcsii tlioy occur, 
licit atwotntm bnt may bo ohmtgud with facility. 

§ 4ob, A further did mot ion tint wivtt tho two aggrogaioa 

i% that wliono in tho «m»» tho autoouduni to nnv ootHoijnimfe 

mayor tony not bo within flm Itmitn of oonookmamw* in 
tlio ofltor it H id way a within tho timitn of ootmotouMuoHm 
lint whbo oumuluu whmh hm jtiat ooism oven* tlio blue 
jsky on thu toff, o«m uifnbo a uhungo in thu vivid annoa that 
watt not fimmdod by anything I ouuld jionwivo, Btidtloti m 
it win, tho /mi niton of roll | laky had on ttt»' book of my 
blind took ifto l»y wirfirmo \ aimm, t**H having ttwni tin* clouil 
behind, 1 did not nhtmifmlo thu ram dru|* wbiuh mm oat tint 
pritsiiiioii. Norn that I am 4 irlb d from my swuriu by flu* 
dimmrdsmf brnymim of a ilmombuy hand, l jmrnotvf? that 
though, affor brariitg tho oamd, tboro rfroa tu mo a obmtor 
of faint fdabui tv§»ro miitum tho anbrodunt, yot fltn unto* 
rodent not hairing boon in dgld, tho Mttmd bwko aonon my 
train of thought wu limit fhutv hmm? within ultimo tho vivid 
tu* tho faint mtom am thing t»» jtwjaro mu for it, 

If, mi the utlirr liiitid* I roinnlur wliitf iiiintp ttio jiwt now 

think *4 dmtfii from baa i% I in 4 thu thought w 4 i jimvdmi 

by tlm tin audit tdatsfmnmi! mob mdar rh mg» * m tho blond § 
mid thi i win jifonrifrd by thu thought »»f timhddo uiulmiln# 

that had burnt tubrti into thu blomt by ivaptrufiott* mid tht* 
by tho thought that nuuh m duuidun nru j.nmumtod by tin* 
cmtiijimdttoli ill rhnt-d uavitiu’n but not by ofiun duumiifioab 
tbu i and thin by thu thought that df*uumjHnithm in ohnm) 

cHviiit^ him buuu nun Uud on by tlio -p %\l m mtdurfako to look 
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after our health; and thin by tie* visual impression from a 
large iron drain-pips whieli rims over dm heard down to 
the sea, Similarly throughout. Ihery state in tho faint 
series has an identifiable antecedent, either in the faint 
series or in the vivid series. 

This difference is significant m implying a circumscrip¬ 
tion of the faint aggregate which the vivid aggregate has 
not. The possibility of finding the antecedent to each eon. 
sequent in the perpefually-pimsing serirs of faint states, 
shows that it can be explored up to its bou injury in all 
directions: the boundary being either the vivid aggregate, 
or the vacuity into which nunnery cannot pass, lint the 
vivid aggregate admits of no sued complete exploration. 
Into that part of it immediately present there are ever 
entering new components, which make their appearance out 
of some region lying beyond eousoioiemo m 

§ 457, This contrast becomes more eonquemuH and 
significant still when, to my experiences of the vivid aggre¬ 
gate as now presented, 1 add recollections of the wavs in 
which it comported itself when bo lb re presented. These 
show to me in two ways that ottidde that part of it imme¬ 
diately present, there is always a region of potential ante* 
cedents, and potential vivid states, without known limits. 

Thus if I consider simply the pebble which just shot 
across my area of vision and fell into tin* sea, I can only say 
that it was a change in the vivid aggregate, the antece¬ 
dent of which was somewhere outside the vn id aggregate. 
But such motions of pebbles have in p? M i eumi had for 
their visible antecedents certain motions « f f leys; and 
with the vivid states now produced by the falling* pebble, 
there cohero in consciousness the faint, Mutes represent¬ 
ing some similar antecedent outside the aggregate of vivid 
states. 

This conception of the aggregate of vivid states, as having 
beyond its present limits an unlimited region in which there 
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^x:ist powers of producing such states, both in known com¬ 
binations and in unknown combinations, gains further dis¬ 
tinctness when I remember how small a portion of it is 
tiOAy present; what countless such portions have been before 
J>x*esent; how continuously these have passed one into 
another; bow wholly unexpected have often been the com¬ 
binations they presented; and how incapable my explora* 
tions have been of exhausting their varieties. 

So comparing the aggregate of the vivid states with the 
^^gregate of the faint states, it results that this last is a 
wliole mostly very familiar, the limits of which have at 
one time or other been everywhere visited) while the other 
is part of a whole which has no discoverable limits. 


§ 458. If now I enumerate these several contrasts, I find 
t.fcie two aggregates marked off from one another by traits 
wiiich, severally striking as they are, constitute when taken 
together a difference transcending all other differences ; for 
no one member of either aggregate is distinguished from 
otlier members of the same aggregate, by traits so many and 
so Gtrong. Here, placed in series, are the several contrasts. 


States of the First Class. 

1. Relatively vivid. 

2. Predecessors in time (or 

originals). 

3. Unchangeable by voli¬ 

tion in their qualities. 
4*. Unchangeable by voli¬ 
tion in their simul¬ 
taneous order. 

£>. Unchangeable by voli¬ 
tion in their succes¬ 
sive order. 

& „ Form parts of a vivid ag¬ 
gregate never known 
to be broken; 


States of the Second Class. 

1. Relatively faint. 

2. Successors in time (or 

copies). 

3. Changeable by volition 

in their qualities. 

4. Changeable by volition 

in their simultaneous 
order. 

5. Changeable by volition 

in their successive 
order. 

6. Form parts of a faint ag¬ 

gregate never known 
to be broken j 
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7* Which is completely in- 

depondentof the faint; 
8. And lias laws that ori¬ 
ginate within it 


9* Have antecedents that 

may or may in it lie 

traceable* 

Belong to a whole of un¬ 
known extent 


Which ih partially Inde¬ 
pendent of the vivid* 
And has laws partly de¬ 
rived frum the other, 
partly peculiar to 
it.Hclf 

Have antecedents that 
are always traceable. 


10 


I ft Belong to a whole* re¬ 
stricted to what w§ 

call memory. 

These several antitheses* uniting to form m antithesis 

which predominates over every other, an* partly such as esta¬ 
blish themselves in my mtmmxmmM not only without effort 
but without the possibility of prevention ; and partly such mi 
get established in my consciousness by prices-avi that an* In 
some degree voluntary* To understand emupletrly how 
each aggregate hangs toget her and separates from the ether, 
it is needful to observe what eont-msH are known bo turn 
any deliberation and what contrast t are drbberatolv knmvm 


§ 459* On criticising the mvtvMigHtiuu 1 have been 
making, 1 iind that tlmugh l have remained physically 
passive, I have not kept out of my thoughts the remem¬ 
brances ot past activities ami the various feelings they 
caused and disclosed* All those united faint states making 
up my ideas ot liquidity, tangible form* coldness, Ac,, 
which are now attached to the palettes of colour £ call 
waves, I had have been attached by the in Ip <4* expert* 
mental motions long ago repeatedly performed* Though 
I cannot now detach them, 1 can see that hud 1 never gone 
through such motions the patches of colour would not have 
dragged with them the taint states represent tug such past 
experiences. In other words, I can see that if in addition 
to being passive now £ had idw ay s been passive, the 
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sepurittenoNM of ilit* two aggregates would in some respects 
have born even sharper than it, Is, Note the ddlerenecH as 
they Would thou have existed, 

Tho procession of tho vivid states, rigidly boutul in order 
of voo.xislcmv and siicec-tdon, would, as now, have boon 
absolutely tuialfeebd by anything in tin* procession of tho 
faint stales; and tho proves don «,f tho faint states, no longer 
to tho same dogn »< dragged along by tho procession of tho 
vivid, would have boon stall m».re uiauifo.-itly independent. 
In that ease, the two aggregates would have demonstrated 
their sepamteue.i-i by sliding by tun* another .still moro 
readily titan at present. B i.-h would :d as miw, show 
itself to be without break, Bvid-nily then the primary 
differentiation of each front tho other, ami integration of 
ourh with it a*! t, proei-de id 1 tho a * r \ pi Tienoes given by my 
inotiett, and all the deliberate companions which mv «m. 

tiun make i po< ilble, 

'1’ho see.md iry autith-* tet (iiteStui that the vivid are the 
original, and tie* taint tno oopt m ; that, tie* vivid are uu« 
eliaug*'aid" m -pialdy and ord- r by v..Sifi**n, while the faint, 
are change d.!.- b* g in ipidtty ami order; that tho laws of 
twit aggregate h** within it ..-If; that, ant.*eedeut *are always 
ascertainable in the .no* *m.«* and imt always in the other; 
and that there are limit i to tie* .*m* aggregate and m< known 
limit 1 to tl. * other j nr** :iutathe ic-i whioh ! perceive ran bo 
e itabhihed * * ly by eon >* 1 io ;i i e, imparl, ■ * n i ** mi** of tie an, 
however, b ang so obvi.*H t :ci to bo ree.,gni/.eil alined 
automatically. lint be the deliberation much „r little, tho 
secondary aid it Ic m i it e ,i ibh ■Im i s< rvn t<> (trmigihen the 
primary antithesis the is ,<-StVstaid: died, 

Finally, l nb ,orv>* that the different jntimi thin anteeeding 
thought., and afterward i verdb'd und nier*M e-d by thought, 
is imperative in th<> sen m (hat there is n<> poadhdity of 
arresting the pr,<eo u by which u is from in staut to in stunt 
reproduced. When dealing with the •* An loeiabditv «<f 
Feelings" and the “ .issoeiuhdtiy of Itelutiom hetween 
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Filings," it became manifest that in tin* ant of cognition 
each feeling aggregates primarily with the great- class jfc 
belongs to—falling more or less promptly into its particular 
order, genus, species, variety; that the like happens with 
relations between feelings; and that Intelligence is made pus- 
sible only by such elassings. Here we see that at the same 
time each feeling, and each relation, in being known, joins 
itself to one or other of those two great aggregates. There 
is no intermediate position possible for it —it, gravitates in. 
Htantly to the vivid or the faint. In eases where a momen¬ 
tary doubt occurs whether a ordain slight sound is, as wu 
say, real or ideal, or whether in tin* dusk a thing is actually 
seen or only landed, ar unplcaiaut tension accompanies thu 
state of uncertainty. liven during tin* d«uht it eunuut bo 
kept balanced between the two, hut oscillates from the one 
to the other. And when, mid. r optical or other illusions, 
this automatic segregation is to any con dderahle extent pre¬ 
vented, there arises a painful stall* of confusion a feeling 
of impending chaos caused by shaking this foundation of 
our intelligence. 






tilAITKIJ XVII* 

ruMfyaKP imtkmn rutmv or snuwT ani* mmrt, 

§ 4iKb (hi ei ititiintfitg, an I wi» the urndyMM which bust 
Ji«ch»4ini the Ur* mi vnnin%4 net forth in tin* luafc chapter, 1 

observe certain Matea not included in either of the ftggre- 
gnb’M there defined, Whim the wm-fbg clrifttul itwity imd 
tho Sim reappeared, there homo in u*e n .'Unte additional to 
these stilt*"* directly produced by tlit** muiv vivid light mol 

till! t'e itorrl \ Jew ;i otafe which I ll U4llif»li 4| u i agree¬ 
able. The acii«wmi miell when it brought lari; memorhei 

of plucen mil per ouch, brought bwk nine tv plume of 

what l cull emotion, Such component 4 of nuMetutmucHtt, 

pleasurable Hint painful, divi able into cln i ion mid with 
Hhhmoh, differ gmitty from flu* components thus far do* 
irribtit t being extremely vague, being iinhrtdt/.abto tn ujmee, 
Hint being but indefinitely loculi/able in time, That* m 

to b% y% considered m member* of the entire nmmmhliige, 
they ititlbr from other members m thii, that t ntumd 
perceive whereabout 1 they are in fled Hviemhlnge, nr hm 
they itro limited by iH other members, coe*\ intent iiiuJ 

tmrmwuvm 

Du these peculiar otutrl belong to either of till! t.Wini|(gfio 
gatm litmpty dDtbugublfod? Hint if no* to which ? If I 
try to ebo t thnii with the viviil or the fmnt, I mu niti by 
the ditlkndty ihiit while each kind of them ftirnlditot exiano 
|ih*M of both the vivi l urn I the fid lit j mill while, no before* 
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tk* vivid are the originals and the taint the on { >i aM . therQ 
aro numerous gradations uniting tho rival with tho faint 
Certain ideas of omirmuvs may excite a slight t'ot-Iinty u f 
what Izrail vexation, which rolledion may increase to an 
auger liko that which tlu* occurrences themselves would 
product*. And tlu* occurrences themselves will at one time 
arouse a less vivid feeling of anger than the representation 
of them will at another time. So that tin- ehy-witicatiun 
by intensity here fails. 

There are, however, other tests whieh suffice. Take first 
that of cohesion. In a few eases, an emotion soe» w jmme. 
diately coherent to a member of tho vivid aggregate, its to a 
beautiful colour or a sweet, sound. }i„t in'the great maHft 
of cases tho cohesion of an emotion is not to any vivid states 
but to certain faint states combined in partienlar ways’ 
Pear is not directly joined to the visual impmskms pr»‘ 
duct'd by tho memth of a pistol tum-d towards „,e ■ but it 
is joined to certain intermediate faint, states, or ideas, called 
up by these vivid states. Again, an emot ion has 

m common with tho faint states, the ir.it that its antece’ 
dent is always traceable, Instead of being liable to occur 
as a member of the vivid series is, without previous preseuta- 
tiou of some stab' with whieh it is halc.tuallv connected 
it never occurs without my being able to perceive something 
to winch it is attached, that is like something to which it 
been before attached. Further, I find that 

tho laws to which these states conform, , xint in the faint 
senes and not in the vivid series. tUw 

states T can trace the particular groups which cause par. 
ticular emotions; ami can perceive relations between tho 
vary,ng characters of these ami the varying ipmnfitie* of 
ho emotions caused.. As a corollary, 1 note the 

further fact, that while tho vivid aggregate may slide by 
and product) little or no etfect on the emotions, the faii 
aggregate irresistibly carries with it tho special emotions 

bolonging to lte combinations. A feeling ofgrh-f 


amruitm mfwummtmm m twwRer am% mmct, 4H0 

or of joy minimi persist if the sets of ideas to which \b Jg 
related pass uway, uud wo replaced by sot h of other 

kinds. Ami once m«*re T these elements of ron- 

mottsness have, in. onmmou with tho aggregate of (hint, 
stiltes f the ehameter that there nro limits which they do nnfi 
exceed. I mu familiar with nil these feelings up to their 
bounds; and eoiitmued exploration does net discloseendless 
new regions and new eombmntimm, 

Thus tho dandfimitiofi of thorn U rlcar. Though there 
aro In it h vivid and taint euiniious****ael ual emotions 
and tho ideas of them—these alt behmg to tho faint 
figgmgite* 

§ 4>tiL The.ne peeuli'ir members of the faint aggregate 
hftvo a general diameter of great signifteanee —tiny tend 
to not up change*! In a certain 01 »mhiuut ion 1 m donning to the 
vivid aggregate. 1 retd* to the fart that tho emotion* 
initiate what aro known u> bodily movements, N f ot^ in¬ 
deed, that thoy a!*mo pus sms this power; Ibr the vivid 
aggregate hat roiapofimit » of sundry Lind* which, reaching 
great iufmtbtn**', a! *»» do this, tie»ngh in a different winy* 
Parsing over the eth et:» of those, n i hero * if tm rnueern, it h 
to be noted that curb oemliofi excites fun malar contraction, 
great in jirtijioriiufi am it i„» strong. 

I Inn on hearing nt my bud* a voiee whidt 1 reengui&n 
»« the voire of n friend, the pnrijeuiw soututs^ iitflikn 
the many other vivid state * of j|f lamb juv tent to mo, 
exeilts ii wave of pleitMiirtthln fooling whieh put* ii;i etui to 
tliy «|tltoeof|e*a V\ hat is tlifi whteh happens, e«ueudered 
from our present stambpumf ? Wind 1 sat aftll 

tho nets of vivid states known to me m hand and knee wore 
not manifestty dmtingm shed from tin* rest of the vivid 
aggregate • they apparently bdonged In it in jtiat thu mmm 
way n h the smf. ami the dungle before tmu But, turn the 
trinihfoniiniam riniamt by this emotion, makes me aware that 
tilt mih of vivid states l eidl my iinnd has gome connexion 
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with tlio faint aggregate; for, after a feeling of muscular 
tension which the emotion excites, flu* hand suddenly 
changes its place. The kn<‘<«, too, on which mv hand was 
lying, similarly proves to have this peculiar relation to the 
emotions atui the aggregate uf taint states including them; 
for it also moves. Uf certain vivid states belong¬ 

ing to other classes, the like is true. Tin* emotion felt 
goes on presently to initiate other muscular tensions, 
and after them special sounds —l speak. Over the vivid 
sounds of the waves and the shingle the aggregate of the 
faint states, including the emotion-*, ha* not the slightest 
power; hut here is a peculiar group of vivid sounds which 
the faint series can set tip-its antecedents amt the law of 
its combinations are in the faint series. fbov the 

like holds of sundry vivid feelings of touch, as thosg I havn 
in rising, in speaking, and in stepping forward* to meet my 
friend, need not hi* particularis'd. 

On further investigating this portion of the vivid aggre¬ 
gate which I find thus peculiarly related to the faint aggro, 
gate, it proves to he in sundry other ways di ringui.-dted 
from the rest. Here are the traits which mark it off. 

Though ns n wholo the rest of the vivid aggregate is 
ever present, yet no one of its component*, or continuation 
of its components, is ever present. Hut this particular 
portion of the vivid aggregate is over present, more or 
less distinctly. There is no time at which tdl components 
of it, both visual and tactual, are absent from conscious. 
ness> _ . A. special cohesion is observable in this 

combination of vivid states, The members of the rest of 
the vivid aggregate, while they cohere in such wise that m, 
severance can bo made of the whole they form, do not per¬ 
manently cohere under particular relations : though many 
groups of them do within themselves. f‘„it. this peculiar 
group is especially coherent within itselfj ami and. 
variability as is possible in the relations of its parts, never 
approaches to discontinuity, ft is quit,« sharply 
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limited. Instead of nil aggregate which wo maj explore 
perpetually without finding any hounds, exploration renders 
the hounds of this portion of the vivid aggregate per¬ 
fectly familiar. The order of its components, hulh 

in coexistence anti succession, is kmwvnble in a relatively- 
high degree. The rest of the vivid aggregate has an inex¬ 
haustible series of new combinations in spare ; lint the com¬ 
binations in spare of this portion of the vivid aggregate 
are obviously limited. Surh of them m constitute the 
visible and tangible forms of the limbs are almost fixed; 
and those others whieh arise by ehanged attitudes of the 
limbs route within definite limits of variation. Mo, 

too, is it with the laws of relation among its changes: 
these are comparatively specific. between certain muscular 
tensions, certain changes in the states I know as tangible 
forms, and certain change, in tie' states I know us visible 
form)!, there are particular depeudencie, dependencies 
mueh more fully kmovable than those exhibited by changes 
throughout, the re it of the vivid aggregate, 

in seine May or other, then, there n attached in the faint 
aggregate n part malar portion of 11m vivid aggregate; and 
this is unlike all the rest in being a portion always present, 
m having a j.peeul coherence among it i components, as 
having known limits, in having comparatively .restricted and 
well-known eombinnltutw subject to familiar laws, and 
especially in having in th>< faint aggregate the antecedents 
of its most con-ipieuotM ehangeii. 


§ td». On [tin* tiling the examination 1 route upon another 
series of significant facts. Tie* changes which state* in the 
faint aggregate sot up in tin. particular part of the vivid 
aggregate, prove to be the im-uns of netting up special 
classes of changes in the rc,t of tie* vivid aggregate, 

Aftor a certain thought come the vivid change, t which I 
call shutting my ryc.i; ami forthwith the visual part of (ho 
vivid aggregate t • nb rut, I < pen t! cm again --it re-appeur t. 
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I mow my head, and while one pari of the vivid aggregate 
goes out of consciousness, there come* into consciousness a 
part of ocrresponding extent whieh was not before present. I 
turn round, anil all that part of the vivid Harrogate which I 
know as visual is replaced by a part equally large but 
different, and which may have never been present, be. 
fore. The like holds to some extent with sounds. 

By similarly settingup a mueh more rumple* of vivid 
changes, I close my ears, and comparative stillness results; 
I take away my fingers, and there return into the vivid 
aggregate the members 1 hud excluded. Uuce 

more, multiplied tactual changes are caused by previous 
changes whieh my ideas set up in this peculiar limited 
portion of the vivid aggregate. Through bodily mo. 
turns I get endless varieties ami combination s of touches 
and pressures. Stretching out an arm l gra ip, and there 
arises a particular group of these vivid state i; I desist 
and they cease. 

Beyond thus shutting out, or admitting, part i of the vivid 
aggregate, and so changing it relatively. 1 mu able, within 
limits, to change it absolutely. Ideas and emotions, ex¬ 
citing muscular tensions, give my limbs power to tr.m tposn 
certain clusters of vivid states, A-i I rise 1 lav 1ml. 1 <,f 
my umbrella, and make 4 the set ot vi and states which 1 know 
by that name, move across the sets of visual .fates 1 know ns 
tho shingle and the sea. Unlike mo.,t change t in the vivid 
senes, which, as 1, sat motionless, proved to be (putt, inde¬ 
pendent of the faint, series, and to have anteeod.'Ut i among 
themselves, these changes in the vivid ..••rie< have their 
antecedents in the faint senes, Tlcir pro.ximate antecedents 
aio, indeed, the touches, pre.-mrev and miiieidur tensions 
previously set up in this peculiar portion of the vivid 
aggregate; hut these are soj, up by members of tho faint 
aggregate. 

Thus the totality of my euinsriinisnos-. it divisible into a 
faint aggregate whieh 1 call my mind; a special part of tho 
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vivid aggregate e.diermg will, this in various wavs, winch Tmll 
my l>"uly; and tin- rest ofthe vUi«t aggregate' which ha* no 
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oftim vivi.l aggregate which i fail my body, proves to be a 
parti through which the rest of the vivht aggregate works 
changes in the taint, and through which the faint works 
certain changes in the vivid. Ami in consequence of its in- 
remediate position, t find myself now regarding this body 
an belonging to the vivid aggregate, and now n « belonging 
to the same whole with the faint, aggregate, to vvhieh it, la 
m mtumitt^lv ivtai^L 


§ ^ f4 ll ^ bwA rmrhrd ii jiuiiif, of vtow 

whence (lie experience* that give concreteness to fhrse die. 
tinetieu'i, and comparative solidity to tin. conception* of seif 
and uut.ccif, will be properly appreciated, 

_ have considered the body only as a comldmt- 

tkrn of vivid states through which the iv.t of the vivid 
aggregate ntfect-s the font aggregate, and through whirl, 
the faint aggregate atfect i the rest of (he vivid. We have 
now to entwider the body nt a combination of vivid «{»»,.*, 
some part-, of which can initiate changes in its other purls* 
imd can nUt have changes initiated by its other part* in 
them. 

While my hand retted n, my knee, neither of the two 
vvns di.Htingui,.liable by any immediately-pre,cm character 
from the rest of the vivid aggregate ; hut wlnm emotion led 
to tmn ipunitiun of tle-m, they became di •tinguidinble from 
it. This trim.po.-.ition m.t only changed their relations u» 
the rest of the vivid aggregate, but nU, their relations m 
one another j and when transpositions of this kind are made 
in particular ways, they introduce elements which the *, x pe. 
riences thus fur eon idem! do not contain. Observe now the 
flimpkist of tin*,He element*. I draw my hand over 

my knw. Tbere i t a vivid feeling I e«!i touch, cohering in 
my emmeiousnevs with the cluster of vivid visual feeling* r 

f.i 
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call my hand, which is living transposed by muscular ten¬ 
sion. Meanwhile, that other part of the vivid aggregate I 
know as my knee, also law joined with it a feeling of touch; 
which, however, changes its place a# the h ind moves. Jg» 
noring details, the noteworthy fact is that in one part of 
this peculiar vivid aggregate font rolled by if, the faint 
aggregate actively onuses a vivid change, and thereby sets 
up in another part of this peculiar vivid aggregate another 
vivid change, which differs from the first in this, that, its 
immediate antecedent is not in the faint aggregate. That 
is to say, onuses in the faint aggregate ean, through out) 
’part of this vivid aggregate belonging to it, work j n 
another part of this vivid aggregate bef-nging to it, effects 
like those producible by onuses existing in the rest of the 
vivid aggregate. Now I do te my fingers in such 

way as to grasp my knee, AfbT that antecedent in the faint 
aggregate which l call the resolve to do this, there oomo the 
feelings of muscular tension and pressure in n.y fingers, and 
the feeling of pressure in my knee. Hut vivid states of con¬ 
sciousness such as this pressure m my knee, have aforetime# 
followed changes in that part of the vivid aggregate which 1 
have found to he absolutely independent of the faint. Here, 
then, is another case in which an antecedent existing among 
these faint stab's 1 group as my mind, by changing a parti¬ 
cular group of the vivid states I know as my body, can 
set up in another group of these vivid stab* 1 know as 
my body, a change like the change set up in it by ante¬ 
cedents not discoverable either in my mind <*r in my 
body. Once more, I s-*i/,e between my fingers the 

flesh of my knee, and along with strong effort in the otto 
place 1 feel sharp pain in the other. Thin pain ♦Idfert in no 
respect from pains that have followed miteeedeuN in that 
vivid aggregate which is wholly independent of tint faint; 
though now the pain is traceable, through tin- interme¬ 
diation of a special part of the vivid, to an antecedent 
in the feint Three kinds of experience# tlutt 
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unite to show me that like effects tiro producible by nnto- 
cedents existing respectively in these two great antithetical 
aggregates ; and therefore unite to miggest that there must 
he something in common hot ween these antecedents. Or, to 
express tlm fact simply as a fact of ctdiesitm, l find tliat. as 
to these feelings of touch, presmro, and {min* when self. 
produced* there eohore those elates in my consciousness 
which were their antecedents• it happens that when they 
are not self* prod need, there cohere with them in my eon* 
sehmsuess the faint forms of Hindi nnhavdontH nascent 
thoughts of some energy iikin to that, which t used 
mvsett 

One further verification ti reached by one farther act 
of experienceu Sundry parts of the peculiar combination 
of vivid statfM I cull my body* are capable «»f being both 

Hiiiiultaiieoii 4v and alternately active sunt passive gene¬ 
rators of vivid slate-i and recipient i of vivid slates. I put 
my right and left hand i foevtbef* :o fled each grasps the 
other. When, in rcijtufme to my wide tint right enut mobs, 
there come, along with feeling i of ten bn tn it* feelings 
of pressure in the h 17 hand j and riVc ivmi when I con* 
tract the left* hand, Thu i 1 get complete equivalence 
between the mode * of exigence of vivid state * directly 
undated by the faint, and tho.e not dir* elly initiated bv 
the fiink 'Thai which I ton rmis-Iutm of a» effort tft the 
one bund* I am ion riotm of to pr< snore in lie other; the 
two varying together in degree, And on Mpmo/Jug with 
the other hand, tint relation is i»i\crted« Rich hand* then* 
is a neat of what 1 ebmi among niy states of eonscioteu 
ntviH m active p*»wer, and h n ami of that ptwntre which, 
cohering with if, I end the rtlrrl of I Ida power. If | 
cent met the bunds ultcrnut'ly, riirli in nureeiedoi* yield?* 
evidence of the equhnlencej mid if I contract them both 
id onee they )tekt miinilfniiei na evidence of it;, At the 
Hftnic time, eiirh bund opposes to the other wind I din* 
feingmsli m reiMtmrm Ho flint the tuuuw of effort in 
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the grasping liaml, tlui concomitant wuw of resistance 
offered by the hum! grasped, and the sense *.f pressure 
passively experienced in the hand grasped, b,vomit coherent 
states of conaoumsneHS~.su coherent, that no one „f g wm 
can come into consciousness without dragging port ions uf 
tie others with it. 

§ 464. Consider how, in consequence of this, tint expo- 
riences yielded by the rest of thu vivid aggregate neces- 
sarily formulate themselves. 

If I grasp the hand of my friend instead of my own, 
the hand with which I grasp is the seat of feelings like 
thoso I had before. The essential difference it, that along 
with those feelings I have not in my other hand the feel¬ 
ing of pressure. But to the effort of grn ping amt tho 
resistance simultaneously perceived, there coheres the cun- 
sokmanosB of a pressure existing in the hand grasped. 
Though this does not arise in a vivid form, ns wheu the 
hand was my own, it irresistibly arise-t in a faint form. 
Similarly, when my friend’s hand grasps mine, though I 
have not now in my eonsehmsnets the vivid sense of 
effort I had when I grasped it with my other, there irre¬ 
sistibly coheres with the received pressure a faint form of 
tho effort equivalent to it—I have an idea of such effort 
as existing in my friend's hand ; while, cohering with this, 
there also goes an idea of the fading in him rousing such 
effort. 

When that which resists my grasp, instead of being 
shaped, coloured, or otherwise characterized, like some part 
of myself or another moving creature, group * itself in »iy 
consciousness with things 1 rail inanimate, l am ueverthe- 
less unable to suppress from my cousrimtsuevi the repre¬ 
sentation of the pressure occurring in it as the correlative 
of the resistance offered by it, to my muscular effort. Thera 
arises in me an idea of strain, caused in that which yields 
me these vivid feelings, I cannot by any powibility ox- 
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°lude this consciousness of a force in the vivid aggregate 
Somehow allied to that which I distinguish as force in the 
ftiint aggregate—cannot break the link which association 
produced between these states of consciousness. 

§ 465. To the experiences of passive resistance in the 
^■xvid aggregate which generate these connexions in con¬ 
sciousness., have to be added the experiences of its actual 
^xiergies. These make the connexions still stronger. 

A weight which I lift with difficulty, which I see lifted 
another with what I know as marks of effort, and which 
afterwards I see raised by a steam-crane, inevitably excites 
in the other cases a consciousness of some force existing in 
its like that which antagonized my own force when I lifted 
it;. A pain now produced in my knee by my own fist 
brought down upon it, and now produced in it by the 
blow of some foreign body which hit me unawares, has to 
bo thought of in the second case as the equivalent of a 
force akin to that known as its antecedent in the first 
case. When, by muscular effort, I give a body motion 
blxrough space, and know that its energy, as measured by 
fclae effects, is proportionate to the muscular energy I use; 
and when I see a body projected by some other agency 
v^rork like effects; both its motion and its effects have 
sobering with them the consciousness of some cause of 
cbr ange equivalent to the cause I felt in my own limbs. So 
bln at to every motion in the vivid aggregate which has not 
for its antecedent a muscular tension excited by an 
emotion in me, there inevitably coheres a nascent con¬ 
sciousness of an antecedent which takes the vague form 
=>f some such tension—is symbolized by the sense of 
sffort. 

The general result is that the vivid aggregate, both as 
manifesting passive resistance and as manifesting active 
energy, inevitably comes to have associated with it in 
consciousness, the idea of power, separate from, but in 
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mme way akin to, the power winds the faint segregate 
perpetually evolvoa within itself, + 


* To tha analyses not forth in this chapter and its predecessor, it *nj 
perhaps bo objected that, n,tarring ns they constantly <h< to «tmuit»ne„u« 
sod saeoosaiv® order among tha vivid and tho tout at.it,.*, they tioituLU 
antecedent enmmiousmws of Spam and Tim,-; on,. ,.f which. at imy 
involves the notion of objective rxititenre. On thin nttn-ixiu l"*n,iv remark* 
in the first place, that in it* initial form this distinction „f order doon'mit 
involve the dondnpfd consciousness of Space, «» w„ have it t'j 3,4 », 
And in the second place, I may remark that the exploration of the limbi by 
mie another, which wo found to 1* the process the,>1^1, whnb tho concern 
tions of Space and Time become developed, turns out (utie to 1 st alsn, the 
process by which the conceptions of .Subject and Object hemum, »hart,!v 
. distinguished ami severally integrated. The relation of Subject and object 
is organized as a form of thought by the same expert, m-e.t which ,» r)!nlliw 
Spaw and umo as forms of thought; and the »ir.itd.*.ui„if, of them, indue 
on pamt, further one another, li 8 
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DEVELOPED CONCEPTION OF THE OBJECT. 

§ 466. It was pointed out in §§ 347-8 that the impression 
we call resistance,, “is the primordial, the universal, tho 
ever*present constituent of consciousness.” “It is prim¬ 
ordial in the sense that it is an impression of which the 
lowest orders of creatures show themselves susceptible.” 
* * * “It is universal, both as being cognizable by every 
creature possessing any sensitiveness, and usually as being 
cognizable by all parts of the body of each.” * * * “ It is 
ever-present, inasmuch as every creature, or at any rate 
every terrestrial creature, is subject to it during the 
whole of its existence.” And it was shown that this con¬ 
sequently “becomes the mother-tongue of thought; in 
which all the first cognitions are registered, and into which 
all symbols afterwards learnt are interpretable.” 

Hence along with the segregation of our states of con¬ 
sciousness into vivid and faint, the consciousness of some¬ 
thing which resists comes to be the general symbol for 
that independent existence implied by the vivid aggregate. 
We have just seen that mutual exploration of our limbs, 
excited by ideas and emotions, establishes an indissoluble 
cohesion in thought between active energy as it wells up 
from the depths of our consciousness, and the equivalent 
resistance opposed to it; as well as between this resistance 
opposed to it and an equivalent pressure in the part of tho 
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body which resists. lienee the root-cornvpi ion of oxtnt- 
once beyond consciousness, becomes th; it of resistance pfm 
sot m force which the resistance measures, 

This essential elemmit in our ouiMeiousnesa of the vivid 
aggregate, is also tie* essential element in our eonmausneas 
of each part distinguished as an individual object. The 
unknown correlative of the resistance offered by if, ever 
nascent in thought under the form of muscular stniin—the 
unknown correlative which we think of us defying our 
efforts to crush or rend the body. mid therefore as that 
which holds flu* body together, U ittaw^irily thought of 
m constituting body. On remembering how ditlkmli wo 
find it to conceive aeriform matter no body at all; how 
liquid matter, so incoherent that it cannot preserve its 
shape, is recognised m body in a qualified sense • anil how, 
whore the matter is solid, the notion of body is a** intimately 
united with the notion of that which mamlniiM continuity, 
that destruction of continuity is destruction of the body ; 
wo shall see clearly that this unknown correlative of the 
vivid state wo call pressure, symbolic d in the known terms 
of our own efforts, constitutes what we call material sub¬ 
stance* 

§ 467* One other component of co-ordinate importance 
enters into the conception. That which, to our thought, 
constitutes a body, m that which pormsnenfly hind* 
together those infinitely-varied vivid states the body gives 
us, as wo change our relations to it, and as if changes its 
relations to us. 

When, in examining Hume's argument, we inquired what 
was meant by asserting the existence nf m/«rc,Wmtx, mid 
implying that impressions with their faint eopiio, e/emq are 
the only things known to exist * we found that impressions 
have existence only in a sense utterly at variance with the 
ordinary sense* After noting hmv the e*amfless different 
impressions yielded by an object we approach, or move 
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change from instant to instant., we saw that if any 
^ these vivid states of consciousness, or any cluster of 
to be regarded as that which exists, then existence 
Absence of persistence. 

-j conversely, we have to note that that which persists, 
before that which we must say exists, is the nexus 
f* ever-varying appearances. I walk round an object, 
L t is small, turn it about in my hands; and of the 
‘ly-formed patches of colour and other vivid states of 
•Tisness it yields me, no one remains the same for 
ban an instant: each impression may pass through 
^ different phases in a second. Yet each is con- 
1 through all its metamorphoses; and each pre- 
continuity of its changing relations with its 
ours: all of them similarly changing and similarly 
it. Moreover, their cohesion is such that after 
made an entire circuit of the object, or, if small, 
it quite round, each patch of colour comes once 
ito view, and resumes the form it had at first, as well 
same relations to the rest. Further, if I make such 
ents of retreat that this cluster of vivid states disap- 
ompletely; and if for years I do not make the counter¬ 
acts needful to bring it again into consciousness; 
tireless find that when I do make these counter-move- 
it presents itself with its members substantially as 
3re before, and cohering under substantially the same 

LS. 

bloat among all the changes there is something 
out. These multitudinous vivid states of my con¬ 
es s had none of them any permanence; and the one 
rlaich had permanence was that which never became 
L state of my consciousness—the something which 
gether these vivid states, or bound them into a group, 
ultimate law of my intelligence I class together the 
>f consciousness which are like, and class apart those 
jjce unlike. The most conspicuous contrast presented 
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in the vivid aggregate as a whole, as well as in each of 
its partis, is the contrast between that which perpetually 
changes and that which dues nut eh uufe -!. .tween each 
ever-varying duster t.f vivid stales and th nr unvarying 
ti&ms. This transcendent distinction needs a n;un.>. [ musfc 

use sorno mark to imply this duratinn as distinguished frnin 
this transitorinoss -this permanence in the midst of that 
which has no permanence, And the ward existence, as 
applied to the unknown m\r;ix< has tut ether meaning, ft 
expresses nothing beyond this primordial fact in mv ex¬ 
perience. 

§ 4GS. Hee, then, how completely, by observation of utir 
states of consciousness, and of the ways in which they 
segregate, there is evolved a conclusion not in eoutliet with 
our primitive beliefs lmfc in harmony wit It them. 

While wo are physically passive, our states of eon scion mean 
irresistibly separate themselves from instant to instant into 
the two groat aggregates, vivid and faint; each coherent 
within itself, having its own antecedent i, its ,,wn laws, and 
being in various ways distinguidted from the other. And 
this partial differentiation tret ween t h > two antit hetical 
existences we call .Subject ami Object, establishing itself 
before deliberate comparison is possible, is made dearer by 
deliberate, comparison. 

On changing from passivity to activity — m evolving the 
fooling which excites muscular motion, and using the limlm 
for mutual exploration, this partial differentiation is mm. 
plotod. For such exploration shows that muscular tension, 
resistance, and pressure, am correlatives and equivalents; 
that tho vivid aggregate can initiate two out of these 
threo correlatives—tho pressure and tins resistance; and 
that these imply a something equivalent. to the third. 
Hence the vivid aggregate necessarily tames p, thought 
of as nob simply independent, of tho faint, but as being, 
like it, a fountain of power. And this conception of it iu 
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a fountain (if power, is made distinct; by experiences Of 
Jh»in«v8 directly caused in m by it;, tike them directly 
eaust'tl in m by our own ouor^itv^ 

Tho tfcuornl conception thus formed of an independent 
HuuriH' ot activity beyond consciousness, develops into H 
mun> special conception when wo examine the particular 
clusters ot vivid state. aroused in lw , lAm wo find that, 
rack cluster, disiin*ui4hed by us as an object, is a Hoparato 
scat of tho power with which the objective world ns „ 
whole improves us. We fin.I that while it, is this power 
which tfivo'i unity !" the cluster, it is also this power which 
opposes our ener K i,N, And wo also f m d that this power, 
huldrnj-: together tie* elements of the cluster notwith- 
standee.' the ondlos dy.vario.l chan*,-* they under*, in run- 
setousnesi, h thorof,,,.,. thought, of by us as persi.tiu* or 

eontmuin* to met, »» the midst of all the;,, manifestations 

which do nufc continue fu **ju*tt. 

So that them several sets of experiences, unite to form 
a conception of somethin* bev„ml e,m iei.nisness which is 
absolutely independent of eon iciousue t.s; which p,Knesset 
powiu*, if not like that it. eonseiousnes i yet cjuivnient to it • 
ami which remain , tk,,| i„ the midst Jf ,*han*in K appeal 
anees. Ami ties conception, tiuitin* independence, pertun. 
nenee, and force, b, the conception we have of Matter,* 

* U i* a.it t«> Imp tu n»m« h»r» «» which l ta , v# 

eamol m the Lot, rh .up.-ru.,™ s»!„ h, f. lUj,, m ,,te Uun any 

"then tuii* m ,t..v»t,<|„n r ; tt.e „f ,„ tww h witll 

(Hit, turn,! I Km* a »>f tt..- ho,4 ,„„i them 

w.ti, the , t mitmtim, a •«» ,tr«« the arn, which 

At the ttm„ in the ether whe-h o-osti, them m «„ r.imwfmit 

nf «,!!, Us ...>1,4 At! th„« VMV 

If I halt the It,,..;..,’ fuel. <« „ .if 

iiitouul i“'»-r .i„4 a so-.,hr ,,f t.m the jmlifiif; mm; l.ut 

ti mum* lyum-a j*nf fMtff* tl 4 i^ Jur 4 *r |iiill If tlw t*Ut«r birm 
way it Wttit „if«r a mnl wo, mr«mr».| hy m*« < mv,,!m,t 
«„i an opevV, at f ,V„« eh-* tl.ujrr jm(M „ w t „ 

tin, tun, I- nu.t non p'tllow. juit «a miH, ,w though tt w,n it,,- litw«r ,i 

.tu»th,ir f'tteii, t.,(t , M a ... w ith my ,nv„ ,-., !w shmu 
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§ 469, Aiul turn before closing the chapter, h% nit 
parenthetically remark on a striking pnndtetism between 
the conception of ilio Object thus built up, ami that which 
we shall find to be the proper tMinvpti«»u <4 the Subject, 

For just in the same way that the Object k the unknown 
permanent warns? which ia never itself n phenomenon but is 
that which holds phenomena together; so h the Subject 
the unknown permanent which U never itself a state 

of consciousness but which holds stabn of eimseioiHuess 
together. Limiting himself to *e!f-annlysK the Subject 
can never leant anything about this maw, turf Iter than 
that it forms part of the none? to that peculiar vivid aggre¬ 
gate ho distinguishes m Ids body. If, however, he makes 
a vicarious examination, the facta of nervous structure and 
function as exhibited in oilier bodies like Ids own, enable 
him to see how, for each changing ctuifer of tdeng there 
exists a permanent nortnt which, in a emem, eurtvoptmdH to 
the permanent mmm holding together the changing cluster 
of appearances referable to the external body. 

For, as shown in earlier parti of this work, mi idea ia 
the psychical side of what <m its physical ddo U ;m in¬ 
volved set of molecular changes propagated thrmigh in 
involved set of nervous plexuses. That which makes 
possible this idea is the pre-existence of them plexuaei, so 
organized that a wave of molecular mutton diffused through 
them will produce, an its psychical correlative, the compo¬ 
nents of the conception, in duo order and ilegrem This 
idea lasts while tho waves of molecular motion last, ceasing 

new, I have in it, and the arm bearing it, a twmmn^ ut the tumlim that ii 
equivalent to the action of my other arm, Wlira m*tfut4 i4 my < wn finger 
I pull the finger of aimthor \mmm 9 there at inpn a n;m?ufc or 

Idea, of a strain ia the arm of that pernon, Ami when Ittti uhjoefc pulled is 
wbat 1 disttaguish m inanimate, the reaction ag-iimt the wttrm of my arm 
ia represented in my eonmdoiMn* by tho mi«w »yt»<M a symbol which 
becomes very dominant when I gawp the upponiO? omii «f ait object with 
my two liand% and on pulling it, flml ttufe its million is mmmmnl by lii 
ability to transfer ill# mmm %i strain from tlm mm amt In the other. 
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wlion thoy cease; hut. thnfc which remains i.s the Hot of 
plexuses. These fount,itute the potentiality of the idea, 
and make possibh ful are ideas like it. Kiudi t*ueh set of 
plexuses, perpetually modified in detail by perpetual new 
actions ; capable ofeutering into countless combinations with 
others, just ns the objects thought, of entered into countless 
combinations ; and capable of haring its several parts vari¬ 
ously excited just as the external objoet presents its com¬ 
bined attributes in various ways; is thus the permanent 
internal muw* ibr ideas, answering to the permanent ex¬ 
ternal ttfM* for phenomena. Anti just as the external 
nfxm is that which cent times to exist amid transitory 
appearances, so the internal mxm is that which continues 
to exist amid Irnnritury ideas. Tint ideas have no more a 
continued existence than we have found tint impressions to 
have. They ure like the successive chords and cadences 
brought out from a piano, which successively die away ns 
other ones are sounded. And it would be to; proper to say 
that these passing rherds and cadences thereafter exist in 
the piano, as it is proper to say that passing ideas thereafter 
exist in the brain. In the one case, as in the other, the 
actual existence is the structure which, under like conditions, 
again evolves like combinations, 

It is true that we seem to have somewhere within us 
these nets of faint states answering to sets of vivid stubs 
which oneu uceurred. It is true that in common life 
ideas are spoken of as being treasured up, terming a store 
of knowledge : the implied notion being that tiny are duly 
arranged ami, as it were, pigeon-holed for future not*. It ia 
trim that in psych.dogie.d explanations, ideas art* often 
referred to as thus having a continued existence. It is true 
that our forms of expression are such as to make this im¬ 
plication unavoidable; ami that in many placet* throughout, 
this work, the phra<e* used apparently countenance it: 
though, I believe, they are always transformable into their 
scientific equivalents, as above expressed. But here, a« is 
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metaphysical discussions at large, where our express object 
is to make a final analysis, and to disentangle facts from 
hypotheses, it behoves us to recognize the truth that this 
popular conception, habitually adopted into psychological 
and metaphysical discussions, is not simply gratuitous but 
absolutely at variance with experience. All which intro¬ 
spection shows us is, that under certain conditions there 
occurs a state of consciousness more or less like that which 
previously occurred under more or less like conditions. 
Not only are we without proof that during the interval this 
state of consciousness existed under some form • but so far 
as observation reaches, it gives positive evidence to the 
contrary. [For the new state is never the same—is never 
more than an approximate likeness of that which went 
before. It has not that identity of structure which it would 
have were it a pre-existing thing presenting itself afresh. 
Nay more; even during its presence its identity of structure 
is not preserved—it is not literally the same for two seconds 
together. No idea, even of Ihe most familiar object, pre¬ 
serves its' stability while in consciousness. To carry further 
the foregoing simile, its temporary existence is like that of 
a continuously-sounded chord, of which the components 
severally vary from instant to instant in pitch and loudness. 
Quite apart, however, from any interpretation of ideas as 
not substantive things but psychical changes, corresponding 
to physical changes wrought in a physical structure, it 
suffices to insist upon the obvious truth that the existence in 
the Subject of any other ideas than those which are passing, 
is pure hypothesis absolutely without any evidence what¬ 
ever. 

And here we come upon yet another face of that con¬ 
tradiction which the anti-Bealistic conception everywhere 
presents. For setting out from the data embodied in the 
popular speech, which asserts both the" continued existence 
of ideas and the continued existence of objects, it accepts 
the fiction as a fact, and on the strength of it tries to show 
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that tho fact k a fiction. Continued existence being churned 
for that which has it not, m thereupon denied to that which 
has it. 

§ 47th Returning from thin digression, if; tvmahw only 
to point out how, in the three chapter* hero ended, we have 
found that whirl* wo sot out to find. The chapter on the 

u Dyimmie* of OonseioumicMs ” brought m to the con* 
elusion that every mental pmow ear r ini on to uncertain 
truth, k at bottom a p fores* of tenting the cohesion# 
among our states of consciousness and aeeeptiug (lie idwo* 
lute <*ohodon.H i which, iii fnet, we have no alternative but 
to accept. From this conclusion we saw it to follow that 
Miner, beside* f lie cohesions wit hin consciousness it ho If its 
more vivid state* have an indissoluble cohesion to something 
beyond consciousness, ever preamt ni it limit to conscious¬ 
ness though never within it, we mud aeeept this ubso. 
lute cohesion with its implied something in the Maine wav 
that we in list accept any other ubs* 4ute eohedon, l laving 
seen thin however, there h! ill prcu*st for an over the quern 
lion ' 11* ov ran there lie form* si within taummott-smeis thin 
notion of an existence that t i not within cuoHeiotMuesa ? 
and we set ourselves to examine the cohesions among our 
states of eoiHriouittr u, to see whether there dor* uaturaltv 
evolve tlus notion, Simply by a proiv-H of oh lervntiou we 
find that our states of con mintr-me-H segregate into twu 
independent aggregate i, each held together hy noun* prim 
eiple of continuity wit inn if The principle of continuity, 
forming into a whole the faint at ate* of conscious ties#, 
moulding an* 1 modifying flemi by so me unknown energy, in 
distinguished im the ego; while the k the prin* 

etpie of continuity holding together the independent aggro* 
gain of vivid at ate u And we find that while our state* of 
consciousness cohere into these antithetical aggregates, the 
experiences gained by mutual exploration of the limbs, 
establish such rohesi tun that to the principle of continuity 
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manifested in the urm-ego thorn inevitably elhpjfs n nascent 
consciousness of force, akin to tin* three evolved by the 
principle of continuity in the etj$h 
Thus the normal processes of thought inevitably originate 
thus inexpressible Imfc indestructible consciousness of exist* 
cnee beyond tlie limit** of tn*nHeiou*ne*s; which U perpetiiall? 
symbolized by something within it,4 limits 
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TitA\>4Kiur uku tmxumi 

§ 47L Tim ingiiiiH‘ii chapter# have act forth the 

divisions and nutodivitoma of uu argument too extended 
Aiul elaborate lit be fitIIv umior.itood without a rtonto of tlui 
varioiiH special eonelu norm which utdio tit supporting its 

general mmelitdum They ittuv ho thu i briolly afutod ami 
grouped. 

Tin* iiimiitipltoti nf metaphysician i that linn oti Inn mi 
authority to which uimphi* mmlo.i of conmummenu must 
yield, wo saw to ho not uniy grnitbfotet but almolutoty inca¬ 
pable of jtedifieatiota Wo foumi that the words of motuphy* 
*totiuM> when rendered into flour full moulting,i* Invariably 
connote, both mfmnsenlly amioxtriunioully, that* rotation of 
Huhjert and Object which k tpitwtiuraa!: no stultifying at 
every step tbmo who imn them to establish either belief 
or dkbolief in thu relation,, Ami whoti mmly/.od* the 
reasonings uf tiiofnj$liy/4ota?t,i worn shown either tacitly to 
assume flat wftiolt tiny m 4 out to disprove or to involve 
sumo equally groat, ah atrddy* 

bti eonddermg in the abstract the nature.'* of the I loath* tics 
itud Aitlkfienlmiie jnt dtftinu respectively, wo mm that Attik 
Men 1km hmt nothing Inti throe impimstblo po“hiiuton for tin 
baton If take* for grunted that it concept ion which m 
primary and imh pendent, run ho nbdkhed hy mean# of ctiin 
Ottptiun# which are a romhiry ami dependent upon it* It 

n 
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takes for granted that if oho mental net k single mid mmple, 
while another k composed of imny act* each at best 
bat similarly simple, there k u ihaibifnlnooi in the dttgki 
act greater than in the scnei of mich ueN« And it fakes far 
granted that when between deliverances of eonirionsness, 
given respectively in vivid states and m lliiiit states, them 
is a contradiction, the deliverance given in faint static must 
be accepted in preference, TIiuh the derived k to set aside 
that from which it k derived ; ti ketlm of links k to be 
regarded as stronger than any one of iu single links ; mid 
consciousness is more to be traded when its teniH urn 
indistinct than when they lire distinct. 

After inferring that some fundamental error until, pomtl© 
the thinking winch involves the«c impotable avuimptions, 
we saw that a criterion of certainty w,o tin* tint flung fa bn 
sett ledj since until both sides agree imw a trim prepaid Ion 
is to be distinguished from an uutntc pr.<po if nag no step 
towards a conclusion can 1m made good, l%n eemmitied 
ns to such an analysis of preposition 4 ;$ 1 dnf umfukhei them 
into those which are decomposable and thorn which are 110 
further decomposable these h *4 alone admitting of rigorous 
testing* Ami then, among the propouhmi 1 winch admit of 
rigorous testing, we diwavered the fund mwnml difference 
to be, that in some the predicate invariably cxi 4.1 along with 
its subject, while in others it dww net* Noting that 11 pro- 
position of which the predicate invariably mum » along with 
its subject, is one we then dare accept and cannot but accept, 
we went on to ask how proposition.?* uf tin 1 kind are to bn 
discriminated from others. tU^rnminnium we mw could be 
effected only by Irving to find 11, earn* in which the mthject 
exists without the predicate * and f hi i h I in big to conceive 
the negation of the proposition' Hence it. became dear that 
a proposition of which the negation i 1 inconceivable, must 
inevitably be accepted ; and that inch » propodtion 11 true, 
is tho Universal Postulate. After meeting the criticisms oil 
thk ©criterion, wo finally discovered that not even m reason 






for doubting its validity can bo givou without tacitly nHserfc- 
ing its validity. Tin's living our tost of truth, it. was uoxt 
point,od out that whether it he absolutely valid op not, the 
probability of orror in any eondudon readied, will 1.,. groat 
in proportion to I ho uumbor of t imes tho tost has boon used. 

i lav mg thus divided mi a detiuito method of valuation 
we proeeoded to value by it the Uealistie and Anti-Realist hi 
eenelusums. On examining their respective proposithms, and 
still more on examining the respeetive jtidiiieafioiw oil'eml 
for them, we found that. Anti-Realism, even were it net open 
to other fatal eritieisms, is open to the fatal erit.ieism that its 
possibilities of error are relatively multitudinous. it, euiumt, 
even trame its eoueeption, ntsli less e.mstpuet its argument 
wuhout making many tinaw over that assumption’ which 
Realism makes but ouee. And thus is hVab an negatively 
jus!died : any hypothetical uncertainly it may have is incom¬ 
parably less than that of Aiiii-Reali an, 


From negativ,-jn.iuh-ahon (<}w ,,-d to p„«itive justiti- 
ration. This vve sought in the ultimate .Pmrluro of e«m- 
seiousn.M^: the imphe.ui,m being that Re.di mi **i. pouthelv 
justiiied, it it- is ahowu to be a dictum of eousrioiwuesH 
workui|' after its proper laws." ()» examining ww-rnuu 
nesH to ascertain what malo-s us think this or that, we saw 
that our thoughts are inevitably determined bv (lie relative 
cohesions among our eompo«„nt, states ,,f r„nseict,.mes,. 
Fvery instant, ideas form trains that result from fh.-a* 
roheMioU'i; it there are opposing tendencies among them, the 
Wrongest, cohesion i ne<vs 1 1„-taken and where 

we have to examine them, we on do nothing more 
than test the relative cohesions of their components ami 
accept the absolute cohesions. It is impossible even to 
imagine any huv of consciousness other than the law that 
the indieiohiblo cohesions remain with ns impend of the 
dissoluble ones, All eoiodommevi, rational, perceptive, nt 
Whatevm- else we may name it, being framed in conformtt y 
with tins law, it. results that if there is an indissoluble 
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cohesion between flit* rest of e^iucumsiuMA ?t ml some qqh* 
seiotwutw svmibolt/irg existence beyond it a limits, we li avti 

to accept tliiH indissoluble eohebou in the >ame way as any 

other—or mt her in a way tmmnvndiug every other; mnm 
ail other cohesions in ness will break Homier than 

this, Realism* then, wmtU he jwihitveSyjustified even were 
the genesis of this eonsvbuHne^ of evietefioo beyond con¬ 
sciousness inexplicable. I hit thriller evamimitimi of these 
cohesions explains its gened** 

On watching how all its states behave* we littd that eon* 
seiousncss separates into h\o mprsvgoteg each ho coherent 
within itself that* it cun never lie broken, hut each having 
m independence that k complete in the mio cH'teaud partial 
in the oilier, 'that is to any, before mrtoftbtg begins, mid 
quite regardless tif any emmlii bom afterwards egnblishcd 
by reason* tmn^eiousnesM different tales into the vivid mul 
faint aggregates iu virtue of rolnv.i -oh which* as we m\ 
determine all thought -each aggregate being relatively co¬ 
herent within itself and relatively incoherent with the other* 
These aggregates, clearly di Uitigni dual front one another 
even during quieseeueo, become fur tie r dtmngm hed when 
there arise the stales of eotMciou ure which initiate mid 
accompany motion* By dbelodug a rung mt cohesion 
between the ounHcmmonort of what I call energy in myself, 
and certain changes in that special part of the vivid aggre¬ 
gate I call my body ; mid by dbdoitig the identity 
between these changes and changes otherwise not up in 
the rest of the vivid aggregate ; the *e additional ex¬ 
periences produeo in me fin hide* idubto cohe ihm be¬ 
tween the consduusneoH of such other change,* and the 
consciousness of Home other energy -u§ nascent sense of 
effort in my ewtseiotnmoH Hymbob/atig n cause of change 
not in my corHcimHueH* Tltw hanging together of 
fcho states of coiiHfUommeHH into the two aggregates of 
Subject and Object.; and this cohesion of the loiif af pmer 
with the changes in the one, and consequent cohesion of the 
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Mai e>/ % poiwr with the changes in the other; mmlfc in 
conceptions of the two aggregate* ax independent exist- 
cneem Tht' conception of the independent objective exist¬ 
ence, is rendered titnitns experience makes coherent with 
it the eonseiousness of prrnomemv, the consciousness of 
antagonism to our energies, and the consciousness of ability 
to initiate riot ages in us. 

Ho that all results agree. Anti-Realism U betrayed by its 
assumption, by its language, by its reasonings; it is baaed 
on the negations of three cardinal principles of credibility; 
it tacitly denies an ultimate text of truth, the very ques- 
turning «d‘ which implies admission of if ; and lienee Realism 
in negatively justified. Further, Realism is positively justi¬ 
fied by the diomvery that the dv monies of consciousness 
necessitate the Reuhdie coueepiien the Realistie concep¬ 
tion does not, as flutim put * it, remit from a natural pro¬ 
pensity ** at variance with the law < * <f flu sight ; nor Is it, iw 
Hir \\\ Hamilton Mipposoi, u tuiraeidoiiby-inspired belief; 
hut it* in an inevitable onto one of tlm mental process 
gone through hi every valid argument, 

§ 47*2. Hut now what is this Realism which in eatu- 

Wished ns a tbit urn long before reasoning begins* wldeh 
immeasurably Irminvitdi rea-»mtng in eorlumty, and wldeh 
reasoning cannot justify, further than by finding Unit its 
own deliverances are wrong wle-n at variance with it*? Is 
it the Realism of common life the ll ah an of th* j child or 
tho rustic 1 By no mmm* 

Near the beginning of thu w«*rk, in a chapter eji the 
11 Relativity of Femme if* ti \%n\ n!emn that- M what we me 
conscious of ih propt'iiFi of matter, ev< n down to ih 

weight met rcontaiiee, are hut mibjeeftve aflbettons pro, 
duced by objective ngenehu which are unknown and tin. 
knowabled 1 But while we saw Hint, comparisons of our 
nemiafioici with one another inevitably bring us to thin 

conclusion, we al io saw that every argument by which the 
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relativity of feelings is proved “ sets out by assuming ob¬ 
jective existence, and cannot do otherwise. In tbe next 
chapter, on the cc Relativity of Relations between Feelings/* 
it was similarly shown that no relation in consciousness 
can “ resemble, or be in any way akin to, its source 
beyond consciousness/* Similarly, however, it was there 
pointed out ■ that the assumption cc inevitably made in all 
reasoning used to prove the relativity of relations/* is “ that 
there exist beyond consciousness, conditions of objective 
manifestation which are symbolized by relations as we 
conceive them/* 

The conclusion to which our General Analysis has 
brought us, is in perfect harmony with these conclusions, 
yielded by inductive inquiry at the outset. While some 
objective existence, manifested under some conditions, re¬ 
mains as the final necessity of thought, there does not 
remain the implication that this existence and these condi¬ 
tions are more to us than the unknown correlatives of our 
feelings and the relations among our feelings. The 
Realism we are committed to is one which simply asserts 
objective existence as separate from, and independent of, 
subjective existence. But it affirms neither that any one 
mode of this objective existence is in reality that which it 
seems, nor that the connexions among its modes are objec¬ 
tively what they seem. Thus it stands widely distinguished 
from Crude Realism; and to mark the distinction it may 
properly be called Transfigured Realism. 

§ 473. A diagram will give the highest definiteness to 
the general and special results arrived at. It is possible to 
represent geometrically the relations which exist among the 
several hypotheses we have discussed—between Crude Real¬ 
ism, the idealistic and sceptical forms of Anti-Realism, and 
the Transfigured Realism which reconciles them. 

To prepare himself for understanding the analogy about 
to be drawn, let the reader, if the theory of perspective has 
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ever been rationally explained to him, call to mind the 
planatimn He remembers that, looking through the window 
id some object* say n trunk lyinyf on the ground outside, 
lie may, keeping las e\o fixed, make dots with pen and ink 
on flieydass m» that each dot laden im nnyfle of the trunk; 
and may then join these dots by hues, em*h of whieh 
hides out! id* the ed;(ei of the truiik. This done, he has on 
the surf-tee of the ifiasH an outIuie..repmseutation such ru 
we mil a fier-p»etive view of the trunk—a representation 
of its ft rm nof. ns conceived hut ns actually ueetu If now 
he considers Hie relation between this* figure and Hie tiuuk 
itself, he tiiifh the two variously eontraatecl The fine 
occupies spare of three dimensions aud the* other space of 
two dimensions ; the bum of die one are far longer than 
those td’ the of lew; tlie ratio* the hues of the oue 

are uubke the ratios mnon*' the line s of the other; the 
direction* tit spuen of the repiv ietifutno line i ure wholly 
different from tho e of the actual line.; \ ho mode t t hey 
make w ith one nnot h* r are dt similar ; mid so oin Never¬ 
theless, tvpfe'.ennitioli itltd reality are so eomiroted Unit the 
pudtfofjs id* hit t \ o, flu* ydis U ami the trunk* beiljo divert, 
no other liytttv H po > ubb 1 ; and if the mink is changed in 
attitude or d* stale v, tie* elianpe-i in the figure are mioJi that 
from t hem fim change i in the trunk may be known* Here, 
then, lie tut i u e i to of a sylaholnvwam mich that, alou^ with 
mttremtMitdilieiie 11 between fir* symbol and lint actuality, 
there is an « \uei tfeardt mduvet e*»isv < j«ualmeo between 
the vnrwno relation- 1 lumm^ tie- emupsiieutof the one ami 
the varying rel,dm»*s auitus f the e M nipoiirnf t of the ether* 

A more urndv**d cw «>f the same ?vu<Ta! nature may now 
be taken* Suj»j?s .♦* A ! J t Mm fit** smc'ucc of u cylinder{ 
HUppoo- K e a eule , in loan ef d ; an J suppM-m that from 
rente point bm * u.d Mtlvye radiate the Ime , Himwii, siev'emlly 
pU'isiiip those-h tie- sunk * of the rube, as well let other 
blast not Tow u, pa - nm* through nil the points which 
form the edy* *' . el tls* cube, Tlwst them tines, vdtetl bltef- 
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cepted by flit* eurml surfhro, will farm a jmyeefed inmg© 

of the cube, m shown at U. Here it k elHorvuble, as before, 



that the lengths, ration, directions, of th* H U m in &© 
imago are wholly different from fh- ^ in the solid; that tlm 
angles also, both absolutely and lit th*or tvlnth.iH to mm 
another, itro different; and that so. too, »ro the mirlac»mi f 
Imth in their shapes mul lit their relative directions (hit 
beyond thin it is observable that Imm witch ntv straight in 
tht* culm are curved in tU imago; nud that tlm ihl surfaces 
of tho one are represented by curved surfaces in the other. 
Itt*fc tintlima it w to bo noted that the lawa *»f varttdion 
among tht% linos in tho imago have become greatU involved: 
if tho cubit bo ho moved laforally that tin* projected imago 
falls very much on tho rot routing surface of tho cylinder, 
some of tho rojimHontufivo linos begin oloiiguftt lfc | 
much greater rates than the others ; amt oven the remoter 
parts of each Hint elongate at grimier rules than tho nearer 
parts, h evert hcless, in this nmo, ?m in f tie citnjtlec one first 
described, there is an ulmohifely "definite -y mem of corn** 
spondenees. (liven ih freed* the tn linder* the tbmeirdons of 
tlm cmhe, and tho point whoneo the Hum radiate, mid fur 
©very position, distance, «#r attitude of tho cube, thorn hi a 
corresponding figure on tho cylinder $ and no change in th© 
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place of the cube, or in its attitude can bo made but what 
has an exactly answering change in the figure a change m 
exactly answering that from iho new figure t!u^ now plaeo 
or utf it ude of t ho oid«o ootdd bo determined, 

dim - wo have a a \ mb* 4 mmurn in which neither (he com* 
punents of the symbol, nor their relations, mm the lawn of 
variation among these relations, art* in the least like the rum. 
poneuK their relations, and the laws of variation among 
these relations, in the- thing symbolized, Amt yet reality 
amt symbol are no eoinieeted that for c\erv possible re. 
arrangement in the g/mw constituting fone, there in an 
exactly-equivalent re-arrangement in the pUwmt constituting 
the other. 

Hit' analogy io bo drawn h so obvious that if is srarrelv 
nmlful to point it mil in detail The rule stands fur tint 
object of percept ion ; the cylindrical surface stands fir the 

reeeptive area of eon eh m me o ; the projected figure of tlm 
rube stand i for flat elate of censeioiMmm wo rail a percep* 
fion of t!u 4 objoeL Tim i eurry iug out fparallel, we may 
understand very clearly !mw if becomes pm able that* a 
p/or/w of objective phenomena* may be no represented by 
file p/ratot of r.tibjeefne e fleet a produced, that though the 
effects are tut ally unlike flour tarn mg and though the rein* 
tiuim among the effeets are totally unlike the relations 
among fheir enure i, and though the laws «»f variation in the 
one set of relations differ entirety from those in the ottier j 
yet the two may eurre ipomt in ?»ueh way that i*aeh change in 
the objective reality c:iii,hm in the subjective state a ehstugu 
exactly an mvriug to it so nn ovenng n\ to eon ititutn a 

cognition of tb 

But that which we are here chiefly concerned to note m 
that by thin representtt*g the matter diagmmmuHeally, n 
di.Htinei idea ti |gveii of the relations among the several 

hypo these \ we have tc'eu di :eie"img, Urnde itentism an* 
ftmnes that, tin* hues and angles ami nr*an on the curved 
surface arc? actually tike dm linen and angles tuui amis of 
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the cube. Idealism, nlvserviur* h*nv rill these various als* 
meats in the projected figure change hi t limit selves and In 

their relations to one another when mdy elun *<» of ph um 
or attitude bn occurred m the cub*, e-meliuSes that 
there is nothing in the In far-* w hirh u hke ua y ^ hiii* f in the 
cube, no such thing ns a cube 1*4 implied ; and that the only 
existences an* tin* figure and the coma Iniivt surface Itvpcw 
thetieal Realism, accepting ilteo* Uatomen1 1 an in flu* mm* 
agreement between the figure and I ho cube, argues that 
nevertheless the existence of tin* cube mint bo nemmed: 
cannot bo nlleg«*d as a fact but mu j! be* admitted m a 
needful hypothesis. Scepticism, cum mg further the hh^\ m 
istie criticism, contend* tied in the lion re tlte»«e b mg only- 
nothing to afford proof of anything producing tin* li^tinn 
hut there U nothing to alfad pn of of* any surface contain* 
ing the figure ; anti that though there ft a miMir.d tendency 
to believe in the existence of ihi * strikes, a > noli a4 in |tin 
existence of the cube, wo may re 1, ■ m-tldy tfuibl whether 
these really exist, Wide Ato*du*e Meals an, pu ‘.lung to its 
extreme tin* sceptical argument, a * >cH th it the figure ahnm 
exists, aiul that there are sic 11 hi fhm ? 1 ;ii **u Ict the cube 
or the surface. Ami nmv, rej» mne* : d| f | jr -e conflicting 
hypotheses considered as wholes, Trutrdigmvd Realism 
takes an element from each. It utlinim a tonuexiott between 
the cube ami its projected image w Inch remmeiha whatever 
is true^ in Realism with whatever is true i« Anti* Realism* 
With ('rude Realism it agrees in mo**rttng the manicure of 
the cube an being tin* primary certainty ; but * lit! era entirely 
by asserting that there U no kinship of nature whatever 
between the euhe amt the projected imago* ft joins 
Idealism Scepticism, and f 1 } jM 1 m i tea! Real* cig in a (firming 
that* the projected figure contain * no element, relation, or 
law, that is like any element, relation, or law, in the cube j 
but* it affirm^ again «t ldeab un that the urgum* nr. *m which 
tbm eonelucioii re,As k impu* able 111 f be absence of |h# 
otibo^ it affirms again -t Kceptiebtu that 1 « tides tin* eorwltv* 
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tivo culm nm\ssitatrd hy thr urgumout, thorn in also no- 

oiwntatod hy tho nrgumrut a tvrrptivo mvn for thr figure 
whilr it hhmti'H ilv {hh 1u*I tea! iJralism for admitting to bn 
hypothrsrs, what thr anftimmtis thrtmvhvs a^sumo to hit 
farts traisMvtidmg m tvrtaintv nil otlirr farts, Finally, 
though it has a point of community with Atuututr Idndmm 
in mmgnbdiivr tin* truth that tin* prnjrrtml figure run nrvrr 
have within it any trait whatever either of the actual onirn 
from wliirli it, is prgjortod or the actual surface on whirh if# 
is projected; yH it differs utterly hy declaring that, tlui 
existence of these is implied m in a sense morn certain than 
that of thr figure, since t ho existence of the figure is matin 
possible only hy flndr rxt denoe. 

The geometrical analogs tfms help* us ftmsec how Trans* 
figured Ihsdi un reconciles wh tt. apfoanr to ho irmumrilahlr 
virw 4, If. tt.o Intolv . »howu fhat rso .fence, in thr accepted 
Keuso of thr vowd, ran hr allmm-d only of that variously* 
rofnltilofiri! sib 4rsfn?o raised the { f jorf, and iinf oth*a* sulu 
Ht rat uni wtihat 4v acted mt by it, rallrd f hr Subject ; while 
flit* rllhrf h of the *air on fho utter, known m perceptiona, 
aro changes fats mg hut trait story evi'denees, In the tiiiu 
gram wo dmdarh o o that tin* permanent e\$ deuce,u are thn 
cube and thr snrftee i wluh* tho projected imago, varying 
with every rlmngr in tin* ivlutmu between lint ratio and the 
surface, ha i in* pormwnt existence, And jn ,i as wo iaw that# 
Subject and < tbjeet > a i actually mt ran novor ho con¬ 
tained in I ho is *n ionm apo $ jirodnroil hy i hr ri Of <ja*rut mu of 
thn two, tSiottgh tiny aro ttoiv , only imjdiod hy it; at} 
wo nor I hat tesfloT t h»* cub-* n»»r thr , ,in*f too ran oyor ho 
contained in ilio projected smay of t lo* ouo upon tho othe*» 
though this projected imago mu r\f4 only on cumlitk’U 
that, tiny pjvmvt 4,. 

§ 474% And now tfm imp" - ability of nil Ant 
h«dkd!i having hmi .lenva hy duvet auuhm * in the promt* 

ifi|f chapiters, mid having horn again shown at ill morn clearly 
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by this geometrical analogy, the final remark to be made k 
that Anti-Kealisfcie beliefs have never been held at, all They 
are but ghosts of beliefs haunttttg those mazes of verbal 
propositions in which metaphysicians habitually lose them* 
selves. Berkeley wan not an Idealist ; he never Hite- 
ceeded in expelling the censeioimm^s <»f an external reality, 
m we saw when attaly/ang Ids language and his ren-oniugs, 
Hume did nut in the least doubt the e,vKtotieo of Mat tin* or 
of Mind: he simply persuaded himself that eertntn argu¬ 
ments ought to make liim doubt. Nor was Kant a Kantisi: 
that Spare and Time are nothing mere than subjective 
forms was with 1dm, m if has been and will be with every 
other, a verbally-mtelligshle prop edtiuu, hut a proposition 
which can never be rendered into thought, anti can never 
therefore be believed. 

For here let ine redndst on the idlduiporfant didiue- 
lion, ignored in metaphysical coutruverdes, between think¬ 
ing separately the components of a propieulmn, and think¬ 
ing tho proposition itself; which conn4s in rembttdttg the 
two terms in the alleged rotation. If any one tolls mo that 
a sphere is equiangular, I cam think separately of a spheres 
I can think separately of ecjuiangulardy m a character pos¬ 
sessed by certain figures, and I can flunk separately of the 
relation of coexistence. But though ouch of the two terms Li 
thinkable by itself as something that has been presented in 
experience $ and though the relation of coexidonoo U think¬ 
able as one that is extremely familiar in experience . and 
though tho proposition in therefore verbally intelligible in 
tho sense that each of its word * has a known meaning ; yet 
tho proposition Itself, considered im a whole* in utterly mum* 
telligiblo. Tin* conception of a sphere and the conceptliiii 
oi equiangularity cannot be made t * * ct auxist ih object anti 
attribute in comadoimness ; and if they muted lie made 
thus to coexist, the proposition that they do lima coexist 
cannot bo conceived, and therefore cannot ho believed. Now 
this confounding of propositions the components of which 
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can be thought only separately, with proptmit i«mH of which 
the two tonus am ho thought m tho rotation, allogodj 
chamutorizes all AntbRoalistio arguments nmt ounrlusions, 
Whon tho Idealist says that what ho known as an objtvfc is 
a cluster of sensations eoutumed in his enusoiousuoss, tho 
proposition has inf rinsioalty the same e ha meter as that 
which asserts tho etpuutigulnrUy of a sphere* Tho two 
terms, object a,mi eouseiousness, art* severally intelligible | 
ami tho relation of inclusion, considered apart, is intelligible, 
lint tho proposhion itself, assorting that tho object stands 
to consciousness in tho relation of inclusion, ts unintelligible • 
since tho twuJoniH cannot iio combined in thought under 
this rolnt ion * in* effort whatever taut present, or represent, 
tho otto as within tho limit s of tho of loan And if it is not 
possible to conceive it wit bin the limits, at 111 loan is it, pos¬ 
sible to hohovo if. within tho limits j since belief, properly 
so-called, pro-mppn concept i**m 

Here, indeed, evon tnoro clearly than before, wo* may nofn 
what contradictory meanings aro given to tho word belief; 
and how fatal am tho ^onfmaona hence arising, In § 425 
wo ol nerved the origin of a remarkable ambiguity in tho 
use of this wm*d, Ifecause thoy have in oommou the 
elm met* r that no reason ran bn aligned for thorn, those 
most certain propositions which underlie all proof, and 
those most doubtful propositions whioh are accepted with* 
cun proof, tiro both eh .n d 44 belief n Though otherwise 
radically uutike, prupudhons of theoe two kinds ana how* 
ever, idiko in this, that, Ilnur terms cohere in oon tohmumns 
~in tho ono on m indh ehibly and in tho oilier nano feebly* 

IHit now, timiaudloiH to relate, Attlt-Roalbttii applies tho word 
belief to a preposition of whioh tho toms not only have tm 
cohesion In ooiisoimiiiioin buf mituiof even bo brought to* 
gothor in oonwdoiiiiito*u Tim name in given to a pro pud* 
turn having a pceuliarhy absolutely oppouto tn that# of the 
prnpusithuri orilinanty distinguished hy tho name* 

8 u that, in taut* every AntbUealhtie ay40m u not a 
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fabric of ideas hut a fabric of pseud-ideas. ft in composed 
not of thoughts properly so-called, but of the forms of 
thoughts without any contents. Whether it bo or bo not 

a true saying that Mythology 1 m a dia*uw of language, it 
may bo said with truth that Mot a phyme n in all its Anti* 
Realistic developments, is a d Pease of language. p ur 
Anti-Realistic developments arc results of thorn abnormal 
combinations of linguistic symbols sit which they no longer 
perform their functions m expressing ideas. 

Nevertheless, wo must not forge! that those complicated 
aberrations of reason have been the concomitants of a legiti¬ 
mate, nmt indeed necessary, criftcPm, ('rude Realism 
claimed as part of knowledge an itnliHiil*ol territory which 
transcends knowledge. In showing how unwarranted is 
this claim, Ant P Real!uu went- to tie* *afiwio of denying 
to Realism all territory whaler* t, Mm uphy be d contro¬ 
versy has been the set dement of the hunt ; am l the hPtory 
of it lias been a history of these ryhthm* which antagonistic 
forces always produce --now can nug c\er u on tins side of 
tins limit and now on the other. Rut so but an dm dif¬ 
ferentiation of Subject and Object appretoStce completion, 
the oscillations become iters and loci; and a!*mg wtdt the 
purification of Realism from all tint doe * nut belong to it, 
the controversy ends; Realism contending itself with affirm¬ 
ing that the object of cognition P an independent existence, 
and Anti-Realism having shown flint the cognition of it ia 
entirely relative. 

§ 475, Thun ends our examination of the intimate Ques¬ 
tion. We saw, when considering its nature, that Philosophy 
reaches its goal when it csfatili 5 cm movers d congruity 
{First Principle, Part lb, Pimp. P), If of we stirring a .step 
towards tins goal, however, Phibnophy bus to immune the 
validity of certain primary diefa id com,cum men*; ninee 
before there can bo thought there mu it be some data of 
thought. A general survey brought us to the conclusion 
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that the relation of Subject untl Object was a dictum of con* 
sc ions ness which must In' tints provisionally accepted. 
Accept in# if i tie' proems ot eMiddishiug' rongruit tew w;uh 
pursued, until at Ii it brought ns round to the original 
dictum ; uml we feel fltmi tu consider whether this could he 
absolutely juditmd. The foregoing chapters have led m 
nut only to the result, that if harmonwes with nil other dicta 
of eoiiM'ioumuvon but aim to the result (hat* every adverse 
proposition i t ulmohuely and tu every way incongruous with 
them. 

Finally, theft, we resume thi* originally gamy isintml n«„ 
sumption hut mav verified truth, Unco more we tire brought, 
round to the couelu mm repeatedly rcaehed by other 
rout eg f h it behind all mantfe,,tat ions, inner ami outer, there 

is a Power fiMtitl'-sl oi|» I loro ( a i bet* *n \ it Ins become dour 
that while tho nature of thm Power cannot be known while 
we hteh. the faculty of frammg oven the dunum a ooneeption 
of it, yet itstnmeio.il pro lein'o u the id) (4ute faof Without 
which there can bo no ivlitnn facia. Kv< ry lerhug and 
thought being Suit ttafmifoty an entire bfe made up of 
such feeliny i sud thought's bmu?/ id,H*» hut truftdtory unv 
the objeets amid w hmh lab m pai ,ed, though lire, fran m 
imy, liemo ,,i » ndh in cottr .*» of Imtog their individualities, 
quickly or -Jowly; we learn that the one thing permanent 
is the ( okm*wable Ioahty hidden under all the ,e cbamdiig 
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§ 47nm TIio Unv^m** ttiviHituiM of flits work luivtt dmlfc 
with tiiflWvuf import?* of p ijvhoh^inil pliouumnro, tuul it 
minium now fu im»or«tin;4o thoaoiliffWout imports, Ktmnling 
jijimi as thoy do, thoy timy to Homo upponr unotmuod inland 
to tif huru thry tuny mronjpMiniw, If will tw tho aim 

of this ilivs.'OMii fo nlmw tliosr oon^ritity, 

At tim oIm io of tim tir.t iitvi i**n if \v;u jmmtod out that* 
tho Srmimo of Psyrholoj'v k di ttimptmlmd hy ilu duality of 
niituro, ihahnif with p yohmal phouosimua a* oxluhjtod in 
flio noti**n*i of umttmh and limit wbtdi mv visibly adjusted 
t<i Htirromi<int|f not »*m», ( dyTrt tvo IbyrStufmy rarrios on iti 
iiHjsiirsiM ruimmbm? tin* /mm and tim why of thin r<*rros« 
jtoudotmo, In* t-Monml oh .rrvutioi^ ms itm sriouroa ut Iiirffo 
<IfU :*% fcStilijoofivo Irlmlo^y, nrrupvmjy ifnotf 

with o4iift*o i»f ooii triouwi* o, Ilnur (dmnmhTi ntui rolutmuM, 
utmiuu nn Hu impm'in.i hy mivtnnl nlnorvuimn, nm\ k in no 
far utiliko all tit In.urmimmu 

Ohjrriivo rhojt^ m tho ivmtur will nunomimr, fhlli 

into sovoml |mrt;u Tim fimt, trrat t in flm mo-4 jfvtmm! way 
of tho inljit tiinmu lii'twnm immr amioutnr urtnms bywlimlt 
liviitjf m«at«r*M titfitfibnit timir Invm Tint rwomh doalmjr 
inciro HjmmalJy with thorn adjust thorn 111 

of ivllo* notion, in 4uirf, tvunm, moiimry, fooling, will. 
Tki third mttrprofi thorn ms otfortod tty » imrvuuu apt my § 
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mu! seeks to slu iw lunv thin nervous system is evolved by 
converse with tlu* environment. Subjective IVy, 

cholojry, again, hurt two j'r.'ut, divisions. Tho one in con¬ 
cerned primarily with Urn order of states ,.f eouxeiouxneHa as 
observed in self, ami seeomi.irily with the connexion be¬ 
tween this order and tho order of objective agencies to 
which it corresponds. The other is concerned with tho 
general relation between commit omuess and existence beyond 
cmiscunnsness. 

The disclosure of eongruittex may bed In* carried on by 
successive stages. [limiting ourselves ftt-d to the conclu¬ 
sions constituting Objective Psychology, ax set forth in tho 
divisions entitled “(.encral Synthesis," •* Special Synthesis, 1 ’ 
“.Physical Synthesis,” wo will observe their harmonies with 
otto another. Passing then to the ” Special Analysis” w® 
will similarly observe how tin* several com-lii mm t reached in 
it agree among themselves. The eongruuy b -t wiant tho set 
of conclusions contained in tie* synthetical division and the 
set of ctmeltmimix contained in the ats tlvtica! division, will 
then oeenpy us, And the final part, of the coinpuria*n will 
exhibit, the agreement betw.cn tim! Tram,figured Heidi.-itu 
which the “ (icuer.al Analysis " leads to, and the coticluaieiw 
drawn in tint preceding divisioni, 

But before pointing out these mere important vertiten. 
tiouM, it will bo well to point out s.iim less imp.irtaut ones. 
In Part L, “The Data of Psychology," certain truths yielded 
by Biology,and corollaries from them, were net down, Hun. 
dry empirical general i/.at tons were reached ttt Part. 11., "Tint 
Inductions of Psychology," tl„i* fird atop may fitly 1m to 
observe the eongniitiex among the.**. Ami thou the eon. 
grutats resultx arrived at in the introductory part i we may 
carry with us, and front time to time observe lu>w they agree 
with tho results reached in the nub letpient parts, analytical 
and synthetical. 
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OP tl.VTA AND IN'DtVTION’A 

§ 47.V*. It) It chapter on the *'.Structure uf th« Ncrvonn 
Syntcm ” it; w«n .shown that tho Mimplent nervous apparatus 
cuustMiM of att imernnHv.plaeed portion of unstable norvo- 
mattor, to which (here cmmi a item-libre from a place 
wht'ro a .stimuli);) i< received, ami tr*<m which there guea 
tttmtlmr uem-tihre to a pert ion of substance which con", 
tracts when excited afferent, lihre, , m efferent film., 
ami a mmute ganglion through which tho two are cen- 
trally cotmeclotl. This being ntt uliimnte nervous arc, 
we Hitw that tor the lonmittou of a nervous nystom out 
of mu;h nemms arc i, there mptims n thin! tif.ro, <!»,«. 
inimical tug hetweeu the primitive nerve-centre *u«I other 
centres, either of like formic or of higher grade. Ho that 
taken together, an afferent til.ro, mi efferent, |H,re, ami a 
Otmtiipetal fibre, with the intermediate Vam/lion-eell or colla 
mmstitute Wind, »»ay be called tho unit, of composition of 
th« nervous ny dem. Tho general eharaeter of the 
structures resulting from eomhimitiou ami re combination 
of units, wo found to l.o nuch that all part-, of tho body, 
Kubject, to various ntimuli from tho outer world, are placed 
in communication with one another, and with those eon- 
tract mg organs by winch motions of all kind) are pro¬ 
duced. And wo observed how, during that, evolution of 
tho nervous system shown in the rise of great trnmmii 
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contrt'H, these simple tvlu! i<ui< among part. tuvome united 
in complex groups of relation*. 

Lt considering “The Fum-tiemi . f the X.tvmih System ” 
we saw that forces acting on the e\ftviuitti**! ,.f afferent 
nerves, set up inohrnur changes which arc propagated in 
waves to the connected ganglia, where they set up other 
molecular changes greater in amount ; ami'that through 
centripetnl and efferent m*rwg tie- change* thus set up are 
hnuight into Mahon with othrr eh cures Mimnllaneutwly 
or suhsetpiently set up by force*. whn>r on other external 
organs, and abo into re! tij. *n with induced changei in y lt) 
muscles. Imprcvdom ,.f nil hind's amt ipumtifiei from all 

parts of the periph. rv, ..onveyed to a central receiver, 

»nd from this therego nupnbei vv Inch end in externa! actions: 
t-hc receiver being thus » place U become* {Mssiblo 

for the ehanges to he brought mio juxtaposition 

permits hhuititlenttMim, *inmmina»i.<«,,, combination*. 

Ami then in the chapter on " ,1*1 ,(ho phy.doh.gy," several 
sets of evidences were units d to dew that " imp. .* hide as 
it; is to get immediate prod’ that feeling and nervous action 
are the inner mid outer iaoe, .,| the , n ut>< change, yet the 
hypothesis that they are s* * harmoni/c* with till tho 
observed facts: tin* implicatioti h.*itig that the nervous 
structures which connect amt combine wind, under their 
objective aspects, are m-rvom changes, connect and com¬ 
bine what, under their .subject tvo atpecH, are .states of 
OOUHcioUSIUMH. 

§ 47.V. From tin* general truth* yielded bv Biology ft8 
data to Psychology', we turn to the general truths which, 
m the next division, w,*ro gr..«p,*d m ** Induction* of 

sy< io ogy, 1 host* ot chief tnotneni ni.av be atimmnnV.rd 
m follows, 

Tho substance of* Mind is in its ultimate nature insert!- 
tabloj but respecting it, proximate tint are we know some 
Wimg, and may, perhaps, eventually know tmue. Hefting 
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out with the sensation of sound, which is demonstrably 
composed of successive nervous shocks, it was argued that 
possibly, if not probably, all other feelings are compounded 
out of such primordial units of feeling; and that the hetero¬ 
geneity of them results from different mode's of compound- 
big and re-compounding. 

Passing from this hypothetical composition of what seem 
simple feelings, to the composition of mind as actually 
observable, we saw that it consists of feelings and relations 
between feelings, We recognized findings as divisible into 
several classes and sub-classes ; and we also recognized the 
relations between feelings as similarly divisible. Classes 
and sub-classes of feelings, besides being contrasted in 
their qualities, we found to hi* emit rusted in other ways : 
some kinds being mutually limited in consciousness with 
great definiteness, others with less definiteness, others 
not at all; anil being at the same time severally distin¬ 
guished by strung cohesion with one anufher, hy less co¬ 
hesion, and by feeble cohesion. We also observed that 
in proportion to their definiteness of mutual limitation and 
strength of cohesion, is the capacity which feelings of 
ouch class have for uniting into (dusters; and we saw that 
wnile feelings ol the same class forcibly exclude one another 
from consciousness, feelings of one tdass have less power of 
keeping out those of another class, and the resistance of 
feelings to one another’s entrance becomes small as their 
unlikeness of nature becomes great. 

In a chapter on the M Helativity of Feelings/* the 
familiar truth that both qualitatively mid quantitatively 
the sensations excited by incident forces are unlike the 
forces, was exemplified under its various aspects, It was 
shown that feeling is relative to the nature and stab* of the 
organism : the feeling produced by a given agent being not 
only unlike in members of different species, but in members 
of the same species, and in different conditions of the same 
individual. And it was also shown that feeling is relative 
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fco tho pari of the organism mi vvhieh ihe agent; ,.cf ; ,. AjJ 
of toolings so of (ho relations between them» pntof wa9 
giv-on that they are relative to tho olmrueior t ,f tho in 

ttificltllll IQ mul Mfifcto. 

Both feelings and tho relations between fh.*m wore shown 
to bo revivable. Tho degree „f tvvivabilify ,.f a feeling 
wo found to bo greatest, among feelings which are moat 
relational; and wo saw that it varies hi4h mvorditig to tho 
original strength of tho teeling nttd according 1 to the 
number of repetitious of it, Parallel trutin were set down 
aa liolding of tho rovivahility of relations. 

Finally, wo saw that both feeling i and tho relations 
between feelings are n**. suable} and that their a-soeinbilitien 
vary in their degree,a niter the same manner ns do the traits 
already named, 


. § 47G,/ - < Ii0fc u * u " w !*«<• aide by side the lending eonelu- 
auina contained in thi* bblogieal ilaln and tin* leading coit- 
elusions established by psyehologieul iuduetioii, 

Tho hypothesis experimentally j» .titled in on.* eme, and 
extended as probable to other ivuei, that feeling of what¬ 
ever enter eon'ihts of variously •compounded units of 
feeling similar m kind, is congruous with the established 
fiwt that every nervous discharge is a aeries of pubes „f 
molecular change. All m-rvedibrea being substantially 
fthko, nU portions of nerve matter in wliieh they end being 
substantially alike, and all dbeharges nh.ng them being 
formed of waves that rapidly succeed one another in likn 
ways, the production of entirely unlike feelings, otherwise 
incomprehensible, is made comptvhen ible if the variously- 
compounded units of feeling are the subjective aspects of 
w mt objectively are variously-compounded series of nerve- 
craves. 

Mhul, an introspeetiveiy nnaly/,ed, »„ , fnw eonabts of 
“ glt ,“ d relations between feeling,, and this general 
composition of it w one answering to the general structure 
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of tho norvoux Nystom* From nil part a of the hotly to 

inferior centres, and again from those to higher centres, 
anti eventually to the t % there puss lines of com¬ 

munication, which thus indirectly connect each part with 
all parks; whence it results that the feeling amused by 
a stimulus in any part* ran ho put, in rotation whit a fooling 
simultaneously or subsequently aroused in any other part. 
Answering as do tlio discharges along nervedibros to what 
wo know in consciousness ns relations, ami answering m do 
tht* changes not up in nerve-centres to feelings, we sec that 
the composition of mind is congruous with the structure and 
functions of tht* nervous system. 

The eoneluduu tlut while the changes produced in 
iimv-ceidres eorre ip*»ud to feelings,. tho discharges through 
none-ft lavs eonvspMtid fo the relations among feelings, 
harm*uii/<e.s with tho fact that those lines of conuuutbnttinu 
through w hum relation $ are o Uutdedmd, are must mumo 
mux in these part/* where tho greatest numbers of separate 
feelings are init sated and. combined 2 the extreme instance 
being turuinhcd by the organ t t*f vision, which are dm- 
tingiu,*tlied alike hy the iiudtitudim msneas of the ft been 
tiny eontiim and hy the midtUndmoumuos of the mkfod 
feelings wlueh are e vetted in them to form a vl uml image. 

It in a trait of nervous at mature that the numerous fibres 
proceeding trmu any epeemlhmd part, mada us a sense-organ, 
to a nervous rent re, are in*me ohnely e*muected with oim 
another* rent rally m well iu peripherally, than they are with 
the fibres proceeding (tmn other /mob parts to their neutron; 
and a csonv spending trait of cousriouHuens is that feelings 
id* the sumo order are more imseeinlde with oint nnother 
than feelings of different or* to re : culottes being iiinro readily 
commoted in thought with colours than they are with 
Hounds, round * more readily with sound:* than with colours, 
amelia with mindh name renddy than with fetichem This 

holds with genera and species of feeling*.dhe moat, nearly 

alike being the mug ns »>mble; uml, conversely, there in 
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least fewticiiibiltty between these great classes of teelingn 

which are mo4 widely cow rm. fed m fhrir origins nml hi 
the nervous* structures nun^Unt io dmn -flic feelings 
derived from the external world unit ffm^ derived from the 
viscera, Ho flint clearness of connexion between parts of 
the nervous system, mid rebutting eh* mimes of connexion 
between nervous iteitotm* go along with readmes in the cor¬ 
responding mental states to term eoimexmiH, Wlumen 
also the truth that the cindering of feelings ft 4 lows the 
same taw: visual mmmftofM aggiN'gate lute fliene lur^a 
clusters which we identify an the appearance! ,*f objects; 
sounds combine siiuultamvu 4y and Pieces bvely tutu what 
we know us harmonies, melodies, cetOrneen Am; and feelings 
of toner; unite into thorn groups winch form our eonreptH 
of tangible form. 

if the rapid pulses of molecular change propagated along 
a nerve-fibre, producing disturbance in n rommeted nerve- 
centre, generate a special fWIitig d every other special feel- 
big in generated in hko manner by a mrma of pubes, con¬ 
veyed along Home other fibre to *»*me tuber partem of grey 
mutter; the implication in thut m* hk«ue •»i e\i t * between 
the outer stimulus and the inner feeling, If, various iu are 
the stimuli producing them i rmrbumeul imparts, re rial 
waves, ethereal viiimftotig chemical action d> the nervous* 
dUulmrgea, nil composed of recurrent jut! ms, tire rasett- 
tially similar| it ta iueomauvabltj tlint in the nerve- 
centres affected by them, they nlmuld be ecvorally re- 
tmnsbded into the Mnvrnl apeeiai force » producing them* 
Thun the relativity of feeling \ sm otherwise interred, in veri¬ 
fied by the disclosure;* of I lh*l* my concerning tiervoun at rue- 
turcH and functions; these id! imply it* And the results 
which Biology establishes respecting the effect 5 of tempera* 
turn, pressure, quant by and quality of blood, Arc,* on nervous 
action, correspond wit it the oh -erved variation t of feelings* 
canned by variations of conditions ; amt thus further support 
the doctrine of their relativity. 
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Grant that the Kerioa of itemmvavcu excited by mi external 
force ami pro|uif^ut4nl inwards is that- whirls disturbing 

the connected nnrvt^iamtro, arouses in if the vivid feeling wo 
know us sonantton ; then, the implication in that if this 

nerve-centre Is baddy dimorbed by nerve‘Waves otherwise 

reaching h, there will he aroused n taint form of thin sumo 
feelings an idem N»ov m all parts of the nervous system are 
connected; ns fho connexions among the sensorial centre# am 

intimate ; and ms especially within each ronfro devoted fo one 
order of sen’<at huts tho communicating fit iron are clone and 
mullifitdmotM ; if iv ui!m that ouch nervous agent in conti¬ 
nually liable to ho slightly disturbed by these reverberating 
waves coming from ndjaemi disturbed nervous agents 
Ho that to rortmn phenomena of iutvous notion, thorn 
Correspond the fdsoinuiema of viv id and faint footings and 
t 1 h % ooruievhum nimueMhem. Msmf»* sh fhb hohlh not of 
simple fueling » only, but id' ehetteri of foi lino ?, and the 
enmtexb uh mu*os? met* rlu Orrs 

Yof nHoih’i* paralf di mi tuny ho added, Wo saw that 
feelings osdudo oiio another from run rioiinnun in different* 
ways and degrees hVrhugs of f ho same order stand in one 
luioili'i'i way ffior* than fueling* of different orders Atten¬ 
tion to tho sound i uttered h) one person hinder i perception 
of Mumltanemt \ n*smbi nltetvd by another ; tactual ex* 
iimiimfton of an object Smejs out of thought, hidings of 
tourh coming front miser part i of iho taaly ; and so on. 
But, the tarttiad ami i '4cm•» whmh nil object v Jidda do not 
obscure the ?oui adorn t \\ Inch fho e \ e t at ilio mime time 
drrivo from if ; uppjvefn mu of a -y mplerny conflicts bid 
little with vi and e«m ooi mr 1 s of ilm orchestra and fho 
itudienr** ; and pm , ' , *-pfout t of fa -to j ami anndl i do tad, in- 
trriVrr unndt \\ dh *4hrr pfu’aojftioii'i r*andvr«t tii Hm wium 
ttlinu Ubvioti dy thi i oorrtop*md i with tin® fm*t i of iiofyoiiu 
Hlmrturr, dlitmoii a n* iw*an routm aj»propriid«al fo fVidifiga 
of a curtain hind* earned ho mmultunnoudy orrujdntl by two 
Hctn of modi |Volmg M , without confii'-ioii ; M*t other nufVoua 
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centres can without confusion be simultaneously occupied 
by their appropriate feelings. This truth is even 

more clearly shown us in the exclusion of faint feelings 
by vivid feelings in different degrees. While looking 
at one landscape, another landscape can be but faintly 
imagined; while listening to one melody, it is next to im¬ 
possible mentally to repeat another melody; while tasting 
something bitter, it is difficult to call up in consciousness the 
idea of sweetness. But contemplation of a landscape does not 
prevent any musical air from being thought of; bodily ex¬ 
ertion impedes but in a small degree the remembrance of 
words that have lately been uttered; and the idea of some 
odour is almost, if not quite, as easy to recall while looking 
at a bright colour as with the eyes closed: all of them facts 
explained by that specialization of the nervous centres which 
Biology discloses. 

Between the Data and the Inductions, then, the congrui- 
ties are many and complete. The structure and functions 
of the nervous system harmonize with the laws of mental 
phenomena in their leading traits. 


hi a mm i a 

CHMHIWN vrtON iiV IMKrt* 

§ 47ft\ Though flsrasrfliuitf. ftp* fir,4 two ilivbutms juai 

aumtiiarant Hint uomfmvd* nuno rofVronnn woro matin 

to tho Theory of Kv»»luti**ii in «‘*»nn**\ion witli tho fruttin 
dnrloMotl; nd, u irfifnlly* flit>,o trut 1m wtiv mudttnl by 
exforitnl ob-unvntn*n of u\n!uin unnttitvi, or by httonud 
ol#atTViiti»*n of inontal dot and rhattoo ; {tor umntly mpo* 
rMH'rtb Throughout ibu thuvo novofnluu? divntoffn flow- 
4H‘Pt% I**V**tlitf»Hi bi sutf HVoWodly H-oiifyod* till* Him WffcH Hot, 
niiiifily to riot forth fin* f ** I rutin of < Hyivf ivo I 1 lyrho* 
loj*y m thoy fMV ntv, but hJmh fo t^jdatn how thoy Imvn 
fuinn tu in* wlrnl flioy now im\ 

Thu ** ti«upml S\ utInin’s M tlmtt with tho |tiioitom«im of 
Mind itmbr ihoir bnadu4 n^jiorii, a 4 j *nrt of thu jitionomoua 
of 141V, LitV linvtiiff b*'*ni ooiin ivoii 3i i M tlio d»dimfu rombhn 
at ion of Iioti*ro|,nnir*ni i utmost's, hot It umnlt ann*n \ nod nun* 
oosaivo, tn forn^^jioiitlHioH with ottonnl noo\i it.ononi mid 
«p<juomnvp n or unov gpfinmlly m *' th*« nnititiuotn ndjtnf* 
nwnU\ of iittorinl r*d4 ion * to otfomad ivlnnoti i # tf it wm 
altowu I hat* objoHmdy rotntdorod, tlio ov*dtilion of mind h 
tho ovolntion of tlir to afijnitiiiont'U Proof wm tfivou that- 
tin* mrrnntmf {iwvor of orlf nunrrvntion di jdayod by rrnn 
turn* of ht^Ion* and hu?Iu r f*rad*u f imjdto.i a* t vaunt of 
ilitno ndjtt’itinoiif i in rMmf, vanot V, romjdiHfy, dofhhto* 
itnn* ori,„din|l) fVw it tSioy niiyuiont in muubor; hugitn 
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ningas homogeneous, they become more heterogeneous; law- 
lag at first narrow ranges in space anti time, their ranges 
gradually widen; while at first situ jilts they grow in com¬ 
plexity ; and from primitive vagueness they advance towards 
precision. Throughout thin division* then, the conception 0 f 
mental evolution with that of inner related net tuns that pro¬ 
gress in correspondence to outer related art tons throughout 
an ever* widening environment. 

The succeeding division, * 4 Special Synthe-ds/’ Imd for 
its purpose to interpret this progressing eortvqiondeneo 
between inner and outer actions in the terms eoinmonly 
used when speaking of mental plirnofitettm If was pointed 
out that with advance in wlint we call intelligence, tho 
connected changes known as p.*yohieat become mote and 
more distinguished from the physical changet constituting 
bodily lift*, by their increasing semlify ; and that in the 
highest intellectual pt cresses, tm chums of reasoning, tho 
serial by of the mental change i become» quite distinct. 
On inquiring after what genera! law iiittiNl state-i succeed 
one another, we found that ** the .Areimih of the tendency 
which the antecedent of any pmeldeul change |i:H to bo 
followed by its consequent, 0 proportionate to the per¬ 
sistence of the union between the external things they 
symbolize ; n and that lienee re-tilt * the genet at fmfh 44 that 
relations which are absolute in the environment tire 
absolute in us, that relations which arc probable in the 
environment are probable in tig that relations which are 
fortuitous in the environment arc fortuitous in us/* 
Passing then to the a Urowtli of Intelligence/ 1 if was 
shown that m mental development goes on, ** the inner 
tendencies arc proportioned to the outer per.nmtences M 
with greater accuracy, tu more numerous eases, and in 
eases (if increasing complexity, Ami a corollary drawn 
was that a them must exist nil grades of strength in tho 
connexions bet ween states of eon'-cion me 1 -♦ ** answering 
to all degrees of persmienee in tin* relation* between 
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fcliin^ in the outer world* To tlio cptenf ion 11 How aw 
their various cohesions adjusted ? M it was replied that 
« the inner cohesions are adju red to the miter per- 
nistenees hy invumulided experiences of those tinier 
persistences,‘ ,1, lids reply was shown to he in harmony 
with established belief * re ipeet ing the udhmnee of haldt» 
m well ns with tho accepted d»utrine of the association 
of ideas ; and it was pointed out that if, in addition to 
the ©Herts of imtividu d experiences, we tveognt/.e ihti 
eiteetn of mteedrat experiences, orgnibtfed and inherited, 
we get an adequate idea *4" fSto way in whieli the cor* 
re-Hpondeiiee betwem inner and tnder relations m evolved, 
in Mueeeedtng eh ipten flie e general conceptions were 
developed in deVe!. I Mb \ Action, Instinct, Memory, 
Henson, the 1‘Vehugs, the Wdh wore interpreted an no 
many a meets, im»re or h i peeud, of the eorre ipondence 
bet ween nuwr and outer neftutep whieh is nude ever wider 
mid better bv were multiplied and extended experiences 
of such outer minus* 

Then in tie* ** Phy mul Syoifso.u’* wa* ratted the fund 

question pro efited by t lb j« e 1 Vyeh* 4* *gy '** How is 
Melttid Involution t * * be sttiiuied on Kv»4ul ion id large, 

regarded as it pr*no si of ph \ leal trati'.foriintionf > Hy wliafc 

process u the m pane/,at uni of experience , udueVed t H Oi*w 
tinguiahing bet worn Mind under it » subject tvo a spent m 
eoiuuthef of aide* ui r<u eiou mo i n and Mmd under iit 
objective a'ped ih rmiisiingof teiwoiu ehung" i ; and ad¬ 
mitting that tlasso hi 4 had to ho inf uproted m ferine of the 
re-distribution of matter and no4 son; we proe»sale*l to bo pitre 
after wind, pit) sen! pnunple the nervmt i s\ dem hiu find 
itn idfueltifo and ibwbun adapted fo the requirement n 
Quoting from fllsd /4 »*e‘ |d«s t h* B law >. that* ** motnat follows 
the line of great »”.i troote*n, or the line ot lea 4. ivwntuuoe* 
nr the rmntlfn?.? of the uti*l ** that motion otjen net up 

along HUV hue Iincome s If left fl caiim >4 etth ugUeiil. tu*4>l 40 

along that limn 1 * w*« protvede l to trace, in pursuance of 






those laws, the geneds of nerves ntiil of nervous systems 
simple, n:mp%4iiiid s am! doubly -compound. Getting out 
with the diffusion of molecular changes through uudiftoren- 
tinted tissue, we saw how, from repeated didurluneesarising 
at the same place, there lend to nri a* special tracks of 
diffusion, widely becoming mere definite with repet it ton, end 
in being linen of eomMuniearioH ; and further, that the mm 
physical noth ms which tail ;ate mu-Ii tines, tend to make 


them more permeable fSie n nov freijinmily discharges pans 
along them. Applied thtmugheut, this principle enabled 


uh tii eoneeive hew nervous sy-demt of oicreubng degrees 
of complexity lire evolved; and uhh Sony nervous dm« 


charges aml the correlative eonm*\ion t in eonsrbiUMiess, 
become ho adjusted that tSie reborntH of *m-nUl states 


symbolize the pcrbstemvs of the eonv guiding outer re¬ 
lations* The truth Itidtiernely e»s iiiielit-d, tleO o\pt»rienra 
of the outer persiHtmiceH pre»hieii i the inner coho mms, was 
deductively interpreted .h iMieie*|ue»u on Hii v gete-ral physical 
law; and we m reached nn explanation of p yebieut plieno- 
menu, which extends front ivibx action t tip to dimmivitve 
imaginations - from IWun id* thought up to carnal asso¬ 
ciations of ideas. 


The harmony among thorn synfhmieal divimmi m thus 
conspicuous; the conclusions readied m the mend and third, 
being successively more developed f,,rnn *,f the coueluduns 

reached in the href. 


§ 47.g* That these courlubong emignmu i with one an¬ 
other, are congruous with tho-a* contained in Part 4 L md 

iL, summarized in the bn- chapter, will aim 1 think bo 
manifest on comparing tin m, 

Being an apparatus by w Inch all parti n i tSie body am 

put m communication with *me am ahoc, thi* nervotii system 
k a fifeapparctiH f„r canning un pgehmd change,, ecu- 
fridoml an inner relations coiitifimnnSy adjured to outer 
relations* Hint from t he periphery of the organcon at large. 
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and from particular parts nf it having special seme organs, 
there proceed fibres to centres, where they are nil connected 
with one another ; ntul t hut imm tb^o centre* there proceed 
fibres to contractile organ* which initiate movement i in t he 

limbs; are fiicTu Uitrtmmifting with tin.) iteeil fiir bringing in* 

tmutnl net ions into eortv .pimdottee with externa! mu ions* 

The simplest nervout apparatus ootid-ding of mi afferent 
fihrc\ n ganglionic eorpit whs ntid mi efferent- fibrin of which 
the first conveys a siimnhm find the k4 n dkrlmrgo euttdtig 
contraction, shows $h» in its rudimentary form, an mafrtt* 
mimitiiiity for effecting a emTe-ipmelenee between ins pros mm 
unit motion in nn orgnnkm met r* kted phenomena in tin* 
envtroiitiieiit 4wo colinrent inner change* answering to 
two fierdetetifIi-related »*nter agencies, And the troth 

thill- this simple nerums are, unit n » centripetal fibre 

coimmimcatmg with eiftm nt-nm, ares, m the unit of 
composition of tSto norms j g m-m, an even to the truth that* 
tliti unit of coiii|irtMitmii of norvon* function m n dimdinrgn 

from «IW eXesba j |a a e Hi ho ' If r olate wb* re cxeifoinont 
i» produced, ntul It* the ftub tbb the nn f of eompe tm»n of 
pwehieul avium ■ m t* » -no et -d p or ?4 p %clue si m 
brought into relation with utlnu* mud* pnir*; tli« ecttit- 
pounding ol **ncli mitts of *tnu*turo iiiitl function in tlm 
emirne of nemmm emlutmn* !n-i?uf levompmcd by tin* 
riuiipotindiiig of on ts mam of ?h ugh?, 

All ctliftmw ngrceifieiit e*kt* between the developing 
structure of the imrv*am g b u< <**t forth when dealing with 
tilt! H ihitu id t # geledo-n d* and that in* r* a- #• of fb< emt'r i» 
pondence in hehTogme gy m space, III tune, in mmmiliyg in 
complexity, act forth m f he M t hmrr d Kynthedm ,# Will* 
production t*f more mimeum i rmaoorgan * and comm* Pd 
centres, them goo-i cap/o'ify for receiving n greater family 
of iinpre.'r4o$H from the external wot id, uttd the jm’cubibty 
of miiluiig a greater variety of mljnstmenN; find im tic U 
sense develops f he p»n aide duenminnf t**u > made f hr*nigh it 
multiply and r*mdse «- to a him moth As ftie nerve*hbnvt 
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proceeding inwards from the periphery, increase in numbers 
and kinds, and the nervous centres to which tlicy carry 
stimuli become larger, the amount id nervous discharge 
centrally elicited, and of concomitant fueling, increases■ 
so that there results an augmenting genesis of muscular 
matiun, and a joining of greater activities with greater re¬ 
ceptivities: the power of initiating those motions which effect 
adjustments, increasing with susceptibility to those stimuli 
■which direct them. Moreover, with that complicating of 
the nervous centres which multiplies the relations established 
among parts of the nervous system, sensory and motor, 
there arises the possibility of more complex combinations 
of received impressions, and of resulting motions; giving 
ability to identify more complex groups of external phe¬ 
nomena, and to make mere complex adjustments of the 
actions to them. Thus in various ways the evolving nervous 
system answers in its characters to the mjuifemeuts of the 
evolving correspondence. 

An agreement of a more special kind may be noted 
between certain traits in the order of nervous phenomena, 
and certain traits in the order of phenomena existing 
externally. We saw that “ tin* relation ,1 element of Mind, 
as shown in mutual limitation, in strength of cohesion, and 
in degree of clustering, is greater between feelings of 
the same order than between feelings of one order and 
those of another; ” and we saw that *' this answers to 
the fact that the bundles of nerve-fibres and clusters of 
nerve-vesicles belonging to feelings of one order, are com¬ 
bined together more directly and intimately than they are 
with the fibres and vesicles belonging to feelings of other 
orders.” Here we have to observe tin* faet that, the corres¬ 
ponding orders of phenomena, as revealed to m in perception, 
present corresponding traits. Largo assemblages of objects 
from which there come rays to a visual organ, produce front 
moment to moment, large assemblages of impressions; the 
outer distribution tu relation to the sense-organ, is such as 
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to make possible very extensive clusters of responsive swnsa- 

cions. The fact that when, from the boundaries of the objects 
assembled, linos are drawn to a mitre, the angles which 
the objects subtend at that centre rigorously exclude one 
another, answers to the fact that visual states of conscious- 
ness are mutually limited with great definiteness. And the 
fact that these many sensations simultaneously received 
through the eyes, limiting one another thus precisely, am 
being perpetually received during our waking lives* 
answers to the fact that the degrees of cohesion among 
them are extremely great* Though the attribute of 
objects whereby tiny give ui visual impressions, habitually 
co-exists with the attribute whereby tiny give tw impreg* 
skins of touch $ yet, in our experience, the eo*existence *# 
not presented with a frequency anything like as groat m 
the frequency with which the coexistence of visual impren- 
uhm with one another is presented. Hence the fact that 
mutual Itittifttfhm, clustering, and cube mm, characteri/m 
visual feeling4 in their ivhithmu with one another, and 
tactual feelings in their relations with one another, more than 
they characterise the relations ttefween visual footing* find 
tactual frtdtng'g corresponds to i% trait in the order of environ¬ 
ing phenomena ha tiny are habitually impressed upon um« 
And that the like iifilds among sounds and Umim will at once 
be perceived. Tbits the harmony before found between cer¬ 
tain hauling traili of nervous structures and certain leading 
traits of feelings nrcumpunying nervous fictions, we now find 
re-in forced by the harmony of both with certain leading 
traits in the distribution of outer activities, 

ft in needless to dwell on the agreement between tbit 
truths which the l kiln and lnduefb*n?i wet forth, and the 
conclusions drawn in the 14 Mtywut Synthesis \ u iifieig tut 
was implied at the time, the Thy steal Synthesis m a deduc¬ 
tive interpretation of the truths previously established by 
induction* 
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mommxtum <»? mimri anaex^u 

$47r»r/, PfemiMUg that mmlysus tarried on fttetliodteiJly, 
must begin with lilt' most complex things to hit analysed, 
mul, resolving these info the less complex, proceed after the 
sum© Hiimncr until the simplest have bent reached, wa 
commenced with compound quantitative manning. 

One of the intuitions composing reasoning of this highest 
kind, we found to In' n cnitsetott mess of the *n|iiulify or in¬ 
equality of two relations between relations , n consciousness 
in which each ft mi of the relation recogni/ml, h itself a 
cluster consisting of two pair of related thing the mint bus 
of which urn contemplated ns equal or unequal. Wo next 

saw that in simple quantitative reasoning, the art of thought 
is an intuition of equality between two relations-it one 
of those component intuitions which* ih united, form the 
mow complex act of thought previously defined, Further, 
u wo saw that in this highest reasoning there is equality 
among the terms in Space, Tune, CJuntity, nnd among their 
wlatioim in kind and degree; and tlint thus in 4* only docs 
tho idea of likeness rise to its greatest perfection (equality), 
but it appears under the greatest variety of applications/* 
So that considering it generally, a step in quantitative reason¬ 
ing is one in which the relation established m emisdmiHnuHS 
is between two clusters of states of consciousness that are 
severally quite definite in their nutuies and in their relations 
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to one another, of rational intuition* 

of wKVOBBtvoIy lower kindm brought m down to these final 
roBulfnfirst, that in nil iwum muonm** o.mmts uf n eotn- 
pari*<ui of relations, resiiltinj* in the rtvo^ifttioti of thorn 
as like or unlike, with a eonm|uout dotermtttnf ion of 
ono rolatod term before unknown, or but partially known ; 
awl, manat, that in nil emm it is a means of indiivotly 
estnblmliifsg a definite relation between two fltitiypi whom* 
Buck defrniw million ho direetly established. 

From !{o?Htnun»r» wfiteb wo linn ton ml to bo etTeeted 
by ii ekiwifirnf i»m of relations the liko reUiioim hoin^ 
assimilated in thought and the unlike dwtiiigiiiHiioil—wo 
pnwml to eerUin intellect md nota not ttsttfdly included 
in Kennouiu:? M t'h-i attention, Number, and Ibwjpttthmf 1 
,U was shown that the rl MOfteaf ton of relulions and the 
rl.wifmnlion of thimjn ay* but two imports uf one prone 1 \ ; 
since roiiHihoii i res anon f involve* not only els i afirstkm 
of rolntimey hut rhm almafam of Urn lldityy hotween whieh 
they e\bt ; wiule elm; nlirsi am of fi involve* that 
uiumiimhoim ivs lurry by wInch, front certain perceived 
attribute u wo ttdVr tie* so unperccived nt tributes included 
in urn* conceptoam of them us -melt or nueh* And mir 
conclusion wut tint " Home > * of fvlstioiti $ a the intuit ton 
common to reumuimj mat da t bficattoti; M naming and 
recognition bring also oh*nut to imply modifications of 
thin huiiui inf nit toit 

After deatiint with 14 l** tvrpf ions of Spread < thjrrH/ 1 m n 
chapter pointing out tlut they embody mfeivmvn mid imply 
intuition \ of likumm or unlikem-u of rclntiotci, wo \%mt 
mi to mm mb r percept Pm > of body ih jmcirntmg ibi yurtotm 
orders of attribute i, and tlnm to pejwpf iona of Hpacr* of 
Time, of Motion, of >t dnnro* smd w f o nwfirtl t!ni gmuoral 
remilti ttud* 11 janvofition n diaeoridng of tin* relation or 
relation i Smtwooit ?*tnto i of roiiaiUMii .ntui, jmrtly jirtomita- 
tive find {wrth 1 ; wliitdi atiitty of eon;au*m ** 

nmy mu 1 ! ho them >ehr i Lomw u to flm ontout invoHa-d in 
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tho knowledge of their relations” Ami wo saw that the 
{.roei'SH in every case implies that certain relations are 
dmt.Hwl with their likes in past experience, while the terms 
among which they exi.it am similarly classed with their 
like* m pant experience. f 

Then turning to rotations themselves, ami beginning with 

Similarity ami Dissimilarity ms tho most complex, these were 
resolved into successively more wimple ones ; ending in the 
relations of Likeness anti Unlikeness, with the correlative ro- 
lation of Sequence, The decomposition of relations ttuwcora. 
plekHl, disclosed the fact that in recognition of these simplest, 
out of which all others am compounded, them goes on the 
same process ot consciousness : there is assimilation of its 
etato with previously-experienced hko states, anti of the 
transitions between them with previously-experienced like 
transitions. This proved to he equivalent to the truth 
that consciousness, perpotually undergoing changes, i 8 wn „ 
stituted by tho organisation of these changes ,,the oom- 
hinatimi ami arrangement of them in special wavs: imply- 
ing a grouping of the hko and a .separation of the un- 
like* 

In a chapter Humming up the results, if. wan pointed 
out that these successive aualjsi’.i disclosed 11 a unify of 
composition throughout all tlie phenomena of intelligence,” 
and proved that the intuitions which compose the most com¬ 
plex processes of reasoning, 14 are foreshadowed in the very 
first stages of au incipient conmumtmm" We inferred 
that such a unity of composition m to he anticipated d 
priori—that the fundamental 44 conditions under which alone 
eoBBekniamMi mn rxkfc, mutnt bit mumum to nil kinds 
and degrees of consciousness”—that 44 then* must he some 
form of thought exhibited alike in the very lowest and the 
very highest manifestations of intelligence." Ami seeing, 
aa wo did, that in "the simplest conceivable consciousness, 
data for tho relations of likeness and unlikene.* are given,” 
w© concluded that there does exist from the beginning 
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that form of thought which ehnraeteiwn if throughout 
its ascending stages of complexity* Passing from the 
form of thought to the prwm of thought* it was shown 
that this also i« the mum throughout: 11 the umversul 
process of intelligence is the nwimilttiim of iuipmsstunsd* 
Finally came I ho fpmemluation that since tHmsoiousnesH 
mu exist only by ceaseless change from each state to 11 
different state ; and since its states mul changes run ho 
arranged in mater only by the elmetttig of like with like* 
or union of each with its kind; it* follows that ** all unmtal 
action whatever is definable as iim mntimnm tUffmmim* 
iiun ami intraminm uf »h$h^ uf emmmmium : n in which 
ultimate character of psychical life we recognbed a p&ml* 
Hism to an ultimate character of physical fife* 

| 4?eL Thiit the ceuctusioua to which these special ana¬ 
lyses. III its brought nw, entigrtuiuit its we liiite seen with ana 

another* are id .*» congrumi4 with the coftehiMoin reached in 
the synthetical divimwa will he manifest to every reader 
who remembers what thorn eMuriiHioua worm The eon* 
cepiiou of Lite it.odf t m the nmlunions adjustment of inner 
relations to outer n-Iatioim a conception whieh we fotind to 
inelude at once the phenomena of bodily life and the phe¬ 
nomena of mental life introduces us to an entire agretnueut 
between tins general :M|*eet of mental phenomena im ob¬ 
jectively considered* and the general aspect of mental 
phenomena ns subjectively considered* For if in nil eases 
in intellectual net it the *v»t.;*l*Iidtmmit in eotwiousmeci of 11 
relation between two states; then, clearly,. it h»M the tmturn 
whieh this eontinitom adjustment of tuner relations In outer 
rclittions unplnm Further, if inner relations tint to bo 
mljimfml to outer relation q then, if in the outer relations 
there are likenesses and ditiVivnecH of nature, there must be 
answering likenesses mul differences of nntiiro m the comas* 
{Kmding inner relations; 11 requirement fulfilled if experience 
of the outer persistences produces the inner coheaiutm; and 
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a requirement hru-m-*ni^iu^.r with the emu-Ii,-ion that fellow 
on a emu itm .iih us,iu;d iii>*n hi e,*ts v,,*u.siu*ss of jfg 
stab® and their religious t-, hive .-.un-s and relations in 
past- experieitee. 

In the objective division »>f our inquiry it w.m shown that 
Uti' simplest nervous net i .eti>i t * of two habrnmih-rolated 
chancy; of which <me remlm front :!otm< eMertml stimulus 
nu«i fh*> other !im'iup:tmM mi induced mu ,«-ubr eont motion. 
Congruously, mir subjective inquiry dU-to .,*4 the truth that 
the simplest act of eonseioume,s eon,i;,( .1 of In..Autos oceur- 
ri»K in relation, whieh severally »v|„,n like that havu 

nmirred in like relation. In tricing „p the evolution 
of intelligent'** ohjeetivoiy eoimidejvd, ur caw that there is a 
composition ami consolidation of h,to*ih «oU into cluster# 
larger ami more varied, um.wm-mg t, the larger and mow 
varied combinations « f eytcned phenomena whieh como 
within cognia moe; hut that t*. tie- la-.r the e.■..•mini aefc of 
advancing intelligence is that e >t ,!ih dung » t » j Iim , r 
connexion answering to the outer e-'imovieii: tin* form of 
the net remains tho same h-avt-ver eo,«i»lo', it.-i eoui- 
ponenfs heroine. Ami ,10 when etm lideriii*,' iutclligcueo 
nuhjeetively, we found that, whde the term 1 between 
whieh relations are eatable,bed in thought, become 
extremely involve,l m the highest mental processes, 
suoh as compound quantitative reasoning • yet the general 
form of the relation whieh think tug establishes between 
fcliem m cwiHtimi, It mt%y U« ft 4 *lt*tl thut hi mir {Hvlituumry 
study of kite nervous system duelled ,4 unit of eon,position 
o( nervous structures and functions; ,,,,.1 (W W(1 mw wlu , n 
at tidying the phenomena synthetically, (hat there mw tii'.ia 

furnished a 1U unit t,f imposition for the inner relations 
which are progressively adjusted to outer relation*; ao w« 
now wo that there answer., to this, the unit of composition 
mto whrnh couhcouhium* was resolved in the course of our 
anaiyaia* 

Whim, at the outset, we dealt with mental phenomena 
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inductively, mid among others tin- imoeiution „f hlwi>», wo 
concluded tint thin association is in nil e:e<e.s d by 

the connecting of likti with like : tin* law «.f ('mi- 

tignity proving to be reach abb* into the law of Simi¬ 
larity, ^ Ami our 'iptvi.-d nuuly da disclosed the truth th.it, 
arts of consrioti mt-vn, from the mo-t complex to the most- 
mtnplo, are universally curried on by the classing of its 
Miut‘4 ;uul relations with like .ntn *»»d rolattonkin past 
experience. To whieh add that theo* results, congmottH 

with otic mint lief, tit.angrmui * with the phenomena of 

ncrvou.sHt met tire and function * M ittce what we know as like 
feelings and like relation.:, .vrtv.pnnd to like Mtiimduthum 
and discharge i in the ; i. tm e plexus. 

When setting forth the » Data „f Psychology," it was 
pointed out tbut the hninchinvf pro<v.'„*es ,,f nerve cells, 
rumiiying and iutermingnng ui vumai i ways anil degrees 
with ora- atioth> r sutd with tihr. utb .rd tit •■tnicture'i for 
luukimr m*non i channel i ,.f ; di degrees ,.f doiiniioito, •, 

through whic!t may p.» ,< di ichm-goi with id! d.gr*.* ,,i 

facility: there bon:*', nt the one extreme, direct union# of 
nerve-fibres with eel! , :utd direct uniou * of celts with nm 
another j while ut tin* other extreme them am connexions 
nti closer than th*< >• ’.u<p!n d by the adjacency of extremely 
delicate celh pr-s-e* sea indie, hied in the name matrix. In 
tlui 1 hy lieul Ny tithe-,i, " wui developed at largo tin* 
hypothe c i, that ticryoti: communications, nrigiimllv tomied 

by the pasiuyo ,,f m* h-enUr disturbance i along’li.. t ,( 

leiwt re ashmen, nr.* continually mud.- more definite mid 
mon* p. rm» able by the recurrence of such disturbances, 
Hceogn'/ing the coiigntify between tins hypotheaiu and tint 
fuets of minute nervous structure in just indicated, the oat- 
gruify id both with mudry general truths ulherwiae reached 
i« to be note*!. \\ (• arc funo’dierl with tm adequate exphum- 
tiou of nervtm * not , in ad their degrees of promptness and 
precision, from the automatic up t*. the extremely tuiecrtmu 
and nlm*>4 ie*cidt*i;bd. I'lo'-ieciou: ivtlex, aetiot: i, ex- 
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plieablo as occurring in cases where, between sumo nervo- 
fibro bringing an excitement to a tent re ami some fibre 
convoying away an impuU., there exists, by tho inter- 
mediatinn of nerve-,vik a direct ami complete connexion* 
so that tho discharge through tho nervous arc occurs with 
tho least hindrance and tho yrnde .t rapidity. hV reflex 
actions of tho cotoiciouM kind, such as tho cough and tho 
8UCCX0 exemplify, there are available, as probable inatm- 
mentalities, central connexions n*d *piite ho perfect. Htill 
loan finished connexions will servo for smelt actions aw have 
been made semi-nutomutie by habit ; like these of the legs 
in walking, or of the hands tn performing familiar move, 
meats in response to visual pen-options. And so upwards, 
through all those gradations of nervous actions which 
exhibit decreasing degrees of facility. 

Observe now the c.mgrotty between these results and 
those reached in the “ Special Analv *i t." < ht reconsidering 

the natures of our poret.ptions of external things, it will be 
seen that for their c .sentad traits, explanations are .supplied 
by these traits of nervous .-•trueturu ami function. Such 
Components in these perceptions as an* invariable, or are 
repeated in every cast., art* iudi iiohddy associated in thought 
—associated in a way that would result from a reflex action 
established by innumerable repetitious. Thus, between the 
resistance which a body oilers ami its occupancy of space, 
tho connexion in consciousness is *mch that, given the first 
the second cannot be kept out : the excitement of tint one 
state of cmiwdmwmw by the other, is as instant and irresm- 
tiblo as that of motion by stimulus in an automatic action, 
and in explicable as due to a similarly organised nervous 
connexion—a nervous connexion produced by the experi¬ 
ences, over recurring through millions uf generations, that 
those two attributes of body invariably co-exist, So, 
too, with such connexions in thought as that between per¬ 
ception of tho nearer side of an object ami the idea of a 
remoter side; that between motion ami something which 
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moves ; that between a given position as revealed by vidon, 
awl the amount of bodily movement required to reach it* 
All such mwasdtiea of thought corresponding to necessary 
external relations, are accompaniments of reflex discharges* 
through nervous structures so perfectly organised by auces- 
feral and individual experiences, that the channels they open 
are inevitably taken by the discharges initiated. 

Most striking 1 and instructive, however, m the eorrespomU 
euro existing between these fuels tif nervous structure and 
function, ami the interpretation which mm given of our 
rouHtdousneHH of spare, Orant that wtiat we know psyelti* 
rally as an association of idea*, answers physically to m din* 
charge between two excited nervuu 4 eleinont'c—grunt that the 
strengthening of this a mneiaf ion by repetition, corresponds to 
the making of the channel for this discharge more permeable 
—■giant that the effect of habit in changing a voluntary 
coiiscioiiH act into an net more and more automatic, answers 
to the fornuition of a more perfect nervous connexion ^ 
grant that the reflex tic lie n 1 thus gradually ednblldted in 
that part of the nervous ny.Uem devoted to mental fimctioiw, 
arc of tint same nature ns the reflex act ions in that part of it 
by which bodily functions are earned otg and we may see how 
there bins been evolved, mid is from moment to moment* re- 
produced, that consolidated conception of space which m*emu 
ho marvellous, For, in the first place, the visual conscious* 
uchh of tiny one point to which the eyes are converged, in 
automatically connected by infinite repetitions in the indb 
viduid and his progenitorwith the cmHciou me si mumm- 
puny mg those nervous net § by which the axes and foci of 
the eyes lire adjusted to that point, imd, id to, when near, 
with the con seif fttnneii't of thorn movement i by which the 
point cun be reached ; and, in the second place, infinite 
repetitions have rimuUimeondy estiibtished eunneximri be¬ 
tween the nervous adjustment?* which go along with the 
cmmctou?in«cm of tint point, ami the nervous adjustments 
made in passing through mdi point *»u the way to it ; mi 
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that with tin' o cv cion m*"i * of tie* motion r<* {uirt'd to 

he thr*ns*,rli in r • n-liln-' a portion on which the oye*j 
are converged, there gee* a refh-x ivtHoiousmm of n ]\ {j lfi 
intermediate piuiti..n4. 1'mu her, in nnm mil experience 
twit object l»».>k*wt at, oivmja in ? » :i ehi4er of positions more 
or loss extendve, Sets whth- exe.'tne» the m .*.f vivid t* ( ,». 
seiou-mm of that partiimS ir point in if on whieh the visual 
uxwj are eonverg. <1, «Ko partially excited tli*w nervous 
agents corresponding r». ail the other portions if, occupies. 
Whence if, h;u*s come t>> happen, that when these other p„ H j. 
tions art' not oerupied, y.*t, by tvftev excit-ment, a distinct 
consciousne-m of -my on*- posit am nrmt n*u mnltitHdeof eon. 
«cinusnv«s<>* of the podiiotM whieh constitute *iiJTnmiding 
spam lit brief, flit' law < of m-rvou i organic,nt ion warrant 
the inference that then* hat been evolved, l»y converse 
with adjacent -ip;tiv and th** objects it contains, an ex. 
ttnwivw and alula .rah* plexua, the imtlhhtdiuou i parts of 
which correspond t.» the multitudinous pout ion i in adjacent 
apaca; titt.l which, in virtue of if-t extreme definiteness of 
organization, cannot have one of it t pari-t otoit.nl without 

a rellcx excitement of till tho re 4 being |tr.win.. so an to 

generate a xiniuiuneuun eomointemes t of nil tho pout ions to 
which they answer. As harmonming with t hi t vi.-w, 

thms h*«iN of this eun ieioiimivw may ho named, '1'lto thst 
m that tho ooumotemess of tin* space rlose to un in fur morn 
intimate and detailed than tho eon scion mess of rornutt* 
apaeo; which would obviously result from this reflex excite, 
nurnf, through organic connexions established in experience. 
Tho second is that when tho eyes are turned in any dim*, 
tion, the epace-eon.seinti,sties* is mm-h more minute and coin, 
pleteimmediatelyaround that direction tlemon theoutskirts 
of the field of vision—fact .similarly explicable. And the 
third is that in the dark, enpeeiall** when the place is 
unknown, tho ordinary rtmHciottsmm of s! pace almost ,lis- 
appears, leaving only that part of tie* eonseinttsucsH which 
aocoinpanies freedom fo move j while in a known place, ana 
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familiar room, nsioli oottsototHiiosH «*f spnoo ua miming no* 
enmpauios an idnd roprosoubdum of tho ohjootn it, oontntUH. 
Lffc mo add that, whtlo wo nro than rmddod to undorafmul 
liow tho Hjmoo-iamHidou;Hno.:*M in oou"»litutod, wo aro hImo fur* 
nishod with an explanation of aurh .Nptviul intuitimm us tho 
goomotrioid axioms j ninoo thorn aro intorptvfublo as indtsso- 
lublo oorutoxions in non onrrosp* aiding to oortaiu 

roflox notions w hioh tnvur in I litt apnoo-ploxus wlion oorfcain 
data aro proaontodh 

Not only, filing do wo fittfl ©nitre congruity botwooo the 
apodal results synthotioally tvmdtod and Ibrett ronolioii by 
analysis, but wo find that onott olmudaUn tint oilioia 


CH.U’TKli V. 


oo-oiuumytion m uknkual a.valyhks. 

§ 47 'ii. Tli** imptirie.* earned <<» in the divisions abstracted 
*n*l compared in Hu. foregoing four chapters, assumed the 
co-existence and eo-operat inn of subject ami object, Avow¬ 
edly made as provisional at tin* out ,»g **t‘ b’irnl I'ritmpk*, 
ami there ju.itdied only by a brief survey <<f the reasons for 
making it, this assumption wm, in Hurt VII, of this work, 
returned to for the purp.*-,** of finally justifying it. He- 
verting to the inference originally reached, that justification 
for tlii.s ultimate dietum of council.u mess must consist in 
Jiruof of its c.m K ruity with all ether dicta, we proceeded 
to mt forth tlu* }»n»uf # 

^The general argument was composed ,,f three portions. 
Ihe fiist, dealing with the assumption of metaphysicians, 
their wortls, nmt their reasonings, made it dear that, to 
whatever nuhotd they belong, metaphysicians invurinhly ami 
inevitably connote, alike by their t.*rm:i anil their arguments, 
the existence of a nem-tijo independent of the r<jo; anil that 
thus, while congruity emerges with u realistic conclusion, 
an absolute ami fatal incongruity in involved by any other 
conclusion. Dealing with the question more sjieeinlly, tho 
next group of chapters compared the argument* fur and 
against realism in respect to their priority, their simplicity, 
wi tlutir ais4tiii(*| t |ii^|| * with thu rv.Hult t#f lihuwiiig Umt the 
realistic belief, first in order of genesis, is that „ t , which the 
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idealistic argument stiuids • that, tl»> mental process yielding 
tho realistic belief is relatively brief and simple, and less 
liable to be vitiated by error than the long and involved 
process supposed to yield the idealistic belief; and that 
while the states of consciousness which, as combined, yield 
the one belief, are of that vivid kind in which most cun. 
fideneo is to be placed, the states of Consciousness which 
yield, or are supposed to yield, the other belief, are of that 
faint kind in which less confidence is to be placed. And 
the implication was that while the realistic belief withstands 
the usual tests of certitude, tin* opposed belief is triply 
discredited by them. 

After thus broadly distinguishing these antagonist doc¬ 
trines as the one consistent with itself ami with all results 
otherwise reached, ami the other as inconsistent with both, 
we proceeded to judge between them noire definitely by 
means of a criterion which must be accepted in common by 
their respective defenders. Having explained that before they 
can be rightly compared, prop-rations mint he analyzed and 
redumt to like degree i of duplicity, if was shown that mtr 
ultimate ground f**r accepting a proposition as umpiestion- 
ahly true, i< the inability to conceive the negation of 
it. And having recognised tho fact that for every step in 
an argument this i s the ultimate ju-itiiieutiou, wo saw that 
by no possibility can this ted bo invalidated; ninoo every 
step in any argument constituting the .supposed invalid¬ 
ation, must as anno tie- to «t. Hence, as Ideuh mi and Kealum 
both proceed upon the louver at Postulate, tho realistic 
conclusion which, being reached by a ..ingle direct act of 
consciousness, invoke i it only once, is of high validity in 
comparison with the idealistic conclusion, whit h, reached by 
many steps ami invoking it at every step, is proportionately 
liable to emu* from mental /nyuem. -t 

Knelt being tin* m*g*ttve justification of Heulism implied 
by the logical intVrn.ruy of the idealistic argument., vvti 
proceeded to that p>> .Hive ju itilieatiou of it furnished ly 
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examination of its psyehol.*gh\d irituro and geimsw, J n & 
chapter on " The I'yanai-' •, of t ’..us.-huHno-.s,'’ wo reached 
tin* eonohwi-n tl*nt wo accept, and otu-t accept, those 
beliefs of which tho e ‘!r.!* *!;*••{! i«L-u enninn tio turn 
asunder. In other wvrd*, »»* -.tw tb it a trial of strength 
which shows certain t*.»nso■%i<>?:4 in e-'U'eicitsness hi be 
indissoluble, leaves tho-o e imwimus hi! hunting as 

beliefs which wo camM eh.m ; m If 4.1. Hence it bo- 

came manifest that since, with the -.tates of con,ci«Hi.snesn 
constituting perception of an object, there iudk-iohihly 
coheres a oon iojo(i-nt..i standing for an . xbfence beyond 
o.xouuuuisii’K, there is, for tho indouructtb’o belief thus 
formed, the highest warrant p • able, Such being tho 

psychological nature of tin* resiicio belief, w« proceeded, 
in pursuance of iho .same molle-d, to trace sts psychological, 
genesis. Wo went o» to t \ mono tho origins of thorn in. 
tlwHulnllly-foluTOItt Ugglvgtto I of of ConsciousUflSH 

constitutingour conception.,.ubpvt a*«l ..hj.vf, Through 
tlnvo chapters wo traced tho evolution nod eparutiou of 
states of cutio'iiMi'.nevt intii the two gn at aggregates, 
primarily dixtinguidied us vivid and bunt, and secondarily 
distinguished t» vnrioin .-lii.-r wav .; each of which i« 
absolutely coherent within it-, elf, mol each of which, its 
yielding us the fXjS'rictico of a wr -«s that remains per¬ 
manent while the states chatig", exhibits it a-lf as an in* 
dependent oxistemn.a ,-elf am! a not- ».-lf, 

§ 47.i/, That the llraham emerging front (hi 1 examination 
of tho way irt which our Mate 1 of em, eiouu.cci hang to* 
gather, is congruous with tIt** Kculi.itt pod ulated through¬ 
out the preceding dividonx of this work scarcely needs 
saying. 

But besides the general harmony, too conspicuous to 
need indicating, special harmonies which arc less oouspt- 
enmw may he pointed out. The leading truth t tmight con- 
corning tho structure and functions of the nervous system, 
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anti concerning the nature amt development of intelligence, 
retH'ivo crowning illustrations in the formation of thi^ inde¬ 
structible eonseimmuexs in which Realism abides, The 

general theory that mental evolution, in common with 
the vital evolution of which it forms part, is a progressing 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations a widen¬ 
ing and improving eurrespondence between internal changes 
and external co-existmvsuud sequences'-' -while iiummtiu ily 
posits subject and object, also implies that, deeper than ail 
special correspondences between related phenomena in the 
object and eouneeted mental states in the subject* will he 
that consciousness of these two antithetic wholes of exist¬ 
ence, between j tart a of winch the ronr *p< utdeuee in every 
cane occurs : experience of their eioexideuee, being a eon* 
oomitunt of each particular experience, will nemo amty 111“ 
the funilniiiei.itnl experience Further, front the order of 
progress of menial tarnltiri, beginning with related netma* 
turn and motion, pa»ang t«» simple perc*-ptum, then to 
complex percept u *n, then !?* concrete feraeand dually 
to abstract tvuseomo;; it inte.f follow that the higher 
faculties, art -tog by enjupheuf nooi of flte h over, and to the 
hud depending upon them, can never rightly yield other 
than cone mum re udi i man never, when performing their 
functions normally, give dnia fundamentally at variance, 
with those of the primary faculties they are evolved 
from* Similarly wtflt the general law nf mtelbgmtre. 

We found that establishment, h| a corre-ipondence bet ween 
inner and outer leboem n unpin a that M the -f rengfh of the 
tendency which tin* antecedent of any pyelitcat change fnm 
to cull up if * con snjuenf, ts pr*»p‘ul u unfe t*» the perd iteitre 
of tin 1 union betivtru the fcxtei uni things they ,ny fit bn* 
live/* Now if, to objective r*-Tttoon of nil degrees of 
perdateuce, i(owe must, to fulfil tint bn? of iittellt* 
gencty uiise autijfeotvo relations of nil degrees of coheaum 5 
then, aim e the general relation of mtbjort and object is 
given along with each eorre gaoidetice bet went! m particular 
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objective relation am! a }«urtjj-tsi^r subject ivv relation i{ 
follows that tin - genera! niiii.-'i between -mb], .•} and 
xm>*•«• persistent in c\;tfri>Tn-»' that) ant particular relation 
tnu.it have, an-weeing !■* it, a (mov t'.-hnvui relation hi 
eou-eiousness dun any other. t,« a parallel way, 

thin is an outcome *4' (lit* Saw >4' a .‘>",‘hsh-!s as mduetiveiy 
established, <.r a -1 deductively e*j.!atrted l*y tin* formation 
ol nervous t*<'niirs,injt'i pmporsin tl l( .it* definiteness 
ttml permeability in the immb»,-, :i .,d ,hvngriu of tint dm. 
dttttp'.s they mm. F* r if tin* converse to t ween organism 
and environment ttiu-i ..enngly duoto-.e! mute power !»u_yoiul 
oim.seintt -ties i, which m every perception and not operates 
tt|U»H tile {HOVCt* withlM fntu.’l.-tl ,!jesi. nr U operated upon by 
itj then tin- CM-existence of mbj.vt »mt object must, by 
till* law of association. nit hit* ft 1 . empirically e-Kdilidied or 
rationally interpreted, pmdn-o an an-ovi rmi' connexion in 
Consciousness stronger than any ofh. r. 

Hu in it. tnu, with certain otSi»-,- elements ,,t" the argu. 
intmtH by which Umli-m w.u ju,Sited. Kv*minafio» of tlto 
dynamics of eon eiousm-v, pmved that m * h>u*vit»sr,continual 
trials an» made of thn relative nnSm ,*..»■! between status of 
; with ih»* r<-mlt that the m<• >) coherently- 
connected states remain oitf-tamling at helmfi, This result 
wtt saw may In* interpreted in physiological terms as th« 
wmm nf n euntliet uf temlnm-ie t nervous discharges 

to take varinus lines; nf which t> mtoncie-, the .strongest 
finally prevails: mieh st rouged being that which takes tlm 
must, permeable mute, and .. ueh tin- d permeable rente being 
one that, has been matin most permeable by the must 
numerous expt rimers, lienee the mvveimidonest of nur 
beliot in a reality heyuml eoitsei*<uine is at well as a reality 
* u romsdousneiss. In bk<* agreement with this 

principle of nervous evolution, elaborated in the *' Physical 
Synthesis, * was that subject! wly-edablidied f.fvi! nf Mti?f 
wlutsk fttiiiiil fcii Ip* Ifni tJmxvpml {^inluliifin For » 

propoiifimi of whioh fln» h ffimtitviyiililt 4 ^ 
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proposition formed of .Mintt»M of omisoiutt.-iuess indissolubly 
eounorted in h certain order- answers psvoholooioidlv to n 
reflex notion otvttrriti^ hot worn tho two correlative nerve* 
ngonoios: »n notion such that, tho our heinj* oxoitocl, 
excitement of tho other follow-* irresistibly, And since, 
in conformity witli tho -pmora! thoory not forth, those 
organized connexions of which reflex notions 1U v tho func¬ 
tions, have boon oriputi/n'd hy remmui? diselutrjfes pnte- 
tioidly infinite in nntuhor; tho implication is that- ouch 
reflex intellectual notions as those wliioh tho inconceivability 
nf tho negation '»upjno*;os, mi aver l«i the most multitudinous 
experiences, mid tiro therefore most oortnin. 

So Unit these agreement t, tike the |>ivoedin>( itj'reennints, 
imply tho oonoht-tion that tho enu.scb.u me.ss of suhjoot ttnd 
ohjoot isoripttdonJly fked. The lioln-f m mi external world is 
tho outcome of tvtl*-\ tub-lb-etnal noth ms established, like 
all those others which entail forms of thought, durimp that 
moulding of thi' or-puu an to the environment which hut 
hoon fioini' i.n through count 1«- >& todliii-ns of yearc. 
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. § 4/S *- >' “ if not tho larger, factor 

m uotoniiining hohof, is ,dwwn by tho foot that, in cmtrw 
voroioH ta.nmning rvon limiter* the it rone,to front 
human intcrosh,, won will commit thowalvoi to impum. 
bihtnw of thought, rather that* M.nvmbr hjr|«.thoww tm 
of which thoir amour i>royrr ha t boon enlisted. Tltoy 
will ask fifwnt to om-li «tnv«ve,ive prop.. ,iti,,u in 
imwt, on the ground tlmt tho contrary ho imagined; 

afe tin* saino time* that tho eniirhi.uou they would odablt h by 
with nigunient, in oho of which tho nflintialion is muro cuu- 
ttpumously tinirmigmahle. 


A striking example of this him of into boon furnished 
by wtam mnthenmtiemns, in them thene* aho.it non- 
hudulmn spaces. Hy „ chain of mowing, tho existence, 
or at, any ruto tho possibility, ,,f :i fourth dimension in 
Kpueu m hold n, ho provod, Kmd. link in thin chain of 
roiwmmtg mwiata of promU-s mid infer.-wo; tho lust of 
wh.oh is Kind to ho nooossitntod hy tho f.r !. If immiry is 

ZL,\! hi ' ‘"‘“'K thifJ <mmt 1 st 

admitted; the roply lH that, given tho premises, tho contrary 
mfomioi, is »>n„,ceivnble. .Nevertheless, tho ennel„sio» of 
the ontiro argument, notwithstanding its inconceivability, is 

&m, * ,tnm ’ 0 ,w “ I«*K‘U»mto onwludon. A fourth 
1 mension m space can he emiceivtsl neither as ousting nor 
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aa poaaible ; and ytd the to4 uf moujumivahiUty h horn dwou 
gjirdtul h.h of no moment, though mmmt to each atop in the 
argutnont ia regarded tta imperative bneatMo negation of it 

ia intHtmauvable, An instance even mere extreme in ita 

incongruity^ U furuiahed by the reason* aligned for no )orU 
ing the possible untruth, under eert tin eonditintu, of the 
Euclidean doctrine concerning parallel limn. Hotting out 
with data which c:uuu»t bn conceived, ilit^ argument pm- 
mnla by step* which are to bo Hdmitbnt hoo,ui*e itin nega¬ 
tions of thorn omnot bo e* uoeivod, and macho* n eouetudon 
wliitdi U hold to bo proved, though it cannot bo cone uvod. 
h?d* there be pttof iihifoti the oxi deuce of intelligent being* 
in space of two dimmedm \ j that, and thou, and then, 
4%t\; therefore > Stioh i Mini form »d the demonstration. 
l!nt Having nothing about tlm inn memvmhsUty of being* in 
space of two dimen don t only, them it dm pmmdmg ineom 
ceivability of tjano of two dninot dost > »ui!y k if jo If, Km o»ui* 
motHfttoH uf such apace, hi I he abem*^ of a third dinum inn, 
tntn bn fritmnd, A ftsuthmimf terms, «meo in 4 we> 4 t»* wo the 
surface of a solid hi »mmnphfymg etch rp mm Bat h*ov in 
tin* surface of a <»m | to bo emicmved apirt from the 1 did ? 
•—which iiiijdio s a ?Vrd dbucu emu Mot mom the attempt 

to think of a piano without ilii-ok met* chi tin made 
without fin* thou dc of fiiirkno'i being involve 1 in the 
hypothetical eodn iiin *4 it; tin? third dimou don per* 
nistoiitly intrude* Jf 1 am ;v»ko i to a lout that though 
space of two tlimoumeM without a thiro r/itMmt bo con¬ 
ceived, yet fho uho imo $4 a third ittny bo p » futated a# 
jmraildo; tlonu at tlm tint atop in tfio iir.gno^ nt, nnd at ouch 
mimaHlitiff ntop, I nin tlio nan^i liof'nooj and cay that though 
the romvH iiijbfosion to fhat ilrawn catun A bo cotiooivod,, yo-t 

tins tmrnoo inforoiioo may bo {notnhilrd m ptradbbvbaid f 
pusinlatiug if u>i ptir.ibbu t d^dino to aooojd the inf ore non 

oflrrod ; the argument it bienight to a fifand, Kitlior tint 
imjionulnldy of tbooing a prop»oifion in thought iiiiiafc bo 
hold 11 vnlid foimoii for rojoofujg it, or it iinial fn»t, But 
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whieln ver nltenmfive w mmepted mu 4 be adhered to. Hot- 
Hotting" which now the validity of thi 4 it-if and llm? 

itn invalidity, is suicidal.* 

I am loti tu ttmke I hi 4 Meemattgh drrelevaitt criticism by 
the suspicion that tuetuphymcid opponents will perhaps 
deny t proposition which 1 was about to lay down m 
beyond quest it*n* I purposed sotting tnit by *aj ing that 
the aggregate nf ideas find feelings composing conscious., 
xiess* either forma tin* futility of e\i4en**o *w it due* n <4 
when 1 was arrested by the tlitniyrhf flint the e who deny 
other immediate dicta of connott numw may with equal 
propriety deny this. If in in dances Inpm hoses which 
on mud be framed in thought art' posited and argued from 
such hypotheses may bo pouted mul argued from in this 
instance torn Beliefs entailed by mental necessities, if 
rejected in other rase \ % tuny m well be rejected in thin ease. 

Nevertheless l shall hero assume* mi the only possible 
alternatives, that there \a existence beyond consciousness, 
or that there is no existence beyond tsuimfoiofionB, } Jt *| 
us consider the implications of eneh altertiaftye ■ inking the 
last first. 

§ 475/. Of the proposition flint, ilwm m tm existence 

hoytrnd eoimeimnnesy the first implication is that mtu 
sciousnesH in unlimited in extension, Ikr 11 limit which 
cotmchmsness mount transcend, implies un exhumer which 

imposes the limit 1 mid this must either be nn existence 

• Making theait imame*4vai4*i mat m is wlkgtd, 

advantages iw a «iHb4 i»f inquiry, ff f lu ^rUoinig i*Mt otijMH/ufk 
wnt'hiHioiei am« when certain *Uta *4 nm.ithomne'U are raij*|*y sed tUnciit, 
it may lm shown what irtafckt ura mtob*4 m U»«VMf44itulfon 

of imuvitmmmH, I»i emvrmg wfnt n » when ot^rahomt with ?pu- 
bois answering to thrw diumiA^m am rom* ik.md In* Hm mtriwftiigiiiii 
of a iiymM standing for 11 lijpothethul bmitti, m hAp hi rbiriiiMr th# 
lawg of raktiun itinong the lyijiMs wtadi »ir*w^r Ui the thnns But 
“ i>f ihh «»y «*> ^mn well dmut fim Iha rMndimetw 4mwn 
tow oithor iwtinii or mmihh m ouUoio'o mt 

•monsnew. . 
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boynml pniisoi*‘imuos^ wiitrit in contrary to tho hypothesis 
or an ojchtcmv wit Sun ouiHcioimtio a. other than itmlf, w Inch 
in also contrary to the hypntliesin Somethin ; winch re¬ 
strains eomsciousuo w to a certain ^|4ier«% whether it he in* 
ttTualnr external, twist be m tine! Stitt s f other t hanei m ei*at me »* 
— must In* sonwthuifjf co«e\i- 4 ttof, wtbrb U eouf rary to the 
hy|H*them s Hence emt mom meet hem;? tmtv .{misted in it * 
sphere becomes infinite in space, 

A further tmpbrattoft in f hnt eotmeinuMie-i-i is iidiitif0 in 
time. To conceive any limit to conseMtrme* ■* in flic pa 4 , i 1 
to conceive nil Inn tint preoediut* r tii n |i mif fit* re mas .some 
other actual e\ndamn nt the moment whom cenmouantoM 
eotiitmettmI, wInch wmihl he tamtrary to the hypothesm, 
or flint there w:n «nm»' potent! 4 r\iifmiee wfueh th**n 
became actual, winch potential e\e 4 r;»co, if mf tvytrdett 
uh other cm ai;o' j a iih'U an un umii|.| be *«. an ran to tho 
hy potheda), mu 4 have been the vuue e\i in ;-j?o4her 

form* 

lit the ait .owe *4 any oih*n* once limiting it in 1 mm 
anil y.jtice, eon ,»'!*at no s inn I b^iibseium *w nn ’Manilaanal. 
No can m ru4imy beymd a, :dl c m,n* lanti iiilSun if 
rvrrytimi^ wiiinn u m ».■!! id tenanted, T*» way tint iltrre 
arn condition 1 wiarh d* terming snyHuw* within it, r> fu sjiv 
tliuf there i 4 c xt itinnn* orlop* ndeut, *4 if # which s i roftfrarv 
to the iiv{ 1 *hbew 1 , I lean*, any • t tte of mm*i»*n >u nr ,,, a s n, 
jintii, i'i artf-jimium'd, and la-ntstisin ridy in vsrtin 4 ot f*un* 

ddiulia whirSi rMinri* u -nr n it a-If inijn * -.0*1, Tlin riuiin^ »4 
tiny afat*A any n jdra jnr*n h «m,u ,r4 b ly l*y thr «»j rmfnni 
<4 mu a*i**u »n* v ■"ii it a It* Afiy tln-iiidit fronrd tlni'i nr llni.i* 

may dr framed wifli mjn d t-iribt v in any ♦ n!n*r « ay ; ;ittirn 

nay that tinrv 1any f!mn? ^Inrfi idanf'iiniir a 4 n$ ^110 way 
ntflirr tluui amain-in isiij4if‘i 'irnji4 ♦^trin. , no jirwri ii» 

or llilN Innii! * ijtrr.i? IV r *m iailrir$^ii'i?ir , y \% lnrl| nantn |'i 4*ot0* 
trnry to t!m liy}ii.ii!ii*,;,iii4 < 

In lirii'b t}p*n # if fbrrr h no nAi' 4 rnrr boy * -m! r»ni ,rnaH- 

iiomi if $ i im oiiirr hvm$ nithtir of ftir *' imr Lori *.r 
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of another kind; then consciousness, eternally existing, j s 
at wit'U creator and eivut.-d. It always has been, ia and 
will bo, the sum ,-f nil can so s and effects, omuipolont and 
omnipresent. 

Farther, it may ho note 1 that in {!»,. implied absence of 
any limit tn consciousness. there cannot ho framed e W n 
tlm hypothesis of any other existence : seeing that the 
framing of such hypothesis impliei the conception of a 
limit to consciousness beyond whir), there may he this other 
existence, uml if consciousness is unlimited, this conception 
hmimns impossible, because there is m* limit beyond which 
otlmr existence may he conceived, So that under such 
fonditiims, the question of objective exist.,nee as diatin* 
guiahed from subjective existence is rigonm ,!y exeluded. 
The metaphysical problem cannot ev.-n h»> entertained. 

§ I"•’>?». Take, now, the alternative, that there is exist- 
enee beyond eonsm»m.iiess, If cost seimi mem is not, the 
whole of existence, several implications arise. 

This other existence must he entirely inert, or partly 
inert, and partly active, or entirely active. If it is entirely 
inert, then its relation in consciousness can he such only as 
to exclude e'ui.sriou me <s treiu a region of being it would 
otherwise fill. In this ea a, oon.ioinu-me'W, though not! 
unlimited, remains, within its limit i, id, olute; "in tins 
absence of any other energy, its actions are in all respects 
self-determined. If, mi the other hand, this other existence 
is either partially active or wholly arrive, then consciousness 
is net only restricted in its sphere, hut is halde to he acted 
upon: the energy manifesting it .elf in eouaciouuottx, co¬ 
exists with another energy capable of working changes in 
it and being changed by it, For if the e two energies do 
not stand in such relation m to affect one another, then 
each is to the other praetiea'iy no«-exi.it» nt; and we arc 
brought again to the condition in which cunwhmmiess 
becomes, within its sphere, absolute. 
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But now if tho^e two exUfotireH, both mohN of energy, m- 

cxinfc in mteh wist' a* to nfT*vt. one another, there U ueeea* 
tartly implied Home place where the artion <d one up*m the 
other occurs, and where, o*m,i^»|iionfl}% they hound on© 
another, The conception of tin* two m separate energies, 
insplitH some kind of limit at which tho ono mmos and tho 
iitlior begins. in what way tltn limit k eouutituted duos 
not hero omotu toe 15 It au litres, for tho pnrposo of tlit^ 
argument, to point out that unless eoimrhumuesj* h every* 
where shut of from other existence by fhut, which m, rein* 
tively to itself, ait bit punctilio limit, then the implication k 
that, f no we tiding the limit, it mot include wit Itiii itself the 
extra conscious existence; which m contrary to the hypo, 
thesis. 

The presence of some hound where the one evidence 
ceases mid the other begin t f implies either unhheneci 
between the two loudmovi »»r I wench of continuity j 
but whichever ulternitne ho n-cmmed, d cipedly re mil t 
that the existence outside the limit become* liy ©nu traxt 
uncon auoiH, To rupjcHc tint oiiiiotliing leyofid eun/sotoiru 
mm can he pro ami in ctmoumiifieti mn part of if, h to 
suppose that eoicieioii mem I»;n gone beyond it a limit,? and 
incorporated this comet king, which k cofdmry to the hypo* 
tlieHH Neeocmriiy, t hm-fore, with the admknion of n 
limit to mttirioumo.ee there goto the udmiemm that what* 
ever lies beyond it i * imtehottmily oppo *e»l im sornot-lum* 
into which eonscioteme w 0111104 oub-r, and m> tSmg by the 
exrludnn ot c umeiMii oiiHi ftmm it, rendered, relatively to 
eouNciomme'-im unconscious, Though rvnf oucm beyond cost- 
moirmtcci may he a-i a wind*? of the ,111110 minim or though 
park of it tuny be of the -i;wno nature, yet the occurrence of 
a breach of continuity prevent* anrh 01 dor 
from being present sn eotneioimne#» m oitrfu 

But now, nueh bkeg the relations between the two ex* 


• I jiiijf fcliii |r»t 11 UmjiM W» IS? if tfSietoH'Ui in *|n*v ia ssit^wit* 
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ishmotm, wliai iini '4 hv tlu* miltm* t»f th »ir iutm*«,mr*io 
Where the «UH> energy mi the ether (we Will f„r COl 
vmtieneo rail thrm outer awl inner, though this in m 
necessary tu the argument \ the t-mw and the effect mm 
Uift.'r; since the effect, bw»g a pro tact of the e-....p,.ratuni < 
the two energies, earned hr like either. To say that mi mitt 
chuw produces »n inner . tK •( ideutieal with it ,.>!(*, is h, m 
that tin* inner exigence i. aeted upon without either rn-tiii 
or ro-netiug; whi<h is pruetieuliy to say that it | WH ri 
attribute hy which exigence is distinguidied fruin w>, 
exist,etire. Am the resultant . f tw,. tmv, - *li|T« rs from hotl 

every product arising in.iwimtme.M ir. tu co.eperat-eu t 

the inner utui outer energies, m* parts of them, ran he lit 
neither uf its factors, So is it, too, respecting any tien 
iimon<f the causes in the cue ami any «*\ra* among the effect 
in the other. To say that thr inner relation. of effects en 
be itlentieal with the outer relation i of omi tc*, is [<> say tin 
wliilo the outer causes are trait ifm-uied in working the hint 
effects, yet the order mmmg them undergoes tm transform! 
tiou ; ami this is to any either that there it w> inner orik 
or that, the inner enter is inoperative. If the inner existent 
has no order, then it hat no parts di ittugni dtahie in eitln 1 
spttce or time ; in which ease its exi .fence 11 iwii dinguidtahl 
from non-existence. It, while it is admitt ««1 that tlie hint 
existence has some order, it U held that this order is not 
factor which, co-operating with tin* miter order, produces 
resultant order j then the impliention is that there in a kin 
of order which is indistingiuHhaldo in its »fleets from n 
order. But unless this irnpliention is accepted, it must b 
admitted that whatever inner order exi its, mu t, hy its tw 
operation, modify the impressed outer order: tin* inner unit* 
of effect, must lie made to differ from the miter order of cause! 

Thus, then, rejecting as we are compelled to do tli 
Hypothesis that consciousness is the sole existence {since a 
wo see this cannot without suicide entertain t he metaphysics 
problem), and accepting the alternative that there is exist 
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enci^ othor flmn ootimttmoitomn wo Is ml thut tin* ouuohmhms 
rcacdiod utv itiovituhit". It wo oxoludo tho hyp**thod’i that 
both tho oxhtoitom mv inwt (iti whioh oano flu* rxt'4iiifi. of 
oitlu»r would ho hi tlit** othor flto mum u\ if*i nomoxhtonuo); 
mid if wo oxuludo tho hypo!hosia that flto mtior ovhtouoo k 
inert and the outer Hotive {whteli \v»mld imply that the inner 
oxistonoo Iiuh wd that trait by whioh it known tmdf an 
BoiousneBa); find if wo oxelttdollto hypothoah thut the uuier 
exudonoo k imttvo and the outer inert |wliirln aavo by flu* 
presence of limits w *mld have f bo inner mi donee in every 
respect self-doiormmed or ah minted; nod if wo pirnf flto 
ronminiutf by pot he an, tint built {tutor and outer medotuvB 
are active; there uetvv.nrdy emerge the eonehtdon-n drat 
that, by tlm inhnvoMf«e of tin* two, the t-xi-imre of iMidi m 
implied, and mmnd tke e one s end their I’-niif \i«nsi in the 
one mud differ front effort i am! tlnir OMunmmii '■< m the 
ether* The two uere/j at in aw* w* nprd, 

For if it bo said that nn » ftvt mvmybt Sy the nun 
on tin* otinT k no? hko ita mu in t}w »ehm\ it u numb 
taiieoU.dy mud tbit I ho?, t . a r m . V in f h- other, If if I in 
Bald thid tfo emmmimi between iho rfbrt i tit dm one ran 
bo like tlu* eoiinexo’U kewc-to t hr ratmr ' m the other, U i* 
Btmultanoou dv *asd the fki* u n runtime*?? bet wren the 
cutises in tto 1 otSuT* lit a w f*i Hi, iihdo u* fIni inn^r 
existence the outor rvdrmm n r»ino‘ioftlial U\ u i utlbet'*, 
but cannot bo pro miled m if-, soitfiro; \ *i thu ropr»* mt 
ntiofi of it by iH uih-oH, r « md) iio|4t»M o*^o\. 

IBtt'UCU* 

§ 4?bm TitM firgifinoitt^ of omiumo, m *fa u<tl witli »*ortain 
fiintliititiuitni data *f omii •onnfan«-o n Tlon'^ nro iuvotvod 
tho idrni of limit, nf tlilli'-ronoH, of Itlmo’i'y uf ioobmmn 
and oxcdiolon, of rittio and oflo^b lltrro nro tiik^n fm 
gnmtt^d tho nooomfiry d*-pondraiom of t^rlmu oottrbnunii 
rm cortiuu ftnutimm Of mutually oixolimvt* »!t*iioi!$yoi 
it h moHiiuod f.Smf ftooi»ptaiioo of tho *am noor i ufal* i 
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rejection of the other. It may he contended, ami rightly 
contended, that these primary intuitions, reduced to their 
lowest terms, themselves imply the eo-existmee of subject 
and object. But, as Maid at the outset (Ftmi Frim-iplm, 
§ 39), the intellect can no more stir without tins aid 
of certain consolidated concept hum, than the hotly can 
stir without the aid of its limbs. The validity of these 
conceptions cannot, therefore, he shown by any argument} 
since, from step to step, sueh argument takes for granted 
their validity. If subject and object exist, then, necessarily, 
intelligence is based on the relation between them ; amt if 
so, it can use no argument to show flu* existence of the 
object, whiuh does not direc'Iy or indirectly imply the ex. 
istence of tin.* ohjeet. It, as repeatedly pointed out, tho 
proof of any truth is the affiliation of it on some mor© 
general truth, mid this again mi some truth still mot© 
general, until the most general truth is reaehed ; then (hit 
most general truth cannot be proved. We can do no more 
than show that this ultimate dictum of retuobm,-mess, 
together with all those derivative dicta constituting our 
indestructible conceptions, everywhere immunises with all 
dicta otherwise arrived at. 

Tho foregoing argument, then, simply brings out the 
facta that, of the two alternatives that there is existence 
beyond consciousness, and that there is m. existence beyond 
consciousness, the first is in all ways eongrmm.s with other 
deliverances of consciousness, and the hut is in nil ways 
incongruous with them. The last, implying that eonsciotm- 
ness is eternal, omnipresent, and omnipotent, also implies 
that the hypothesis of other existence iieing of nm*\»ity 
excluded, the metaphysical problem cannot arise: to suppose 
that tho question of subject and object cun be entertained, 
is to suppose tho hypothesis untrue. The first, implying that 
consciousness is an existence limited and circumseribed by 
other existence, while it implies that co-existence of subject 
and object which all our intellectual operations pre-sup pose, 
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and renders tin* fabric of our conclusions <mnmstonfc,yields the 
further conclusion that the miter retdity, though present to 
the inner reality its existing, cannot be known in its nature* 

Thus we are brought again, by another route, to the doc¬ 
trine of Transfigured Realism* We art* shown tlmt, while the 
opposed doctrines are consistent neither within thciusclvoH 
nor with other beliefs, this doctrine is internally consistent 
and consistent; externally with our beliefs at large* 

Here, however, we are chiefly cone 'rued to observe its 
consistency with the several groups of conclusions reached 
in the successive parts of thin work* 

^ 47om As already .shown, tin 1 conception of Mind as 

CMiHisliitg, tu common with Life at large, of definitely com¬ 
bined hefermmuemm changes in correspondence with ex¬ 
ternal comxi gemma and ►lequenern, neecoiarUy posits the 
relation of subject and object* The interpretation of reJlcx 
notion, instinct, reu mg feeling, and will, us factors m the 
adjustment id inner relations to outer relations, unavoidably 
prmsupjeoe ran external reality, as well as an internal reality* 
Amt the renaming used to show tlmt the nervous system, 
and therefore the CMUsciounie/ts accompanying its actions, 
is evolved through the converse of organism and environ¬ 
ment, cannot be curried <mt without assuming organism and 
environment. 

With scarcely le-.s clearmem is the realistic assumption 
involved by those nmdy ms wliieh ret luce comriomutenw to 
it« lowest term u The decomposition of complex ideas info 
iiiiiifiler ones, and of the ie again into simpler, until there 
are reached, as the simplest, the relate mu ot titdtkettess a net 
itsjiielice ; everywhere takes, for granted the existence ot an 
external distribution winch the internal distribution repre¬ 
sent m When, tor iu'daiice, there are analysed certain forms 
of romietumifici i in the ryn, Space and Time, the analysis 
pre-supposes certain f inns m the mm^h which, if not copied 
by tliO'io in the njtt t arc mboti/tcd by theim 
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But wliiIt 1 through*»ut both syntheses ami analyses, Real¬ 
ign is at every step a necessary implication, there is iuit 
necessarily implied Crude Realism. C»»ntluriwise, the ar¬ 
gument everywhere harmonises with* ami in Heme plneen 
involves, Transfigured Reutbnu The emudu.don that every 
nervous* discharge consists of successive pulses, making it 
clear that the discliargt'H bring Idee one another cannot be 
like the initiating stimuli which are unlike one another, we 
found to agree with the induction that iWlimps are relative in 
the size, nature, state, and part of the organism ?tfleeted; and 
noth oE them we find congruous with that, it priori inferenee 
reached ala we* that during the converse between including 
and included existences, outer causes amt inner effects erne 
not be identical in nature. Kg t*«», the truths of 

nervous at meture, implying that the internal mvm? «»f nervous 
changescannot be like the external mama *>f action * to whieh 
these nervous changes are adjusted, agreeing as it did with 
the induction that the relations in ism mem sue 5 0 varying 
with the dimensions, structure, and po item of tie* organ* 
ism, cannot be like thorn depeudenee * in tin* enviroiiniHii 
to whieh they refer, agrees also with the above if print! 
inference, that the distribution of offer? i in a limited 
existence must be unlike the digmbit*i«m of causes in 
the existence limiting it, Thus, w bet law 

presented under its most, abstract form no above, nr muler a 
mere concrete form as bob re, the doctrine of Tmudiguivd 
Realism, which U lmt another aspect of the doctrine 
of the Unknowable, harimmivavs with the remits of both 
syntheses and tumlyses * since, while they imply that inner 
thoughts answer to outer things, in modi wi m that cohesions 
in the one correspond petvdg cnees in flic other, they do 
not imply that the eorrespondeitee sc any thing more tfinii 
symbolic. 

Hot only is the actuality of subject and object an ttitpib 
cation which everywhere emerges, but the gmieba of the 

notion of subject and object in congruously explained. Aa 
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already wdd ; if ilit % facuU ten of the subject. have been moulded 
by converse with tho object, the existence of tho object k 
necessarily given in thn constitution of these faculties of tbo 
subject which liuvt^ boon moulded upon it Inevitably, too, 
ait explanation et consciousness will bo possible if tbo 
generating object is postulated ; while no explanation o£ 
eotiseioiemess will bo possible in the absence of the generat¬ 
ing object, The rise of the cognition that the 

two are independent is also explicable, Wind her we turn- 
aider trout a personal point of view that process of selfdnter- 
probation which, as a primary result, evolves the notions 
of subject and object pis we diti whm watching hmv the 
\ ivui and faint aggregates segregate) ; or wind Inn* we con¬ 
sider the proee m vicartou4y and under its most ah,struct 
fnrm, ns we have d«me above, by observing what must 
happen to an active ext donee eireuueterihed by nttoflter 
active exigence; we see that there unavoidably arises a 
distinction between that set of munife duiiotm which, being 
eoiitrolLibie by an energy ever welling up within, are 
grouped together a i an ego, and that set, of unudfestatioim 
which, not being thu i controllable, originate the emmeiuus- 
ne o of hii **tif + 1 * energy * »r 

thtee more we* are shown why, though eottmousneuM of 

ins rutstmiee be*end r«'ti leiotcmesa h inexpugnable, yet 
tin 1 . extra eon *i a* 4 evmtetire not only remains inconceiv¬ 
able in ii ifcur*-, but the nut ore of its connexion with mm 
amou me-m canted be truly conceived. (Wry mg on \U 
operations in terms of its own states and the relations 
among them, ootmeiott me oi cannot, frame in thought a 
relation of which one term is be)oud (nomehmsiwm, And 
}ei t roiiij«4|o4 a,H it m to recognise objective existence, if can 
never crmio if i rfloiis to make objective cxiateucn mm term 
of a relnt i*ui m murnelonnir n» Kver restrained by its limits, 
but ever trying to interned them, oofmeiounm m cannot but 
Use the forms »d* its activity in figuring to itself thut which 
cannot hr bwmgfg within them forum j and is obliged by 
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tho.se forms to think of the relation of subject ami ohjeet 
as like relations lying within itself. Hut since one term of 
such relation lies outside of it, neither the term nor the 
relation can he completed in thought. Vet the form of 
thought has to he tilled up; nn>l the only possibility is a 
symbolical filling-up of it -ending an unfinished relation hy 
an unknown term. To this conclusion we are brought 
whether we contemplate subject and object under their 
most abstract forms, as included and including existences 5 
or whether we contemplate them under their concrete forms, 
as we did throughout the discussion which ended in the 
doctrine of Transfigured Realism. 

§ 47f>p. And then, to round *dT this exhibition of 
congruitioa, wo may note that arrival at the doctrine of 
Transfigured Realism, is a last step in that g<ueml process 
by which Mind is made a differentiated and integrated divi¬ 
sion of the totality of being. 

Regarding Evolution as nll-comprehendv, and regarding 
every consciousness as an individualised part of the Uni- 
vorail Power, we have to observe how, «t its highest, stage, 
consciousness exhibits Hie traits of advanced evolution, not 
only in other ways but also by becoming most distinctly 
marked off from surrounding existence. In the / ViWtpfe* «/ 
Biology, § 5d, we saw that during evolution, physically const- 
‘lured, organisms are mom and more decidedly differentiated 
from their environments in respect if structure, form, com¬ 
position, specific gravity, temperature, and mlf-mobility, In 
the foregoing parts of this work it has been shown that in the 
course of evolution, psychically considered, the aggregate of 
states and changes constituting eimsehm mevi, while aug¬ 
menting in quantity, while growing more heterogeneous in 
its components, while integrating into a more coherent 
whole, while acquiring increased d» fmitene ; t in the kinds 
and relations of its parts, becomes by the e trails contrasted 
more markedly with surrounding nctivitt.i, And here it 
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remains to in' shown that if; also becomes divided from 

them hy a sharper line of domnrkution. 

Fora long time aft or there is eonsciousneHH there is no 
Belfoumseiousmv-H, The states and changes of eonseiouHneas 
aro not known to themselves m constituting' a separate 
entity, Kven in low stages of human evolution, self-con¬ 
sciousness is very incompteto : that circumscription of eon- 
seiotisnexs which is implied hy the pronoun ** l, 3 * in fora 
long time imperfoei in the child, who continues to speak 
of himself objectively, hi the savage, too, there exists no 
siieti conception* *f HU eotneioU'iness m that which Is familiar 
to the eivdnmd, The part- of him which answers to what 
we call tiiitul, lie fitmlu of as a duplicate of his body, and 
think s *4 it as no lev* material, Kveu as this becomes step 
by step deunnmraah/ed* it continues to be thought of as per¬ 
vading him all through, and like him in aspect.. And them 
ar«' long ah -cut from Sdi language all words hy which 
mental phenomena, cou'udejvd m such, are expressed. Thin 
incomplete ditlmvntiuibm of eouseiouanc.w fmm material 
existence, h well ah*ovti in him by the belief that the virtue 
of' a foe may tie ucfjuiivd \%y eating his ilesh; and again, hy 
flm belief that a name, which in reality exists only m an 
idea in the mituh of ileon who know if, has an objective 
evidence and is n part of the owttrybi being. Under another 
form tins ronfii'boti is shown ns in the notion which long 
prevailed among enulnmd peoples, and is exemplified In 
median’a I drawing i t that vi >ion i * effected by something pro- 
reeding front the ev<* to the object ; mid that thtei con* 
muoirute >•!, in a way, extend t im far as the object. And 
the eioMiepletn different ritcm of subject and object thus 
markedly exemphliod in lower stages of intelligence, is ex* 

empbiicd among our, elves Irmi markedly by (-rude ttmtiam* 
The bebefs that a in me e\i *f s object ividy ns such, that sour* 
iiesg u i faded, inheres in vinegar* and so throughout, 
similarly deny us u bolder^ regent within which subject and 
ebyrt are confounded, What exhd in consciousness as sen* 
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sations are identified with properties in tatter objects. Moat 
dearly in thin ami in the ordinary conception of mechanical 
force, which, present to consciousness under the form of 
effort, is supposed to exist beyond eunsdnusness under the 
same form: the Earth’s action on a falling body is conceived 
as a pull 

But now Transfigured Realism completes the differentia¬ 
tion of subject and object, by definitely separating that 
which belongs to the one from that which belongs to the 
other. It elites not, with Idealism, say that the object exists 
only as perceived—does not abolish the line of demarkafcion 
between subject and object by bringing the object within 
consciousness; but it admits the independent existence of 
the object as unpereoiml It does not, with Crude Hetdism, 
hold that, apart from a perremttg consdonsness, the object 
possesses those attributes by which it d distinguished in 
percepthm™does not ascribe to the object something which 
belongs to the subject. Asserting an impassable limit, 
between the two, it recognises mi external independent 
existence which is the cause of changes in consdousuess, 
while the effects it works in consduuonos constitute the 
perception of it ; aid if infers that the knowledge consti¬ 
tuted by these effects cannot be n knowbd^o of that which 
causes them, but can only imply its existence, 

May it not, then, be said that in thus interpreting itself, 
subjective existence makes definite that different in tion from 
objective existence, which has been gob g on from the 
beginning of mental evolution I 
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COROLLA HIES. 










CHAPTER I. 


SPECIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

§ 476. The foregoing divisions of this work have had for 
their subject-matter the principles of Psychology, considered 
as the science of Mind in general. Though numerous 
special facts have been cited, and illustrations have been 
culled now from the mental phenomena seen in animals and 
now from those which men exhibit, yet the aim throughout 
has been to establish truths of universal application—to 
formulate the laws of psychical action at large, without 
reference to the particular forms of it displayed in this or 
that creature and this or that faculty. 

But the field of General Psychology having been ex¬ 
plored, there opens before us the far more extensive field 
of Special Psychology. After the task of arriving at 
universal principles by induction from particular cases, and 
the deductive verification of these principles, there comes 
the task of explaining by them the multitudinous par¬ 
ticular cases which have not been recognized in the 
process of generalization. The nature of each mental 
power, considered as a distinguishable group of activities 
displayed in common by many animals, is a question in 
Special Psychology least removed from the questions of 
General Psychology. The mental constitution of each 
animal, considered as an aggregate of such powers ad¬ 
justed in their kinds and degrees to the mode of life, is 
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a more special question'—mto flic remoteness of which 
from questions of General Psychology is conspicuous. And 
then among still more special questions are tin we presented 
by individual peculiarities, and t»y the variations which the 

life of each individual displays 

§ 477. Of the vast field of research included within these 
bounds, wo need here examine hut a small part» Having 
presently to follow out Evolution under those higher forum 
which societies present* the special psychology of Man, con¬ 
sidered as the unit of which societies are composed, must ha 
briefly outlined —or rat her* such part of his special 
psychology as stands in direct relation fit snoiolugieml 
phenomena. 

It is manifest that the ability of men to co-operate in any 
degree as members of a society, pre-suppuses certain in¬ 
tellectual faculties and certain emotions* It is manifest 
that the efficiency of their cit-oporatiiui will, ether tilings 
equal, ho determined by fin 1 amounts and proportions in 
which they possess these required mental powers* If m 
also manifest that, by continuing to oo«opt*rafo under the 
conditions furnished by any social state, the amount* and 
proportions of those mental powers may lie modified* and 
some modified form of co-operation may hence remit; which 
again reacting on the nattire is itself again reacted upon. 
Hence, in preparation for the study of social evolution, there 
have to be dealt with various questions respecting the 
faculties it brings into play, and respecting the modes in 
which these are developed during cent bitted .social life, 

§ 478. In the group of corollaries here fo be gathered 
together, sundry of the facts and inference!! already used in 
the development of general principles wilt naturally recur— 
not, however, under the same aspects as before, but under 
aspects somewhat more specific and under relations to mn 
another more or lens new. 
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1 may further explain that while the aim will be to give 
an adequate aerouufc of flu mo human faculties which take 
part* an factors in social phenomena, it will not l>o possible 
to limit ourselves absolutely to the manifestations of those 
fatalities iu human beings. Without glancing at the mani¬ 
festations of some of them in mhtds of inferior types, we 
cannot understand their essential natures, or the modes in 
which social life a Herts them. 

To rr-assure the reader, already wearied with multitu¬ 
dinous explanations, I may add that the needful statements 
will lie comparatively succinct* After the full development 
of general principles in the foregoing divisions, the applica¬ 
tions of them to be now made will be understood without 
uilicli detail 











CHAPTEE II. 


CLASSIFICATION-. 

§ 479. Before dealing, even briefly, with special mental 
faculties in a systematic way, we must class them. Classi¬ 
fication is here more difficult than usual ; and cannot, in¬ 
deed, he effected in anything more than a vague way. 
Observe the obstacles. 

Though a chemist may in a few cases be uncertain what 
group an element belongs to, as, for instance, whether 
selenium is metallic or non-metallic, yet generally his divi¬ 
sions are precise : the things he deals with admit of sharp 
separations. If we arrange animals in classes, the diffi¬ 
culties that occasionally present themselves do not hinder 
us in marking out the great divisions and sub-divisions. 
Evolution of organisms tends ever to produce more pro¬ 
nounced partings—alike between the great groups, the 
sub-groups, the sub-sub-groups, &c .; so that, using the 
analogy of a tree, each branch, bearing its secondary and 
tertiary branches down to the ultimate twigs, is always quite 
distinct from its neighbours. Occasionally it may not be at 
a glance obvious which of two adjacent branches a certain 
twig belongs to ; but a nearer examination resolves the 
doubt completely. But now, carrying further 

the tree-analogy, let us suppose that along with this 
continual divergence and re-divergence of the branches, 
there had gone on a continual inosculation. Suppose that 
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from the twtjjfs of meh branch* m it. diverged, there were 

cutout processes to join the twigs of aneighbouring branch ; 

ami flmi then* front these two branches thereafter grow¬ 
ing in this linked timmtor. there were mil out processes to 

join other HumlnrlyHinked branches • nml ho on perpetually. 
It is Hear that iu thin ease definite classification would he 

impossible, 

Such it nmde of development rudely symbolisms the de¬ 
velopment of the great nervous centres. Tin're is similarly 
an integration proceeding pun jmmt with a dinerentiatiom 
Hut the development of the ftmetions necessarily follows tho 
sumo course as the development of the structure#. Hence 
it happens flint tIt*v4o fimetiotts, wliieh are wind wo call 
faculties or menial powersare but imperfeetly distinguished 
from one another ; and there eaunot he made u classification 
of tliem like that which we make of separable external 
object % We utay indeed recognize broad contrasts; an, in 
the branched imoicnSutnig si endure described, we could my 
of a certain pari whether it belonged to the right side or 
the Mb* the upper or the Soiver# Hut the perpetual irnweu- 
latum and re inosculation forbid anything quite specific* 

Duly recognizing the fact that tin* imipecifm cksHificidion 
which remains }»* cable is good no far its it goes, and, indeed* 
needful; and duly mmgtft/attg the fact* that no kind of 
clusbfteuf ton can bo specific ; there in a Has a heat ion to he 
otherwise made* which we shut! here find of great use, 
Carrying furl in r tin* nuatogy employed, let m suppose that 
our symbolic tree added, year by ymty to its periphery* a 
new stratum «*f divergent bruuche* with their inosculating 
processes* and that, the Intend communication# ilm# oafa* 
Unshed became continually wider ; ho flint while in the 
intternunf steal ntn adjacent pairs of branches only were 
connected, ill the lent above if pntr« of pairs were con¬ 
nected, and above the -e, pairs of witch clusters, and mo on 
cunt mindly* Then the structures contained iu this* aggre¬ 
gate would he otieisftlstde severally an belonging to the first* 
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second, third, or fourth stratum; nmi ( if each stratum had 
some function in relation to the rest, it would be possible 
to classify tho functions as severally of the first, second, 
third, or fourth order. 

Returning to the structure of the great nervous centre in 
which the higher mental faculties are seated, we may 
recognise the propriety of grouping them according ns they 
arc removed in the iirst, second, third, fourth, *!te,, degree 
from those simple sense-faculties which are the roots 
common to them all Huch a mode of classification 
harmonizes with the results of both analysis and synthesis. 
It is one which the Doctrine of Evolution indirectly implies j 
ami we shall find it very convenient. 

Such difficulty as the reader finds in interpreting this 
analogical statement, will perhaps disappear on passing, m 
wo will now do, to a direct examination of the idem, These 
will give meaning to the symbolic illustration at the same 
time that they are elucidated by it, 

§ 480, I need not do more than rocall the fact dwelt on 
in the chapter on the Fompositiou of Mind/ 1 that the 
primary division of mental elements h info Feelings and 
the Relations between Feelings (commonly called Cogni¬ 
tions), Nor need l dwell tut the fact there indicated that 
though this is the most atrougly-nmrked distinction, it is 
not an absolute distinction While, however, we are com* 
polled to admit at tin* first step* that mental faculties can bo 
but imperfectly marked off from one another, we are able 
to poreoivo a broad contrast between those modes of con¬ 
sciousness in which tie* sentient states themselves predumb 
nantly occ upy it, and those in which it is predominantly 
occupied by the relations among tin no-a broad contrast 
between Feklixcih and (‘oumiioss,* 5 

Proceeding to sub-divide these two great chevies, we find 

• Tt» olwitlmtlmi which lierw f4tww« wm ertvtmatty a§if»«! 4 dol to « 
tdtiolimcia fiilt i'n wwk, t%r Km^fon* *ih#( *y WUl 
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rJnit» to tnko tm4 tIw% CWnitiunh, thorn* are divisible in a 

general way into four great milnclasaem 

Prm'nfatin' eoginVmmx ; or those in which eonseiouHtieas 
m occupied in locabditg a mmat ion itn pressed on tho 
<»rtfai:ism»'-tKVupied, that is, with tho relation between thin 
presented mental state and those other presented menial 
states which makeup the consciousness of the pari affected: 
ns on cutting clicks finger. 

iVcA'ca/#i/irc«rc|nvwcidiilirc iHhjnltit* mv• or those in which 

consciousness is occupied with the relation between a sensa- 
Hun or group of sensations and the representatiuiiH of those 
various other sensations that accompany it, in experience. 
This is what wo cumuiotdy call perception an aci in which, 
along with certain impresdena presented to eonseioUMtiesH, 
there arise in roit.udoimmeu the ideas of certain other im* 
pre vmms ordinarily connected with the presented ones; as 
when if h v ruble form and colour* lend ns to mentally endow 
an orange with nil tN other attributes, 

; or those in winch eeuaeinuNUcss 
h occupied wif li flic rclations among ideas or represented 
sensation-i; a 4 in all acts of recollection* 

fiV«rc|ire*;e#il«Hi‘i'c rci/iu*/i«iiw; or those in which the octui« 
pat ion of connriMiwiie m 11 »ut S*y representations of special 
relations* flint have before been presented fi» consciousness ; 
hut those in which such represented special relations are 
thought of merely us comprehended in si general relation. 
Hero tho concrete relations once experienced are, in 
no far iu they become objects of consciousness at all, only 
incidentally represented, nhmg with the abstract! relation 
which formulates them. The ideas resulting from this 
iilednictiofu ifo not f heumelve \ represent actual experiences j 
but* are .symbols which stand for groups of such actual 
experiences ivprr out aggregates of representations# And 
thus they in ay be called ^.representative cognitions# It 11 
clear that the process of re-representation m carried to 
higher 'UagcM, m the thought becomes more abstract. 
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Passing now tii the second great class, which we dis¬ 
tinguish m Pkkmnos, wo find t hat these are iti visible into 

four parallel sub-classes, 

jWI!mj^\ ordinarily culled sennit urns, aro 
those mental states in which, instead of regarding a cor- 
poreal impression as of this or that kind, or an located liero 
or there, we contemplate it in itself ns pleasure or pain : as 
when inhaling a perfume. 

embracing a great part 
of what we commonly call emotions, are t!uo<e in which a 
sensation, or group of sensations, or group of sensations and 
ideas, arouses a vast aggregation of represented MuiHatimm ; 
partly of indivkhud experhime, but chiefly dt eper than 
individual experience, amb rettscipieiitly* indefinite, The 
emotion of terror may serve as an example, Along with 
certain impressions made on the eve 4 or earn or h*ah, are 
recalled into coiiseioiisiie^s many of the pain -4 to which such 
impressions have Indore been the antecedents; and when 
the rtdaiion between such impressions and such pains has 
been habitual in the wee, the definite ideas, of the pains 
which individual experience has given* lire necumpmtied by 
the indefinite pains that result from inherited experience— 
r' vague findings which we may call organic represent id ions, 

Ut!prem*Htath%t jh'liHtjs, comprehending tin* ideas of the 
feelings above classed, when they are call* d up apart from 
/ the appropriate external excitements. The foldings no re¬ 

presented may either be simple ones of the kinds first 
f , named, as tastes, colours, sounds, Am; or they may In* iu- 

r yolved ones of tin 4 kinds lad named. In dances of these 

^ are the feelings with winch tin 4 descriptive poet writes, and 

which are aroused in tin* minds of his readers, 

lie-rrprm'Kltti !re Jhlln*j^ t under which head are included 
: those more complex sentient states that are less the direct 

results of external excitements than the indirect or reflex 
results of them. The love of property ia a feeling of this 

kind, it is awakened not by the presence of any special 
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object, tint hy mviinhie objects nt large; and it m not from 
the mere pmenre of such objects,. but from a certain ideal 
relation to them, that if arises. It consists, not of tlio 
represented mhauiuges of this or that, hut of 

tlit^ represented advantages of possession in genend—hs nob 
made up of certain concrete representations, bub of the 
abdraet* of many concrete represent at urns j and so in re* 
representative, The higher sentiments, as that of justice, 
are si ill wore completely of this nature* t lore the sentient* 
state is compounded out of sentient stales that are them- 
selves wholly* »»r alumd wholly* re-represeniative, 

Critical mamma! mu of tlnne groups proves them to be 
hilt indefinitely di Uneptidiahle, That impossibility of 
iiSmrp reparation which even the two primary i;groups present, 
is pro icsiteil eill mere ot»vi»m ,lv hy the secondary groups ; 
and become $ mere emwpmuoui at wo a uvnd to the highest 
t»f fheou If we nd Miit with the simplest soitsaHon or pro- 
tentative Iodine?* We eminent fr»'“♦ it. from representative ac- 
eomp Mummo * ; tie so are involved both in the identification 
of it im such or much, and in tins loeult&tttou uf it In Timo 
mid Spmm flu ju* mg to f*i reeptiou proper, we meet 
count|e i; vfr.idatfoii» $u winch th*« i|iiniitity of represented 
element i hear i an itwroamtg ratio to the cjuantifcy of pre¬ 
sented idmueuf a Wlmu, hawug dropped all presented 
eleitmnM, wo color fho region of purely ^representative 
monition n wo ri so by dt orcoi to greater height i of re-re* 
pro suit atom, Similarly with tint Fueling*. Thu cpmutity 

nf repro ^ uintho f* oh lev which inwoiit puntmi n simple pre-sen- 
tut tvo (Vm line i* indefinitely wimble wit lien tie* emdimt 
between t he foie h of a f .»ono mol the odour of hay, one of 
which recall i oiler id, horn in hut inappreciable amounts, 
amt the otli*-r of which may produce » decided wave of 
jilowiitrulfio einotioio And in tier region of foldings that 
contain m* pw Mainr «doiueut, there is a gradual passage 
in those in which tlm rvpre .entmivemm mndtm tin extreme* 
Hut- while full) n cegiindiig tlm fact that conseiounnean w 
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mi entangled pltwtei which cannot he cut into part* without 
more or less arbitrariness ; and while fully recognizing the 
consequent fact that flit* etussitleuf i**n hero « mtItutnl 
open to criticisms like thn-m above passed on elassiheutinuB 
otherwise framed; it is to he <4*mrved flat the elusaU 
tieatkm according to degree of rojn>^otihitieofio^ f ajiplkalilii 
alike to Cognitions and Feelings* is especially adapted to 
our prescat purpose* Note flic several reasons. 

§ 481* la the first place, it answers as a measure of 
Evolution, considered under its widest aspects. 

Degree of represents ivcuess impIuM proportionate de¬ 
gree of /u/cyaChoj, The number of represented states 
connected in thought with a certain presented state, in¬ 
creases with the development of perception* According til 
the number of perceptions integrated into a ?,mnernH/*?uion» 
is the validity of that generalization, other things equal* 
According to the number of small genernlUnf ions (which 
are Severn!!)* representative) that are integrated into u wide 
generalization (which is re-repn denial net is the increase in 
the? breadth of thought. Throughout, therefore* the degree 
of represent at iveness is a measure of flic degree of unifica¬ 
tion of knowledge* 

Again, representativeness and oV/fbo/anw vary, other 
things equal, in the name ratio; for all iudefuufeness of 
thought is failure of representation, If a child confounds 
its p*s and its q*s, or if a sign-painter* ia sometimes 
happens, puts tlie thick stroke of the M or the W whore the 
thinniroke should lie, the implication h that the mental 
representation of a form previously presented, is h^t vague* 
While an artist who sketches a portrait from memory, proves 
that he represents to himself tin* face very vividly* Kind* 
krly, on annlyaing errors in calculatum or in resuming* we 
find they arise from failures of representation i the relations 
among the slates of ccmseiousnenH were not seen tiecuuau 
the comcmmwm was indefinite. 
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Ih'prestuiUtivemw is nhu» a measure of comphhrity* Ob- 
srn'O wnnt* of the gradations, Hero is a stupid dog whiob 
knows its master only by smelling at him. Hero in an 
intelligent dog wltieli ho remembers how its masterhs many 
visible attributes aro eombined* as to distinguish him by 
sight from other persons, Here is a physietnu who,beyond 
this idem ideation, r*vogtd 7 *ea the marks of a disease; and 
not- only soim in thought his patienifs viweem, hut also whore 
and what the lesion is, On eoniparittg these eases it wilt ho 
dear that the imuvasing representativeness of the eonsdous- 
ness goo,4 along with its inerensmg complexity. More¬ 
over, tvpre mntativeues* measures not only tho complexity 
idtowii by involution of kindred dements, as in the mafche- 
matieiuu who from truth* respecting special curves passes 
pi truths holding of groups of em ves, and thou to others 
holding of groups nfmidi group ** hut it also measures that 
complexity which tho increasing /m/rm/rmaVy of thu 
dement i implies, Wittioii tho advance from a rust irks eon- 
roptson of tho Kfirtb to that wind* a travelled geologist has 
readied, 

Tlat- Iho liko hold) of tho Feelings that in thorn, too, 
itimm 4ng integration, increasing deiimteuens, and in- 
creasing lioior^foinnfy of composition am alike nmanured 
hy the extent to whieh representation and re-repmsentn- 
thm have been earned, will tie manifest on remaindering 
the above definitionu 

§ 4>tt £, \\ hen, after observing how degree of repre-tenfa- 
tivene %s in«ei aifei degree of evolution m defined under its 

most general form, we ob/serve how it uieasiirea degree of 
month evolution, as ellbrted in the ways, we have traced, WO 
iee more dearly still its fitness a * a general standard. 

If j,i 4|tnie evident f hat the growth of perception 
involves representsam of senauti**uN l that the growth 
of d tuple reason mg involve4 repre mutation cif ptiruep- 

thins j and the the growth *4 e* auplex reasoning mvuhiy 
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representation of tho ttf simp!.* renaming. So 

that the remoteness from sensation mvessarily imTeusea 
with tilt’s intellectual i>,>n. And if tho genesis of 

the emotions lias gone on after the manner de seethed in 
this work, then, obviously, the .stop., have been from -bmpln 
sensations to sensations combined wit Si represented sen- 
nations, then to represented sensations ergaui/ed into 
group?!, tSum to representations of thou, representative 
groups: each higher degree of representation being made 
possible only l»y a previous Sower degree. 

Lot, us look at, tin* mat-tor in the cowrote -let us compare 
tlio moiltal activities of the ohiltl, tho savage, ami the eivi- 
lined man in his various grades of culture. An infant 
gazing, grasping all it can, amt pulling to it , mouth what¬ 
ever it lays hold of, shows us a eottseiHU-ness in whirh pre¬ 
sented toolings greatly predominate. An urchin, pulhug to 
pieces His toys, ImiUling curd-houses, whipping Ins (op, 
gatlmring Hewers ami pebbles ami shell >i, panes an tnf> Uee- 
tual lifts that is mainly perceptive pro -mited feelmg t are 
hero being associated with represented ft-dingi, f.,rming 
knowledge of the properties ami notions of thing, around; 
anil what got'! on ef higher represent at nm, at in that tint- 
mat using to whieh dolls ami sets of immature tea-things 
minister, is limited to net ions observe,l in the lom ,**hul,h 
In tho boy ami in tho savage there is greater e\eurnivetons 
of representation ; hut still, representation that, passei net, 
much beyond those wider eeiterete expermuee i whteh larger 
spheres of activity have disclosed, Adventures, triumphs ef 
strength and skill -tie so ftirm >h -mhjoeOmaiter for the 
talk ef the uncivilized man and the utmea .ties of the youth: 
representations are praeiieally limited to the transactions ot 
individuals. Only as maturity t, approached do wr find in 
& few of the rivilized such higher degree of representation, 
hurt! passing into re-ivpremutation, as that which groups 
particular modes of human notion under general trutlia. 
When, rising to intellectual activity of high typ<‘, »e tnku 
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for example a statesman, we find that he is habitually ab¬ 
sorbed in highly-representative thought. What answer to 
give a despatch implies the imagination of numerous in¬ 
terests and influences; in the drawing up of a measure, 
representations of the balance of parties, of popular 
opinion, of press-criticism, affect the decision; and a speech 
justifying the measure, specifies evils and benefits and diffi¬ 
culties, each of which is a re-representation of many grouped 
results of involved observations. 

Throughout the other half of the nature we may trace 
kindred contrasts. With sensational pleasures and pains 
there go, in the infant, little else but vague feelings of de¬ 
light and anger and fear—emotions rising but little above 
direct representations of bodily sensations, and which we 
see exhibited by inferior types of creatures. More complex 
emotions, as love of applause and love of property, become 
active in childhood: these are of the re-representative 
order. Afterwards we begin to see those higher emotions 
into which sympathy enters: regard for the welfare of 
others, usually shown but little in early life, is more fre¬ 
quently manifested. In some such stage as this the lowest 
type of man remains permanently. Re-representative 
emotions rarely in him rise beyond a quite rudimentary sen¬ 
timent of justice. But in the civilized man, or at any rate 
in the superior form of civilized man, a desire for the public 
good, sometimes impelling to much personal sacrifice, be¬ 
comes a frequent trait. Here the highly-re-representative 
thoughts are productive of highly-re-representative emo¬ 
tions. Disregarding those simple surrounding things which 
almost exclusively interest the vulgar, the minds that are 
most developed emotionally, like those that are most 
developed intellectually, are filled with imaginations in 
which the degree of re-representation reaches its extreme. 

§ 483. Throughout the succeeding chapters, then, in 
which we have to draw from general principles the special 
80 
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corollaries concerning' human nature as socially evolved, 
degreo of representativeness will be our Stamford of degree 
of evolution. 

In the next chapter, we will thus measure the leading 
traits of intellectual development, aa it affects, and is 
affected by, civilization. In the subsequent* chapters we 
will similarly deal with the accompanying emotional de¬ 
velopment. 


t'il.UTKH III. 

ItMVKI.fiPVtKNT Of eoNOBmONa 

§ Wk Huring early stages of human progress, the cir¬ 
cumstances umh r w hich wandering fumilica and small 
aggri';.;;vlt«tii t of families live, furnish experiences com- 
parativvly limited in their numbers and kinds; ami eon- 
w*t|mu»Hy there can i.»* m. eeudderable exercise <if faculties 
which take cognisance t.f the ijatrr.it truths: displayed 
throughout v p.-eiat truth.*. 

Siijtjtu ,e perpotu d repetition of the Matin’ experience \ 
then tie p.nver of representation i,-» limited to reproduction 
of thi* experience «n idea, (liven two often-repeated dif¬ 
ferent exporiemei, and it, thereupon iieeomea poHaiblo to 
dirtcern in the repreioulalien t ,,f them wimt. they have in 
common: to do which, however, implicit that, the reprcHeu- 
tative (acuity can hold the two repreteutatiouH before run- 
nciou mo'iM• ami the ability to do this can ari'te only after 
multitudinous recurreiieet, In like manner if, in clear that 
only after there have been received many experiences which 
tidier in their kind.) but present liome relation in common, 
can the first alep bo taken towards the conception of a 
truth higher in generality than themi different experutucea 
themselves, 

l mi y advisedly the first Mep, beemmo no Mingle Meriea 
of each comparison I yield* the ennneimiMnoNM of a 
truth onu degree more general. It rmpurm that 
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there shall he other sots of different experiences, 

throughout which other constant relations arc discerned, 
before such a conception becomes possible; since such a 
conception cannot, else be dissociated from a particular set 
of different experiences, ami regarded as a truth belonging 
to a class of truths severally presented in other sets. 

Each increment of this advance implies a great inereaso 
in power of representation. Clearly, bn*, the habit of repre¬ 
senting truths low in their degree of generality, must he long 
continued, and the correlative nervous structures well de¬ 
veloped, before many general truths of this order can be so 
represented as to make discernible what still more geuend 
truth is common to them; wiueo this implies a representa¬ 
tion of representations. 

It follows, therefore, that, m the course' of human progress 
general ideas mu arise only as fast as social conditions 
render experiences more multitudinous ami varied; while 
at the same time it is to be observed that these social 
conditions themselves pre- uppo .e some general ideas. 
Each step towards more general id.-v. is instrumental 
in bringing about better ami wider .social co-opera¬ 
tions : so rendering the experiences still more uumerouH 
and varied, more complex, and derived from a wider area. 
And then, when tin* correlative experiences have become 
organized, there arises the possibility of ideas yet higher in 
generality, and a further social evolution. 

§ d8-~>. Small power of representation implies inability to 
recognize processes that, are slow in completing themselvcH! 
lontj HeyHcMiv* are unpereeived. 

The lowest men, identifying intervals only hv the migra¬ 
tions of animals mat the (lowerings of plants, ami unable 
even to count high enough to number time by moons any 
considerable distance back, have no menus of reckoning 
sequences longer than those of the eeasotis. Nor, indeed, 
do the lives they lend furnish any motives for reckoning 
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them, Only by hemming settled —only by aggregating 
into eomnumities eapable of neeumukimg traditional ex* 
perieuers, and presently of keeping roeords, can men gain 
opportune ten uf establishing the eonnexnms between antece¬ 
dents and eonmquent s widely separated in time; be they 
those which eivur in surrounding nature, in individual life, 
or in seeial affaire 

Here, tip'll, U4 befbnq the tuereiining representativeness 
of thought implied in mentally grasping natural processes 
that complete themselves in long periods, eau arise 
only by tit 4 *, fret 44 ;m rtvtlkat inn advances —the growing 
faculty and the favouring conditions perpetually anting and 
yearling, Until after ii considerable gutheriug«up of de¬ 
liberate ulMorvat ion i there ran bo no eonooption of the 
iMtroiioitdeal )ear at a definite, regularly-rerumug period. 
Until after efiuisienit am hao beetune easy, and the sound state 
such that jv-q nt'i of eome kind are preserved, there van 
be reached no definite conceptions of intervals including 
iiiirnv vepr ■ t'oa tin* duration of a human life not being 
prove am! % lae ca able, 

How the Unyth» of arquencmt foreseen are dependent 

mi tin* long!It > of recorded Mguenees ; how both an* depeu* 
hoot on 1 * mg continuance of favourable social renditions, 
m,aking po-ulde both the record.* mui the tin hi 1 ties that ran 
gra *j# the phenomena reeordetl ; we see best m Science, and 

inure o'fpvoiSty m Astronomy, And what hold4 in this holds 

ill |iri 1 ir 1 j» 1 1 1 tlil* 1»ng 1 1 oUt■* 

lienee it inevitably happens that the primitive man ban 
but little /mvsgild ; and shown in* tendency to provhle for 
remote 4*tnittfigeiieie a Unit! a developing society has 
facilitated an h regi 4 rat son of events im makes remote 
emit iugetn lei r*‘e«*-eni/al4e ; until tin* society fin 4 heroine 
no settled that or a sire > taken to meet remote coutiu- 
genriei are »M thwarted j there cannot be cultivated the 
power of raiH’rntug r*‘inote re, udt s with the vividness 
required to prompt turn utv ; h*r meeting them, f l hat 
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representati veness of thought which makes possible the 
bringing-together a present; cause with an effect far distant 
in time, eau bo only lit tie by liltie increased, along with 
tho increasing facilities given by a .denied society of joining 
such cause and effect in experience. Only little by 
little, therefore, can anticipations of the future come to 
have effects in cheeking the immediate impulses. 

§ 48(5. Experiences made ever more numerous, more 
varied, more heterogeneous, more involved, as by degrees 
civilization supplies them and develops the tiumltioa for 
appreciating them, tend ever to wideu the possibilities of 
thought ami diminish tho rigidity of belief: madijahilitif of 
bt’liaf increases. 

As Haiti in § 258, '*mental evolution, both intellectual ami 
emotional, may lie measured bv the degree of remoteness 
from primitive retlex action." in retlex action, which is 
this action of nervous structures that effect few, .simple, and 
often-repeated cu-ordination.s, the mptcut nervous statu 
follows irresistibly the antecedent nervous state; ami does 
thin not only for the reason that the dt icharge follows a 
perfectly-ponueabie channel, hut also for tho reason that no 
alternative channel exists. From this stage, in which tho 
psychical life is automatieully restrained within the narrowest 
limits, up through higher stages in which increasing nervous 
complexities give increasing varieties of act ions and pos- 
Bibilitios of now combinations, tho process continues tho 
Hairm; and it continues the .same as wo advance from the 
savage to tin* civilized man. For where the life furnishes 
relatively lew ami tittle-varied experiences --where the 
restricted sphere in which it is passed yields no sign of the 
multitudinous combinations ot phenomena that occur else¬ 
where ; fche thought follows irresistibly one or other of tho 
few channels which the experiences have made for it 

cannot bo determined in some other direction for want of 
some other channel. But as fast as advancing civilization 
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brings more numerous experiences to each man, as well aa 

accumulations of other mtii’n experiences, pant and present, 
the twer-multiplying connexions of ideas that* result imply 
ever-multiplying possibilities of thought* The convictions 
throughout a wide range of eases are rendered less fixed. 
Other muses than those which art' usual become conceiv¬ 
able * other effects cun ho imagined ; and hence thorn comes 
m increasing modifiability of opinion* This modifiability 
of opinion roaches its extreme in those most highly- 
cultured whose multitudinous experiences include many 
experiences of errors discovered ; and whose reprtmwitative* 
mens of thought k ho far reaching that they habitually 
cull to wind the various possibilities of terror, m con¬ 
stituting a general reason tor seeking new evidence and 
subjecting their eonrlnboim to revision. 

If we glance fiver the scries of coni nested inodes of think¬ 
ing which civilization presents, beginning with the savage 
who, ncimt by the tiincy tlinfc something k a charm or aa 
omen* thereafter oenHimm firmly fixed in that belief, ami 
ending with the man of science whose convictions, firm 
where he i * centum am ,*f bmg-ammmlated evidence having 
no exception, are plastic where the evidence though abun¬ 
dant k not yet overwhelming; we nee how nu increase in 
freedom of thought goes along with that higher represent?!- 
liveite, t 1 accMinjianviiig further incut id evolution* 

§ dH7» Along with the relative simplicity, relative poverty, 
and relative rigidity, which chnracteri/,e thought in it# less- 
developed phases, there goes n relative limitation to con¬ 
crete conceptions ; uhdmd emvrpfimm are impossible, 

(hi remuisidtufing what Inis been mud respecting the 
necessary order of the ascending steps, from few ami small 
groups of experiences to the groups of inch groups in 
which are discerned truths of wide generality, and so on to 
larger groups j it will tie seen that where the experiences 
are simple and little varied, the terms of thought must bn 
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specific tilings and net it mm Only m fust m general fasts 
presented in common lij many speed! fads* tvttio to be 

recognised, can there arise concept i*m4 having proportionate 
almtmetness—concepthum having tho peculiarity that the 

matter of thought is tut longer any one object, or any one 

a<*tion t but a trait common to many* With some object or 
action remembered m exemphfung an attribute or relation* 
there is joined the eonsciousmss of n heterogeneous assem* 
hlago throughout which it also occurs t the mntk being 
that this attribute or relation tends to be dUmiciuted in 
consciousness from nidi member of the finetiihbigm Knelt 
conceptions of one degree of abstractness having become 
familiar* there arises the possibility of tv-abmnteUott —the 
possibility of reeognding inore-ubstract trilllia comiiion to 
many of these less-alniraet trot h o Knelt further step of 
tins kind, which, ns we seta implies a higher degree of 
representation amt re-represemutiou* n n farther emaueipH- 
tion from the primordial concreteness of consciousness* 
The terms of thought are no longer particular things and 
particular acts performed by them ; but there are more and 
more distinctly conceived the general characters of things 
and classes of things, eoitddrtvd apart from the thing’s 
themselves; anil there are tm»re mid more dt-Huef ly eon* 
calved the general forces displayed* cunddered apart from 
the particular actions* 

After n certain stage in this progress there become pus- 
mhhi the concept inns of a j#m|rrf// and of a mime* which life 
firafc are impossible, Until many speebd properties Imm 
been abstracted from groups of things displaying them* no 
such thing an Uni conception of n property in general, con¬ 
sidered apart from apodal properties* can bo reached; and 
only after many special causes have been separated in 
thought from the cdoms of actions exemplify tug them, can 
there bn formed any notion of cause in general 

It will bo manifest, therefore* flint primitive thinking! 
which for each concrete eotmeipirtit mnigm a concrete 
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antecedent (if it nmi^m any) does thin mb by choice but 
by necessity, There tntmf be accumulation of experiences 
more numerous, more varied, more hetemgenouuH -'-there must 
be a eurrelittive gradual increase of organized faculty ami 
corresponding representativeness of thought, before there can 
be reached even the tower orders of those concept ions we 
dUHnguUh as scientific. Similarly, it in manifest, that# the 
conceptions we dialbigot dt as religious, necessarily pass 
through parallel gnulattons. From tint demon, thought of 
by the savage tinder a form etptnlly concrete with that of 
tin* enemy he fights, tip to that must abstract eonsoiouHimsB 
of Universal Fowor, to which a scattered few have reached, 
there is a progress made possible only by that development 
of faculty which advancing civilisation has produced, 

§ IrW, Fvperieueos nttelt ai Ohmo received by the primi¬ 
tive man, turn Mi but few data for the conception of 
nnmrmihj ; whether as displayed in things or in relations. 
The n«‘Heft of likenoM n though ft* tin seeming so simple a 
not ion, is one gradually reached by that process of abstrac¬ 
tion which nreooipames itjemMttg representativeness of 
thought; and the daily impreciiuim which the ravage gets, 
yield tin* elements of the notion very imperfectly and in but# 
few eases, 

Of all the objects around tree i, at ouch, hills, pieces of 
water, elottdu tic, most differ widely in size, or shape, cir 
colour, or in ail these ; and few approach complete likeness 
in nearly as to make dUenmimdion difficult. Keen between 
umitml'4 of the same species tlie diffierences are usually 
iliseemible emmgb s and even when* the individuals have the 
greatest, degree of tiketmm it randy happens that, whether 
alive or dead, they are presented in just the mine attitudes. 
Among odours, tastes, rolomm and the sounds made by 
living creature’g there are, indeed, close approximations $ 
but therein rarely tmle.liiigiiisliabhuam It m only along 
with a gradual development of the arts, accompanying 
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ascending singes of civilization, that there emmi frequent 
experiences of perfectly straight lines admitting of complete 
apposition; bringing the perceptions of equality and 
inequality. 

Still more devoid is savage life of the experiences which 
generate tin* conception of uniformity of snoeessiou. The 
sequence's observed from hour to hour ami day to day, seem 
anything but uniform : difference is a far more conspicuous 
trait among them. Though by stones thrown and arrows 
shot, certain uniformities of sequence are presented —though 
after ascent there is descent, and after motion there is rest.$ 
yet in no two cases are the relations of phenomena alike : 
the heights reached, the curves described, and the times taken, 
obviously disagree. And since, as above shown, a general 
relation becomes thinkable apart from tic many special rela¬ 
tions displaying it, only ns tin* faculty of abstraction 
develops, it is only as the experiences cultivate this faculty 
that uniformities of sequence, even of ample kinds, become 
recognizable as uniformities. To sequences of longer 
durations and to those having more involved antecedents 
and consequents, the conception cannot be extended until 
much later. Save in these few mechanical motions, there is 
but little regularity among the events experienced. The 
animals chatted do not behave twice in just the same way.*. 
Individuals of the tribe conduct themselvei more or less 
diversely under like conditions j and each is mere or lean 
variable. Though each kind of plant yields its fruit in 
MiceeHMVo years at times not differing greatly, yet in tint 
absence of an astronomical measure of tin* nt-a ous, ouch 
regularity an it displays is not distinctly appreciable. And 
the astronomical sequences them«though exhibiting 
great regularity to the civilized races who have registered 
and analyzed the movements of the heavenly bodies, do not 
exhibit it to the uncivilized: .such likeneees of daily 
motions as are conspicuous, being otiHeured by unltkeuesHo.s. 
So that if we contemplate primitive human life as a whole, 
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wo moo that multiformity of sequence rather than uniformity 
of acq nonce i« the notion which it tends to generate. 

When, after glancing at those original circumstances of 
tho race, wo turn to tho circumstances brought about by 
civilization, wo see that only a« that ns tho practice of tho 
urix develops tho idea of m?<uurt\ ran tho consciousness of 
uniformity become clear. For only after tho use of instru¬ 
ments for measuring lengths had made familiar tho abstract 
ideas of equality and inequality ; and only aftor tho use of 
rude appliances fur measuring intervals of time had given 
distinct it teas of equal and unequal durations; atul only aftor 
tho u-e of the baianee had utmle dethtito the consciousness 
of equal and unequal weights *, did there oottm into exist¬ 
ence the materials for that conception of uuiforudty of 
notions and sequences which n*>w seems to us so natural. 

And if particular uniformities and classes of uniformities 
can bo disentangled only as, along with progressing civi¬ 
lization amt jirngre ning art t, there rotue multiplying gene¬ 
ralization t and ab-arnettMirt, with developing faeulties fot 
grasping them ; then the conceptio» of uniformity in general, 
which i t an ab .traetmu from many particular uniformities, 
remains for a long time an imp*nobble one. 

Thus the belief in an tmehatudng order 'the belief in 
law, mov spreading among the more cultivated throughout 
the eivilwed world, it a b -lief of which the primitive man is 
absolutely incapable, Not aimplv does he leek the oxperi- 
euee t that give material t for the eoiieeptieu, but he lacks 
the power of framing tie- conception; be is unable to think 
even of n smgle law, much less of law in general. The ueetl- 
fui represent at o cm- it of thought is to he acquired only by 
the inheritance of accumulated increments of faculty suo- 
eessively organized ; and it is even now* possessed in a high 
degree only by n very small minority. 

§ IHH. lb-ogre >•> in i/yiai/emw of thought is one of tho 
concomitant t of that progressing representativeness which 
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makes possible increasing generality, increasing abstract- 
ness, and the resulting conceptions of constant relations! o! 
coexistence and sequence. 

Those conditions furnished hv advancing eiviluatum which 
make possible the notion of uniformity, «ititnU:tiu<mwly 
make possible the notion of Until measures of 

Space, Time, and Force, come to b*< used, there is nothing 
to cultivate a consciousness of definite agreement. Like¬ 
nesses ns perceived by the primitive man, scarcely ever 
reaching to the perfect equality which the art» enable <h to 
produce, the idea* of exactness and inexactness do not get 
clearly contracted. Thin which holds among compared 
attributes, holds at ill more among compared relate -ns. In 
the absence of appliances for measuring Time and Foree, 
nothing like specific connexions can ho established among 
Cannes and effects. The only upoeibe connexion i eh .enable 
are those among the attributes of each specie i of aniutnl; 
and even these present v arid tom which eontliet with the 
conception of preeiseue:-* i. 

Hence the primitive man hai little experience which cuh 
tivutes fin' consrioiHuc-w of what vie call trnik. How closely 
allied this is to the con-"d,urines t which the practice of the 
arts cultivates, hi implied t veu in language, We speak of 
a true surface as well as of si true ..bitement. Kscnetne.sH 
describes perfection in a mrclmnienl fit, as well as perfect 
agreement between the results of calculations. Straight, 
and direct, and upright, nr* 1 wonts applicable to business 
and conduct iw well as t<< sen,able objects ; and crooked 
designates the policy that deceives, no Ics than an inv« 
gular line. The general notions of agreement and disagree¬ 
ment, apply equally to two lines compared | Hl their lengths 
and to two neemints of mi event ; and hence, in the absence 
of experiences that yield this g-ner.d notion, accuracy 
of thought ami precision Mtiitetmut are not possible. 
There can exist neither the habit, of expressing thing.! 
definitely, nor tin* habit of tenting as•ertiotm, n*<r n due 
sens© of the contrast between fact and fiction. 
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j{ 490, Credulity in an inevitable concomitant of tins 
primitive mental state : m'pHvism and eriiiehm cannot 
become habitual, While there art' no dear general con¬ 
cept ions and no dear abstract conceptions* and while tho 
ideas of uniformity, of law, of minis of truth* arc but rudi¬ 
mentary* mme but vague not it urn of probability anil im¬ 
probability exbb Such notions can be evolved only pad 
pitiua with the evolution of ike iiothmH we have just eon- 
ddimed. 

For* until multiplied experiences have made familiar 
etslain geitemlifttu of relations there can be nothing in 
thought with winch any anomalous relation alleged can 
conflict. Only a s fa 4mn conceptions of uniformity and law 
lire acquired, can thorn come to be contrasted conceptions 
0f thing i at variance with uniformity and taw. Until the come 
Hctott tiosi of ouusn gaitimb itjiictnos.'S there run be no dm- 
tinct until la* in thought bet wren events that have known 
rnU‘ii"i and it i that !uve not known causes -that which 
ii natural ami lb if winch h afterward \ regarded an super¬ 
natural, t%rf hboMii with aped n mimosa. 

tkinn on idie oust oHhat gMutaneous kind which din- 
thigm Jo' * the damn 4v«true from the obvionsfy-untrue, be- 
mini hnbiuul rndy u> but us the intellect uni powers in 
general tit \dop; wiuhs nmvemd), the development, of tlM 
bn* if* eiiiid jrov* r * implies the aid of rrithu mu And if 
tlio habit, tf -p*‘isf anoiiiet criticism can be e »tabh 4md only 
m the represents i*eu*\vt of thought iiicroaaen, still Infer 
mint if be before there is reached the attitude of eunmumiH 
i 4 ii«i dddemte ertttebm ; .once this involves reavjwsenlod 
evpereueaM not only of tutimrmtty, law, eutme, &e. t but. also 
of many err-io that lave been made and of the methodical 
inanimation > raphe* d to due hem them. 

| ltd. Hie in flitt lowrf ntagea of uieutal evolution 
in fertile, and that it ,,-tfviigthens with each in* 

crement of inlelleetind progress has been already mill in 
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saying that each increment of intellectual progress implies an 
increase in representativeness of thought. Here,, however, 
this truth must be stated in more familiar terms, because 
there is a current notion that the less-advanced races and 
societies are imaginative in a greater degree than the more- 
advanced. One of those confusions of thought which itself 
illustrates deficient power of representation, is shown in the 
belief that superstition implies active imagination, and that 
the decline of superstition results when the flights of imagi¬ 
nation become restrained. 

This confusion of thought has been fostered by the 
habitual antithesis of prose and poetry, fact and fiction. 
Most of the literature which has much currency, being 
made up of statements known to be not actually true; and 
this literature, presenting fictitious personages, adventures, 
&c., being thus distinguished as avowedly imaginative; there 
has arisen an association between the idea of imagination 
and the idea unreality: the implication being that the 
imagination is powerful where the unreality is great; and 
consequently that people evolving and believing conceptions 
the most remote from truth, are thereby shown to be the most 
imaginative people. After what has been said above, how¬ 
ever, it will be manifest that the mental evolution which ac¬ 
companies civilization, makes imagination more vivid, more 
exact, more comprehensive, and more excursive. As already 
shown, that habit of thinking in terms of concrete objects 
and acts which primitive superstitions show us, is a neces¬ 
sary accompaniment of low mental development; and as we 
have just seen, the credulity implied by such superstitions 
can decrease only as fast as the experiences are organized 
into conceptions more numerous, more general, more ab¬ 
stract, more accurate—conceptions in which the quantity of 
things imaged, or imagined, is greater, and the representa¬ 
tion of them relatively clear. 

Acceptance of a proposition at variance with conspicuous 
fact, implies either so faint a mental image of the asserted 
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relation or ho faint a mental imago of the known relation 
with which it in at variance, that tlic incongruity is. not per¬ 
ceived, ll\ tor instance, a cabman, after the habit of Mu 
class, instead of driving along two lung main sfrcebs at right 
angles to one another, drives along a rectangular zig-zag 
having tin 1 general direction of a diagonal; his erroneous 
belief that tliia is the shorter route, implies that he ho feebly 
imagines the space-relations as not to see that the sum of 
one sot of short lines in the zig-zag must be equal to on© of 
tint long lines, while the mm of the other set of short lines 
in the zig-zag must be equal to the other of the long lines* 
His delusion is not the result uf imagination but of want of 
imagination. And so throughout, By a superstitious mind 
flits mnrvelloiH things listened to arts ho vaguely imagined* 
that the ciiiitradietiuiii involved are not perceived ; but just 
in proportion as the objects $md nets are imagined clearly in 
all their character^ qualitative and quantitative, it becomes 
difficult to believe tui occurring* that which is contrary to 
experience the unperjlifimi ii rejected* 

§ 4'ihh tbio further trait of developing hgeJteetuat power 
seems worth adding, In eouimuathm of the foregoing 
section let ini! point out a diifiiiction of considerable 
moment that rami mg between mmnimrnt imagination 
and eorntruetiiw imutjittuHon, 

Ibiuimng to the doctrine that degree of intellectual 
evolution may be measured by degree of remoteness from 
relief action * and r -membering how in relief action the 
eombmaiioto of psychical states are limited to repetitions of 
those w hie!* the organized emmexioiH permit; it will bn seen 
that in primitive mm, imagination cun rarely go beyond 
reuduiavuee, and flint to but n wtttiil extent, When the 
only channel* of thought are those established by experi¬ 
ences comparatively simple and of few kinds, the represent 
rations can be little more than repetitious of the pro- 
nett tat tram in their original order* But it« fttif m thft 
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experiences increase in number, complexity, and variety • 
and as fast as there develop the faculties for grasping tie 
representations of them in all their width, and multiplicity^ 
and diversity; so fast does thought become less restricted 
to the established channels. When consciousness is hatt, 
tnally occupied with greatly-involved aggregates of ideas 
which cohere with other such aggregates in ways that are 
very various and not very strong, there arises a possi¬ 
bility of combining them in ways not given experience. 
Gaining greater freedom as it reaches the advanced stages 
of complexity and multiformity, thought acquires an ex¬ 
cursiveness such that with the aid of slight sugges¬ 
tions—slight impulses from accidental circumstances—-its 
highly-composite states enter into combinations newer 
before formed; and so there result conceptions which we 
call original . 

During the earlier stages of human evolution, then, 
imagination, being almost-exclusively reminiscent, is almost 
incapable of evolving new ideas. In that sphere which 
answers to literature, its activity is limited to the nar¬ 
rating of past events; and generation after generation passes 
without a discovery or an invention. Along with advance 
in civilization, original thoughts occur with increasing fre¬ 
quency. Literature and art are no longer wholly reminis¬ 
cent; knowledge ceasing to consist entirely of statements 
received from ancestors, grows by the addition of new 
truths reached through original imaginations; and in¬ 
dustry, from appliances once transmitted unchanged age 
after age, advances to appliances that are with ever¬ 
growing abundance framed in correspondence with concep¬ 
tions that never before existed. 

From reminiscent imagination, then, which is an earlier 
and less-developed faculty, we pass in the most civilized 
to constructive imagination—or rather, in a scattered few 
of the most civilized. This, which is the highest intel¬ 
lectual faculty, underlies every high order of intellectual 
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achievement« And here, indeed, wo may woo how orro- 
tmfm k another of the current mu toms about imagina¬ 
tion- indead of constructive imagination being, as com¬ 
monly supposed, tin endowment peculiar to Urn poet and 
the writer of fidion, it is quest tollable whether the man of 
Hcieiiec, truly so called, does not possess even more of it, 
Tim greater part of that imagination displayed in de¬ 
scribing scenes and narrating adventures, whether in verse 
or {inoe, h remmeavut. imagination—unusually vivid, per¬ 
haps, and dtsimgttt died by its emotiomd accompaniment; 
but mbi having tittle more of the const motive character 
tlian \ » implied Hi Indddoseopte iv-urrangemeniH of oh- 
jp-d i and admin, <hdy on rising into that range where, 
ineMod t Ip * mere out sides of thing i and persons and deeds, 
Ur re arc repr*oeni«d dm peculiarities of diameter and 
emnluuutmn i *4' * u*r*\smug feeling-i whence the mumfeH- 
fmmm loos is tint imagination exercised constructive in 
it high dogieu, dud the ron'»tmetiveuess t»f this imugiua- 
fiMg f!‘*ug!a wddy ddfrent m kind, m probably not 
greater in d- gr «* th m that, through which the cardinal 
truth» of m> ;ei' n re deumvoretl tie* represent atumw and 
re-repit-i* nr dtotn mvoHrd in the diwuvery of these, being 
mbS m-s'e reimee from un aide experiences. 

§ did, jno-iiecued ♦ volut Join as it goes tm in the human 
race along wtfSi mod mulntteit* of which if is at, once a 
iaii'o and a «• n eqneuee, i, fhu , umler nil its imped h, a 
pfvgn .in n f rr < nbbiVftf'* * *4' thought, l*y consist mg 

iif e |*n ,r$e>ei* e i that are more extended, inure definite, 
fioa'c van* T imsu involved, tie* concept hum of developed 
iiitdhgefo o ate di tifigiu ins! from them of undeveloped 
ino lie » n » , And it n bceroi e they have this set their 
0‘0iommohmmim% that them * \i 4s among them throughout 
ill their a ‘,o* iid-irg dsgog f he ciimc'iciu we have traced. 

Unix no loctd progrem bring i more numerous amt more 
Morogeirnm i experience i, can general idemi be evolved out 
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of special ideas, and the faculty of thinking them acquired* 
Constant relations of phenomena in time, observable by thu 

ftjwagci only in sequences that arc quick, cannot; be eda- 
Wished in respect of slow sequences until society lias become 
settled ; until then there cannot bo exercised that repre¬ 
sent alive ness of thought required to gnrnp long periods and 
the connexions of phenomena presented in them* Widening 
experiences, producing more abundant and more varied 
associations of ideas, diminish the rigidity of belief by 
multiplying the possibilities of thought; and this increasing 
plasticity of thought that- accompanies increasing represent* 
tut harness, continues t lirougliottt civ tit/, at ton to make beliefs 
more modifiable —so furthering id (ter changes, mental and 
social. Advance tit representativeness of thought makes 
possible advance in abstract no ns; particular properties and 
particular relations become thinkable apart from the things 
displaying flu ui; afterwards the ronceptitUH improperly in 
general and relation in general become thinkable ; nod as 
the conception4 of property in general and relation in 
general become clear, there re adf t iho power of thmluug 
of phenomena after the sewmifie manner, as products of 
force i act Jug under eumhf imis, Hand in hand with ab¬ 
stract ne *s of thought goe; mrogjttttott of nuifermiHei 
these being recognizable only when essential relations are 
abstracted front their muMomniinl teasniipatdttirufs ; and m 
fust m recognized itidlbrmtttei multiply, the conception of 
uniformity itself, leading to the conception of universal law, 
becomes posdtiim Tim habit of disentangling hkeuesnes of 
connexion from aimmg disgttt »tng phenomena, brings an 
appreciation of exact. ugremueuf' tin* notions of uniformity 
find of conformity act amt retd * ami so fie-re develop* the 
idem of truth along with the hhm of oorreqiofiddictu Until 
fad, considered as eoineideuee between a relation dated anti 
ft relation fmmd to lim become dearly distinguished 

from fiction, in wlimit coincidence has been either dtqirwed 
Of nut shown; utA nut it there Inti art eit the implied prurtWn 
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of inuking comparisons to test alleged coincidence • there can 
lio nn established habit of doubting: criticism and seep- 
tiidMUi cannot e\i *t in any clear forms until tho abstract 
ideas of accuracy and truth have been reached; so that 
credulity can dimmish only ns intellectual development 
reaches eoieuderuhle heights* Huh progress in representa- 
tivono'ia of thought, which brings with it conceptions more 
gmirml and m*»tv nbstroot, wInch opens the way to coneop- 
tioiH of mofbrmily and law, which simultaneously raises up 
ideas of **\uet asnl ascertained fact, which ho makes possible 
t!io practice of deliberate examination and verification, and 
wliiclt at the Timo time IicIjh fa change belief that is sudden 
and lived into betmt Hoi*! quickly formed and more modi- 
daSde; i * a dm* bimonf. of what we commonly eali tmngina- 
tiien \\ Info- fSirotightnit the lower grades of human in- 
folbgc nee, the concrete object'! and nets within a narrow 
range of expire nee are reproduced in thought* and tho 
imngmuiou h lien alum it exclumvelv reminiscent, that* 
dm* I *fom ie of 11* * conceptiona which we have traced, im- 
piling a »‘oiitiuirdly»,«ahi* I’xeiircavtuieas of thoughts more 
fmmtTmt' f lie fe Sirjmrogem on i, more involved, and heund 
together imm* varioti Jy and Imi coherently* makes possible 
new emuSuiMt e 4i s * 4* thought*: imagination rises into tho 
cofmfmetive hwm # and there is an increudug originality 
wlneii |o|! i •#? one* on the industrial arts, on science, and on 
literal are, 

'Ho i c aom cm throughout tin* development of the eon- 
ei |it son a n, indeed, mi organic coma nee/m There is among 
flo-tu an inter dop* ndenro anufopoim to that existing among 
the fsucHofci of the vmeeru ; no one of which can be efli- 
ramify p. without. the tv T being ctlieiently per¬ 

formed flow le-ct' mry n thn eomtenmut, wy may, indeed, 

*ee in ft,#* looemlfn Oo'd of our own society; and especially 
in women of the inferior rnnki, din* united traits din* 
tiiepli-ifnng iSiem arc that they quickly form very positive 
beSedb iibicli are difthmlf to change; that their thoughts art: 
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full of special, and mainly persona], experiences, with but 
few general truths, and no t rut Its of high generality; that 
any abstract conception expressed to them they can never 
detach from a concrete ease ; that they are inexact alike in 
processes and statements, and are even averse to precision ; 
that they go on doing things in the ways they were taught, 
never imagining bet ter met hods, however obvious; that 
such a thing as the framing of an hypothesis, and reasoning 
upon it as an hypothesis, is incomprehensible to them ; and 
that thus it. is impossible for them deliberately to suspend 
judgment, and to balance evidence. Tints the intellectual 
traits which in the primitive man are the rcMilts not, of 
limited experiences only but of correspondingly-undeveloped 
faculties, may ho traced among ourselves in those cases 
where the life, relatively meagre in its experience*, has nut 
cultivated these faculties up to the capacity ut the type 




CHAPTER IV. 

LANGUAGE OF THE EMOTIONS. 

§ 494. Before sketching the emotional development 
^liich, like the intellectual development sketched in the 
etsfc chapter,, accompanies social evolution, we must con- 
ider the ways in which human beings influence one 
.mother. Beyond those effects on one another's intellects 
vhich signs and words consciously used enable them to 
>roduce, there are the effects, much deeper in origin, 
much more powerful, and in a sense more important, 
v'hich they unconsciously produce on one another’s feelings 
>y the physical manifestations that accompany feelings. 
Ehe first class of effects, wrought through language 
>roperly so called, does not here concern us; but the 
.econd class of effects, wrought through what is meta- 
>liorically called the language of the emotions, must be 
>riefly explained. 

Already among the Data of Psychology, in chapters on 
c Nervous- Stimulation and Nervous Discharge 5 ' and on 
r JEstho-Physiology,” the foundations were laid for the 
Leedful interpretations. The principles there expressed 
generally have here to be applied specially.* 

* The conception, set forth in this chapter goes back, however, to a much 
arlier date than the first part of this work. It^is indirectly implied in an 
Sssay on “Personal Beauty,’* first published in 1853 ; and also in one of 
‘ Gracefulness ” in the same year. It is clearly indicated in § 200 of the 
x irst Edition of this work, published in 1855. In Essays on the “Origin 
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§ 495. Every feeling*, peripheral or central— 1 seiwattonaJ 
or emotional —18 the concomitant of a nervous disturbance 
and resulting nervous discharge, tlmt has on the body both 
a special effect and a general effect, 

Aa before explained, the general effect is this. The mole¬ 
cular motion disengaged in any nerve-centre by anv 
stimulus, tends ever to flow along lines of least resistance 
throughout the nervous system, exciting other nerve-centres, 
and setting up other discharges. The feelings of nil 
orders, moderate as well as strong, which front instant to 
instant arise in consciousness, are the correlatives iff nerve- 
waves continually being generated ami continually rever¬ 
berating throughout tlie nervous svsiem—the perpetual 
nervous discharge constituted by throe perpetually* 
generated waves, affecting both the viscera and the mmoles* 
voluntary and involuntary. 

At the same time, every particular kind of fooling, 

sensational or emotional, being located in n specialised 
nervous structure that hits relations to special part* of 
the body, tends to produce on the body an effect that is 

special The speciality may be very simjd* ami conitant, 
as in a sneeze | or it may be much involved and variable 

within wide limits, an in the actions showing anger* Hut 
all (junlilicatums being made, it is undeniable that them 
is a certain specialization of the discharge, giving sumo 
distinctiveness to the bodily changes by winch each feeling 

is accompanied. 

lienee, in studying emotional language, we have iu nh 
cognize two classes <4 effects those of the d!fmed din* 
charge, and those of the rvdrided discharge, And further, 

thin last has to 1m distingublied into the nmUmitd and 

the dived cd—that which takes place without motive, nnd 

m& Function of Mime ’’mutt <»n ilw 4 * *»f fatinhtf'r," piil4inl#fl 

In imi mnl in IMO rewj^eetiveiy, *|wUI i4|*|ilkn4ioiw »f jti at* male4 <mt 
ff©r«, in returning to tit# I itavo 4«vo!ojw«l it int# ®> niiiic 

tyaternatio form* anti gtvnn ll *'ti.iitlry txieMlcitiii* 
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that which, is shown, in the muscular actions guided by 
motive. 

§ 496. The diffused discharge accompanying feeling of 
every kind, produces on the body an effect that is indicative 
of feeling simply, irrespective of kind—the effect, namely, 
of muscular excitement. From the shrinking caused in 
a sleeping person by a touch, up to the contortions of agony 
and the caperings of delight, there is a recognized relation 
between the quantity of feeling, pleasurable or painful, 
and the amount of motion generated. Neglecting for the 
present their differences, we see that, because of the diffused 
nervous discharge they all involve, the feelings have in 
common the character that they cause bodily action which 
is violent in proportion as they are intense. We have the 
set teeth, distorted features, and clenched hands accompany¬ 
ing bodily pain, as well as those accompanying rage. 
There is a tearing of the hair from fui*y as well as from 
despair. There are the dancings of joy, as well as the 
stampings of anger. There is the restlessness of moral 
distress, and there is the inability to sit still which ecstasy 
produces. How essential is this general relation, we see on 
remembering that it is displayed throughout the whole 
animal kingdom. By the violence of its motions in strug¬ 
gling or running, we judge that an animal is under strong 
feeling of some kind; be it bodily suffering, or anger, 
or terror, or be it, as where the motions are superfluous 
bounds and scourings around, a pleasurable feeling. 

Among the muscles habitually excited by the diffused dis¬ 
charge, are those of the vocal organs—both the respiratory 
muscles and the muscles which strain the larynx, &c. Hence 
the fact that feeling in general, irrespective of its kind, is 
usually indicated by sounds that are loud in proportion as 
it is strong. The screams which accompany bodily suffer¬ 
ing are indistinguishable from those which accompany suf¬ 
fering of mind; and there are screams of passion, as well as 
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screams of delight. Anger shouts, as well as joy j and often 
the noises made by children at play, leave parents in doubt 
whether pleasure or pain is the cause. In conformity with 
this same law it results that the sounds which go along with 
feeling, differ from the ordinary sounds not only in loudness 
but in pitch—departing from the medium tones more widely 
in proportion as the feeling increases. Here, too, it is to 
be observed that the relationship is displayed among 
animals. The sounds they make are always signs of feeling, 
pleasurable or painful, and similarly vary in intensity and 
pitch with the feeling. 

§ 497. While the most conspicuous trait} of the diffused 
discharge accompanying feeling of any kind, is that it pro¬ 
duces contraction proportionate in amount to the feeling, a 
less conspicuous trait is that, other things equal, it affects 
muscles in the inverse order of their sizes and the weights of 
the parts to which they are attached; and by so doing yields 
an additional indication of its quantity. Supposing a feeble 
wave of nervous excitement to be propagated uniformly 
throughout the nervous system, the part of it discharged on 
the muscles will show its effects most where the amount of 
inertia to be overcome is least. Muscles which are large, 
and which can show states of contraction into which they 
are thrown only by moving limbs or other heavy masses, 
will yield no signs; while small muscles, and those which 
can move without overcoming great resistances, will visibly 
respond to this feeble wave. Hence must result a certain 
general order in the excitation of muscles, serving to mark 
the strength of the nervous discharge and of the feeling ac¬ 
companying it. 

Let us first observe how the animals with which we are 
most familiar illustrate this truth. In a dog standing still, 
the muscles that move the tail from side to side are among 
those which can produce perceptible motion with the least 
resistance overcome jj and hence a slight lateral motion of 
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the lull U Hu* vkihto indication of a slight ph^anrahlo 
feeling, In the **sit. too, the relative mobility of tlie tail 

enables it to yield early indications of rising _fho 

more «»r It* 1 " -i mar!e*d elevation of it being a sign of pleasure, 
iiiiii tilt* hu-miug twin side to .nitie a thgn of auger, hi th© 
lioroo wo ere *liaf flm putting-hack of the ears, which arc 
among tin? ntes i -»ms i ly * mo va ble part**, is tin early mark of 
irtirafhm ; presently, perhaps fo ho followed by a kick. 
Similarly with Urn umHena of flit? tail in a small bird, and 
in the raking of it * ew-st by a parrot, 

In trail Hu i p tmral law in more variously illusimtod, 
tViiiuirdt, it U because the uimele.s of the face are relatively 

mu,' 41, and aw aMaohod p* rawly, moved parts, that the face 
in so ?wed mi iud-’\ of Hwamount of feeling . itn indications 
lenof made nuum d!v letpbb* by the partial or complete 
ah rU'V of b va \ f theme iho then. Apart from 

piafoWw* dcbsvnew m the entit motions of facial muscles, 
we infer from i|iifirttstnt$ve ddferonors, dillbrefutes in nmotmta 
of h lino, \ fo o m i b-ot ly tpiie t*vui we regard a<4 minifying 
nbwmw * i tk ii.,,' ; mpp,# tog we have no mmoii to suspect 
the *•*<to cbm M itii.rif' from intentional arrest* of the 
natural i? * wm a I vmy contraction of those musolen 

whwh w ro l*H tk> mop r amde* of fbo eyo,s # joined pew 
lisps with a ju u-pmv. pf Jtlo motion of the muscles which 
elmnmfr Ha newth, nrpbes a faint wave of plea curable feel- 
inif, dm*, it ?np |»o f If* a p.nbng thought, hot tliegmfiftem* 
te-n atu/mmJ, and made become t conspicuous; and if it 
continue i t. • o 1he tnoiit}| open ^ the mti4cloB of the 

lmn\ and *.»•*! chord ^ coat met, and the refit ivelydargo 
rnsi ; c| t f'* < eir-bm ? p p#mh‘«n being brought* into play, 
tfiere tv uU> i u 1 iiiySu If f ho excitement. grows greater yet, 
tie jv |i slid to bo traced ill the effects of the rising nervous 
ill .! h.n' on Hje 'jaaoc petr*r;d order: the motions of the head 
unit fbo •* of flic haiid n winch are *scdh mmto, come below 
tioie <4* the legs iiftd tftiiik, which require mow force to 
prr dio*e ifmio Si# that flic ifeiiiotiiif of plenHurabte folding! 
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irrespective of its kind, comes to be indicated not only by 
the quantity of muscular contraction, but also by its dis¬ 
tribution. It is so, too, with painful feeling. 

Passing over for the present unlikeness in the combinations 
of contractions, which as we shall see has another cause, 
the marks of pain which the face yields show us parallel 
gradations. A slight knitting of the brows is recognized 
as a sign of annoyance. Strengthening into a frown, it 
is understood to show positive vexation. Joined pre¬ 
sently with contortions of the mouth, and perhaps those 
actions of the temporal muscles which cause setting of the 
teeth, it implies anger. And then, though the vocal and 
respiratory muscles are acted on in a way different from 
that in which they are acted on by pleasurable feeling, yet 
the law is the same; for they betray stronger excitements, 
by the motions of larger masses. When at length fury is 
reached, the effects produced upon the limbs and body in 
general, maintain the parallelism. With other forms of 
painful feeling it is substantially the same. Be it in the rise 
from a twinge up to acute bodily agony, or be it in the 
gradations between regret and violent grief, we see that, 
beginning with the small facial muscles, sensational and 
emotional sufferings affect progressively more numerous 
muscles and larger muscles ; ending, perhaps, by exciting 
hysterical or sardonic laughter and violent contortions. 

A verification of this general principle is reached on ob¬ 
serving that it explains another set of indications, not in 
the least explicable on the current supposition that those 
muscles in the face which betray feeling are specially-pro* 
vided “ muscles of expression.” I refer to the indications 
of mental states furnished by actions of hands and feet. 
Beating the “ devil’s tattoo ” with the fingers on the table, 
is a recognized mark of impatience; and often a state of 
pleasurable feeling rising just above equanimity, is be¬ 
trayed by a motion of the fingers similar in a kind but 
more gentle. Again, picking and pulling something held 
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in the hands, such as a glove, often betrays an agitation 
otherwise not conspicuous. The snapping of the fingers, 
too, is an easy muscular action often indicating a flow of 
good spirits which for the moment finds no other outlet in 
action. And again we trace this relation in the motions 
of the feet. Swinging the loose foot when the legs are 
crossed, sometimes expresses general good humour, and 
sometimes impatience—impatience which, rising into vexa¬ 
tion, is shown by a rapid tapping of the toe on the floor. 
In all these cases of feeling betrayed by the motions of the 
extremities, there holds this same common principle, that 
the muscles moved with least resistance overcome are the 
first to betray rising excitement. 

§ 498. From the diffused or unrestricted discharges, let 
us pass to the restricted discharges. The special effects 
these produce are partly due to the relations established in 
the course of evolution between particular feelings and par¬ 
ticular sets of muscles habitually brought into play for the 
satisfaction of them, and partly due to the kindred relations 
between the muscular actions and the conscious motives 
existing at the moment. 

It is by the restricted discharge consequent on the in¬ 
herited nervo-muscular connexioiis, that the natural lan¬ 
guage of one leading class of feelings is made different from 
that of another leading class. For the restricted discharge 
which indicates any particular feeling externally, is a dis¬ 
charge partially exciting those muscles which that feel¬ 
ing employs during positive action. In § 213 it was 
pointed out that the emotional state prompting an action 
of any kind, is a partial excitement of the feelings accom¬ 
panying an action of that kind; and it was argued that 
this is shown by the natural language of the feelings. 

“ Fear, when strong, expresses itself in cries, in efforts to 
escape, in palpitations, in tremblings; and these are just 
the manifestations that go along with an actual suffering 
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of the evil feared. The destructive passion is shown in a 
general tension of the muscular system, in gnashing of 
teeth and protrusion 01 the claws, in dilated eyes and 
nostrils, in growls; and these are weaker forms of the 
actions that accompany the killing of prey.” Here it re¬ 
mains to specify the connexions thus indicated, more fully \ 
and to point out the ways in which the expression of 
passions in human beings is explained by them. 

Throughout the animal kingdom, non-pleasurable feelings 
are most frequently and most variously excited during an¬ 
tagonism. Among inferior types of creatures antagonism 
habitually implies combat, with all its struggles and pains. 
Though in man there are many sources of non-pleasurable 
feelings other than antagonism, and though antagonism 
itself ends in combat only when it rises to an extreme, yet 
as among inferior ancestral types antagonism is the com¬ 
monest and most conspicuous accompaniment of non- 
pleasurable feeling, and continues to be very generally an 
accompaniment in the human race, there is organically 
established a relation between non-pleasurable feeling and 
the muscular actions which antagonism habitually causes. 
Hence those external concomitants of non-pleasurable feel¬ 
ing which constitute what we call its expression, result from 
incipient muscular contractions of the kinds accompanying 
actual combat. 

But how does this explain the first and most general mark 
of non-pleasurable feeling—a frown ? What have antago¬ 
nism and combat to do with that corrugation of the brow 
which, when slight, may indicate a trifling ache or a 
small vexation, and when decided, may have for its cause 
bodily agony, or extreme grief, or violent anger ? The 
reply is not obvious, and yet when found, is satisfactory. 

If you want to see a distant object in bright sun¬ 
shine, you are aided by putting your hand above your 
eyes; and in the tropics, this shading of the eyes to gain 
distinctness of vision is far more needful than here. In the 
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absence of shade yielded by the hand or by a hat, the effort 
to see clearly in broad sunshine is always accompanied by a 
contraction of those muscles of the forehead which cause 
the eyebrows to be lowered and protruded; so making them 
serve as much as possible the same purpose that the hand 
serves. The use of a sliding hood to a telescope, to^ shield 
the object-glass from lateral light, and especially from the 
rays of the Sun, illustrates the use of the contracted eye- 
brows when vision is impeded by a glare. Now if we 
bear in mind that during the combats of superior animals, 
which have various movements of attack and defence, 
success largely depends on quickness and clearness of 
vision—if we l'emember that the skill of a fencer is shown 
partly in his power of instantly detecting the sign of a 
movement about to be made, so that he may be prepared to 
guard against it or to take advantage of it, and that in 
animals, as for example in cocks fighting, the intenfcness 
with which they watch each other shows how much depends 
on promptly anticipating one another's motions ; it will be 
manifest that a slight improvement of vision, obtained by 
keeping the Sun's rays out of the eyes, may often be of 
great importance, and where the combatants are nearly 
equal, may determine the victory. There is, indeed, no need 
to infer this a priori , for we have a posteriori proof: in 
prize fights it is a recognized disadvantage to have the 
Sun in front. Hence, we may infer that during the 

evolution of those types from which Man more immediately 
inherits, it must have happened that individuals in whom 
the nervous discharge accompanying the excitement of 
combat, caused an unusual contraction of these corrugating 
muscles of the forehead, would, other things equal, be the 
more likely to conquer and to leave posterity—survival of 
the fittest tending in their posterity to establish and increase 
this peculiarity. Support for this inference may be found 
in the fact that the male of the most formidable anthropoid 
ape, which has canine teeth nearly equal to those of a tiger, 
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with jaws and temporal muscles to match, is remarkable for 
an enormous supra-orbital ridge of bone, over which,, 
when angry, he is said to draw the hair-covered skin: 
so producing a formidable frown—that is, an efficient 
shade. But why should this mark of anger be 

also a mark of pain, physical or moral ? May we not 
in reply say that since pains, physical and moral, are 
throughout the lives of inferior animals as well as the life 
of Man, inextricably entangled with the other accompani¬ 
ments of combat, their physiological effects become en¬ 
tangled with the physiological effects of combat; so that the 
pain, no less than the anger, comes to excite sundry of 
those muscular actions which originally established them¬ 
selves by conducing to success in combat ? The laws of asso¬ 
ciation will, I think, justify this conclusion. 

Another trait of anger, the physiological meaning of which 
is not at once obvious, is dilatation of the nostrils. But since 
combat implies great exertion; and since great exertion 
entails a need for rapid aeration of the blood; and since 
this requires not only that the lungs shall be made active 
but also that the air-passages shall be well opened; it 
must happen that such a distribution of the nervous dis¬ 
charge as specially acted on the dilators of the nostrils, 
would give an advantage; and would, other things equal, 
be developed by survival of the fittest. The usefulness 
of such a nervo-muscular relation we shall see clearly on 
remembering that when, during combat, the mouth is 
filled up by a part of an antagonist's body that has been 
seized, the nostrils become the only air-passages available, 
and dilatation of them especially useful. 

That setting and grinding the teeth and retracting the lips 
are marks of anger established in this way, needs scarcely 
be pointed out; for these obviously result from excita¬ 
tions smaller in degree but like in kind with those by 
which in inferior animals, and sometimes in men, combat is 
actually carried on. And the like is true of tho clenching 
of the hands. 
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§ 499. That the vocal expressions of destructive passion 
are similarly explicable, will not be difficult to show. We 
have seen that before it has risen to a great height, the dif¬ 
fused discharge excites, among other small muscles, those 
which strain the vocal apparatus ; and further that in pro¬ 
portion as the discharge strengthens, the sounds become not 
only louder but more divergent from the medium pitch. 
Given these as tendencies necessarily resulting from the 
nervo-muscular structure, and they will be modified and 
developed in such ways as conduce to self-preservation. 
Hence the explanation of a growl. In such a creature as 
the dog, that has to defend himself against others of his own 
race, suppose only the automatic tendency to produce a 
sound along with a rising emotion ; then an individual in 
which the nervous discharge so affected the vocal muscles 
as to strain the larynx to a tone of unusually low pitch, and 
which so aroused in an approaching dog the association esta¬ 
blished in experience between hearing a deep tone and 
receiving injury from a furious antagonist, would produce 
alarm in the approaching dog. By so keeping off other 
dogs, especially when prey was being devoured, the indi¬ 
vidual-would profit • the tendency and ability to produce a 
tone of low pitch on such occasions would be increased in 
posterity; and the growl would become an established and 
well-understood sign of anger—eventually even being used 
consciously as a threat. 

In Man, kindred relations obviously hold. We have the 
words “ growling ” and “ grumbling ” commonly used to 
describe the vocal expression of more or less decided anger. 
Oaths, when uttered with much depth of passion, are 
uttered in the deepest bass. A curse, muttered between 
set teeth, is always in a low pitch. And in masses of 
people indignation habitually vents itself in groans. 

That anger also expresses itself vocally in screaming 
notes, is doubtless true. As already said, a rising tide of 
feeling, causing increased muscular strain, may adjust the 
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vocal apparatus to tones increasingly liiglier or increasingly 
lower—either of tkese implying muscular strain that is 
greater as departure from the medium tones is wider. 
Hence either extreme of pitch is apt to be produced ? and 
often there is a sudden change from the one to the other,* 
Possibly the reason why anger that is beginning uses the 
lower tones, and when it becomes violent uses tones of high 
pitch, is that tones much below the middle voice are made 
with less effort than tones much above it; and that hence, 
implying as they do a greater excess of nervous discharge, 
the higher tones are natural to the stronger passion. An 
additional reason for suspecting this is that the like anti¬ 
thesis holds with other feelings—that while a groan implies 
bodily pain or moral pain which is not intense, intensity of 
either is implied by a shriek or a scream* 

Kindred interpretations may be given to the phenomena 
of timbre , which further complicate the vocal manifestations 
of feeling. The quality of voice which characterizes an un¬ 
excited state, is that produced by vocal chords in a state of 
comparative relaxation; and the more sonorous character of 
the tones expressing much feeling, ending at length in that 
metallic ring which indicates great passion, implies in¬ 
creasing strain of the vocal chords. 

* flow nearly allied in origin and effect are these opposite divergences 
from the middle voice, is curiously shown in the fact that the emphatic syl¬ 
lable in a sentence, or th?t which most strongly expresses the emotional 
comment on the proposition, is indicated by either the lowest or the highest 
tone of the cadence. And it is interesting to observe that it is the opposite¬ 
ness of choice in this respect, that causes the most marked contrast between 
the Scotch cadence and the English cadence. This fact may be exemplified 
by the very propositions which state it; thus— In English we Ascend to 
the emphatic syllable. Aye, but in Scotch we just descend to the emphatic 
syllable. Here if the two sentences be read, the one with a sudden rise of 
tone at the accented syllable, followed by a gradual fall, and the other 
with a sudden fall of tone at the accented syllable, followed by a 
gradual rise, the characteristic contrast in mode of speeenwill be perceived; 
and it will be perceived also how either divergence from the middle note of 
the voice serves to indicate the attitude of the feelings in respect to the 
thought expressed. 
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§ 500. Joined with these various characters of emotional 
language as physiologically caused, first by the diffused 
nervous discharges and second by the restricted nervous 
discharges that are not consciously directed, there are 
some produced by restricted nervous discharges directed 
by deliberate motives. These often complicate the emo¬ 
tional manifestations, and make the interpretation of them 
difficult. I refer more particularly to those restraints 
intentionally put on the actions of the external organs, for 
the purpose of hiding or disguising the feelings. The 
secondary feelings prompting this concealment, have a 
natural language of their own; which in some cases is easily 
read even by those of ordinary intelligence, and is read by 
those of quick insight in cases where it is comparatively 
unobtrusive. 

Some of the most common are those in which the hands 
play a part. Often an agitation not clearly shown in the 
face is betrayed by fumbling movements of the fingers— 
perhaps in twisting and untwisting the corner of an apron. 
Or again, a state of mauvaise honte , otherwise tolerably- 
well concealed, is indicated by an obvious difficulty in 
finding fit positions for the hands. Similarly, pain or anger, 
the ordinary signs of which are consciously suppressed, may 
be indicated by a clenching of the fingers. In the 

movements of the face itself there occur some modifications 
of like origin. That compression of the lips which often 
goes along with anger not of a violent kind, probably 
originates in an effort to check the retraction of the lips and 
showing of the teeth, which is the spontaneous and original 
action in rising anger. And further, it seems not unlikely 
that those twitchings of the facial muscles which sometimes 
betray agitation, result from momentary failures in the 
endeavour to check muscular actions appropriate to the 
passing feelings. One form of this secondary 

natural language of a feeling, arising from efforts to conceal 
its primary natural language, we have in certain relations 
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between the positions of the eyes and of the head. .When 
glancing at some adjacent object, the required adjustment 
of the eyes (supposing the object to be on one side) is made 
partly by turning the head and partly by turning the eyes : 
the amounts of lateral motion given to the two, main¬ 
taining a toierably-regular ratio. Conformity to this ratio 
therefore becomes an accompaniment of unconcealed curi¬ 
osity. Now when there is a desire to see something on one 
side of the visual field without being supposed to see it, the 
tendency is to check the conspicuous movement of the 
head, and to make the required adjustment entirely with 
the eyes; which are, therefore, drawn very much to one 
side. Hence when the eyes are turned to one side while 
the face is not turned to the same side, we get the natural 
language of what is called slyness * 

§ 501. One further set of complications I have left thus 
far unnamed ; both because they would have confused the 
exposition had they been earlier noticed, and because, 
having a widely-different origin, they come under a diffe¬ 
rent and almost-opposite law. I refer to the effects wrought 
by feelings on the vascular system, on the consequent 
supply of blood to the nervous centres, and on the result- 
ing genesis of nervous energy. In many cases the 
secondary effects thus produced counteract the primary 
effects above described ; and not unfrequently invert them. 

The restraining action of the vagus nerve on the heart, 
appears to be the chief cause of these complications. 
When there is a very intense feeling, bodily or mental, 
painful or pleasurable—the over-irritated vagus arrests the 

* Many illustrations of this are afforded by portraits of the period of 
the Restoration and after. There had grown up among portrait painters a 
desire to avoid formality, and an endeavour to get picturesqueness by an 
unsymmetrieal distribution—especially in the attitudes of head and eyes. 
But not recognizing this law of the normal unsymmetry, they habitually 
chose distributions which give the sly expression. 
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heart's action and causes fainting. Here we see that in 
consequence of the sudden stoppage in the current of blood 
through the brain, and sudden cessation of nervous dis¬ 
charges, the muscles relax and the body falls : the feeling, 
instead of causing increased muscular action, paralyzes 
the muscles entirely. This interpretation of the 

extreme case being borne in mind, the interpretation of 
other cases becomes easy. When strong feeling acting 
through the vagus , does not absolutely stop the heart, but 
only makes its beats slower or feebler or both, there will 
result muscular prostration that is greater or less accord¬ 
ing as this effect on the heart is greater or less. And so 
there must come a conflict between the direct stimulation 
of the muscular system by a discharge that increases as 
the feeling increases, and the indirect relaxation of it caused 
by enfeeblement of the circulation through the nervous 
centres and through the muscles themselves. 

Two classes of external manifestations are thus explained. 
The first and simplest is diminished strength. The pros¬ 
tration of great grief, rhe enervation attending utter de¬ 
spair, the almost entire helplessness which extreme fear 
produces, are examples of this effect. It is an effect shown 
by loss of power in the vocal muscles as well as by more 
general loss of power. For while during stages in which 
they have not too much retarded the heart’s action, these 
passions are expressed in screams as well as in gesti¬ 
culations, when prostration of the heart has been caused, 
there is feebleness of voice as well as general loss of 
power. The other class of manifestations, often 

simultaneous with this, we have in the tremblings which 
violent emotions bring on. That the general cause of this 
trait is the same, we shall see on remembering that trem¬ 
bling is a mark of failing nervous discharge brought about 
in other ways. Habitually the hand loses its steadiness 
in the latter part of life when the energies are failing. After 
a debilitating illness it is more or less shaky. In the 
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drunkard the chronic nervous prostration due to over¬ 
stimulation, is similarly shown by the spilling of his drink 
as he carries it to his lips. Palsy is a still more con¬ 
spicuous effect of like kind, similarly resulting from failure 
of nervous discharge. Why this failure in its various 
degrees produces these various amounts of trembling and 
shaking, is easy to see. The attitude of an extended limb 
is maintained by the contractions of muscles that pull 
against one another more or less directly. If the . op¬ 
posing muscles are simultaneously supplied with waves of 
molecular motion with such rapidity that each wave comes 
before the effect of the last has ceased, the limb is kept 
steady. But if the genesis of nervous energy so far fails 
that the successive waves do not reach all the muscles 
with regularity, but now one gets a deficient supply and 
now another, their respective states of contraction become 
variable—a flexor not duly antagonized by an extensor, 
causes motion one way, and then the extensor re¬ 

ceiving a renewed discharge causes motion the other 
way; whence result oscillations that are great in pro¬ 
portion as the breaks in the nervous discharges are 

l 011 ^ At the same time the vocal organs may be 

affected in the same way: the balanced antagonism of 

their muscles being interfered with, the voice becomes 
tremulous. Hence, then, this common trait of passions that 
reach a high degree of intensity. Page causes shaking as 
well as fear—the vocal organs, like the hands, often becom¬ 
ing unsteady under both passions. There is a trembling 
of great anxiety and expectation \ and the voice may grow 
tremulous with great joy or with a strong wave of the 
tender emotion. Hence the dramatic expressiveness of 
the vibrato in singing—an expressiveness such that singers 
are prone to use it with undue frequency. 

And here we may remark that in consequence of this 
double mode of action of strong feelings, there is often a 
mixture of the two sets cf effects on the muscular system__ 
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wrnne effects that imply inrrmHed contractions going along 

with other effects that imply declaimed c<mt motions. The 
unsteadiness of strung pn^ion may ho joined with violent 
exertion; and, m we see in the vihmt > tones, there may go 
p irtial failure in tie* mu teulur iminuet* of the voeal organa 
at the name time that the muscles are being eontraeted fa* 
that threat extent reguimi fir the production of hmd sounds. 

Influences of one oilier order which strong feelings have 
on the vamntar ny gem, mint he not iced. I rider to those 
*ho*vu hv change i t»l colour - hy blushing and growing pale* 
Wlide wimo of nervoii i energy are being propagated 
throughout the rent of the nervous system, tlioy are being 
sent along the vai* Muster nerves, which, therefore, art! apt 
In jUH»♦ luce on t||M bli'uid v»* c.efa effects that* vary with the 
vana!i* urn of tie-* fe^bfig’C The calibre of each artery in 
changed in ogn * ate wnyi by discharges from two sources—* 
aome bmng brought througii the fibre that comes from the 
<vtv*»r*“ yoei d n smu and mute being brought through the 
fibre tbtt c hi*' i iVfUn the sympathetic system; and the 
calibre m a! .o » hung' d by the prentice of the current which 
the hear! * * c-mlra-1 loin nmd through the artery* Hence* 
the iwiioM of m<rv»un iuHuenoo that, are the correlative# of 
feelings, may ah* r the diameter* of the arteries in sundry 
way n iiccnrdifig iri tiny iitidet, m*nt one or other of these 
wets of fibres and according tin they excite or prostrate the 
heart now cun dug that blushing which diktat ion of the small 
tirtork i ioioilveg ami may the sudden paleness due to eon* 
striehnn of tleaig *,r efie f,o failure in the supply of blond* 
Hence fIn^ issumii why* not only in different persons but 
in the same person at different momenta, a passion may bn 
tdmwii now by redfiois and now by pallor* 

fjjk died. Id go further into these manifestations of emotion* 

wmhd be at vari nice with the purpose of the chapter* 11- 
Uedratioici enough have bem* given to make ccmiprehcrnttiole 
ftie 4i icfidne which here concerns us. 
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Wo luwo aeon that in virtue of* the general law of nervo* 
motor action, every feeling- has t’er its primary concomitant 
a diffused nervous discharge, which exrites the muscles at 
large, including those that ttievw the weal organs, in 
<legree proportionate tc the strength of the feeling; and 
that therefore muscular activity inereiwing in amount be¬ 
comes the natural language of feeling moron dug in amount 
—be the nature of the fueling what it may, A, 

secondary concomitant of feeling in general as it, rises in 
intensity, we have seen to he an excitement hy the diffused 
discharge, first of the small muscles attached to easily- 
moved parts, afterwards of more numerous and larger 
muscles moving heavier parts, ami eventually of the whole 
body. From which we get a further natural measure of 
feeling, apart from kind. I'a-ciing from (he dif. 

fused discharges to the restricted discharge-t, we have noted 
how there has been established in the course of evolution, 
a connexion between the nervous ph-xmej in which any 
feeling is localised and the sets of mu;rles habitually 
brought into play for the satiif'etiou of the feeling. 
Whence if happens that the rise of this feeling shows it elf 
by a partial contraction of these musclei ( earning tho.io 
external appearances called the natural language of the 
feeling. We further observed that among these 

restricted discharges, some which are ennseiotidy directed, 
ottem further complicate the appearance s by super-podug on 
the primary effects certain secondary efforts, resulting from 
fcho endeavour to eonmd the primary ones -leeomlury 
etreefs which, however, themselves cuudilute a natural hut* 
gunge of suppressed feeling, admitting of partial interpro- 
_ Lastly, we .saw that bntv, when feeling 

is excessive, the nervous dbelnrge affects tie* vascular 
eystom, there comes into play an itulireef mmse of depressed 
muscular action, tending to noutrali/io tie* direr*! cause of 
excited muscular action —the joint operation of these until* 
gouist causes producing a mixture of elfeei,s, of which now 
some predominate and nmv others. 
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Thorn in tm fktttihibti, thmu for tho ourronfc notion tliafc 

thorn urn dodifttod WTnngomrnU for fho oxproHHion of 
tooling Tho Hypothesis of Evolution yields m hero, as 

elsewhere, im mioijiiHto solution of tin' fads. I bop down 
ir the norviuum,4rttlar stnietures, ns they have been evolved 
by Ooiivoioo between the organism and itn environment, 
tiro fit ho fhmtd tlio onuses of nil those manifestations* 
By cninhmiilntu in ever-varying degrees and proportions, 
of tlio discharge i flint an' general, that are npoiuid, that am 
<sunv*ou/dy*dtreefed, $e M thorn arise highlymompiieated 
result*, ditforim: more or less fur tnu»h individual, and for 
inoit of fd'4 ooiMfitiifituinl Wo infer a priori whafe 

wo find d peibrmn ehangmg sets of appearances having 
eertitin rhuraeh-r» in common, joined with sets of appear- 
liiiooi that have lets in common and nr** tnoro variable* 
Bmdttig fhiit fIi.fi in the infiiro of things thorn havo 
gf'oui tip ite-^ ootuio,\itui i between infernal feelings and 
ovioriaS uoiiiitr fj,fnon t we iuu> tn»w go on to Impure what 
lui honoo tv -uSmd during tlio interoonrso of individuals* 
with mw atkutiivr. 




CHAPTER V. 

SOCIALITY AND SYMPATHY. 

$ 503. If we study the habits of animals of different 
kinds, with the view of learning what makes the individuals 
of some species live separately and those of other species 
live together, we discover two sets of causes uniting or con¬ 
flicting in various ways and degrees. There are two most 
general functions, self-maintenance and race-maintenance, 
to which all more special functions are subservient. Each of 
these has a share in determining whether the habits shall 
be solitary or gregarious, or partly the one and partly the 
other. For according to the circumstances of the species in 
respect to food, and in respect to rearing of offspring, ad¬ 
vantage is gained here by the one habit, here by the other, 
and here by some alternation of the two. A few instances 
will make this clear. 

An animal of a predatory kind, which has prey that can 
be caught and killed without help, profits by living alone : 
especially if its prey is much scattered, and is secured 
by stealthy approach or by lying in ambush. Gregarious¬ 
ness would here be a positive disadvantage. Hence the 
tendency of large carnivores, and also of small carnivores 
that have feeble and widely-distributed prey, to lead solitary 
lives. Others there are, however, as the wolves and their 
allies, which, having large prey, profit by co-operation ; and 
gregariousness becomes, in part, their habit. Among 
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twrhmnwm animal 4 , grugurbu?meH£ in unmoral for tlio 
mmm that the distribution of bud m nut, aueh as would 
make dispersion decidedly advantageous, whilo certain 
benefits nr MU from living together; mum especially tho 
benefit tIt it tliu eyes amt earn uf alt members of a herd are 
available br detuning danger; ami hence, mi tlmapproaoh 
of an enmity* eaeti member uf the herd law a greater chance 
of being atiunmsi ta time to e ,cape than if it were alone, 
Ciln iMtmly * them under such conditions as to bod, any variety 
tit a hurbit ermM Hjteebn which laid a tendency for its mem¬ 
bers fu feud within oghi of mm another, would bo the more 
likely bt survive, and gregarbu m*m vvonhi ho Increased and 

ref .douhed. 

fltrd » brut 4 i familiar iltnuf rod bin hot it of the genesis of 

f!?e .*• limb * it i umMtifunu fu imlf.mmtiteuuuco, ami also of 
tile gene a 1 ef flu 111 a I conducing t»» rnee-mumtonauce, Note 

lirst the epiitriMts brought about by differences in kind and 
distribution of food The eagles and hawks are 

Helitar) in then- leuet i; ;i < fun are the owls; m too are the 

heron* mmag fSuur feeding tiinoi, A mmueut’s thought 
will bum, tint no uu of the e epuetea would gain anything 
by hub mg m emt wt ; but # emitrariwiae, would lost* a great# 
deal. * k* t he oUmr hand, among lords living on seeds and 
tui in '.ee* it \s hieSj are u» di Urihuted that eaeh bird would 
get hub ur no urnm by wholly sejomling it a*,tf from others 
wo me a futideiiey to givgarnm sii'e, This tendency is not 
uniform, however . ostu apermi atimving it, ail fcho year 
through, and other 1 droving tf during unit part of the year 
only, Th ‘difference m tr;i<vuhb to the mjuiremonts of the 
efeeio i in ro’ipei'i iii raeo.ifiniiitunatean For con- 

aider fim oMiitrna* between the roohg which are gregarious 
nil tiiH % u m round, and the miulbr bin it which, though 
gfugirtmu m wmbr, are diverted during the breeding 
aeaOMfn Uiuurve, e fmmdfyv die euiitrast in this rmpeot be¬ 
tween the muki and nn allied family -the starling*. Rooks 
It dug bird. 1 of con ti$ braille strength and powers of lighting 
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are in little danger from hawks: probably the moat power* 
ful hawk is no match for several rooks, lienee concealment 
of their neats by rooks from birds of prey is not neces¬ 
sary, The only recpiiaife is that their nests shall be beyond 
reach of ground-enemies ; so that they are quite safe on the 
tops of trees, though quite visible, Contrariwise, with 
small birds having hawks for enemies, concealment of the 
nest is essential; and obviously were a number of small 
birds to build dost' together, the needful concealment would 
be impossible. Hence the, dispersion habitual with them 
during the breeding season. Hence the contrast between 
the rooks which do not disperse to breed and the starlings 
which do, but* which flock together ami often associate 
with their kindred the rooks in the winter. 

Mot to trace further this complicated group of phenomena, 
if will be manifest enough for our present pimp**ne, that in 
each species the size, strength, means of defence, kind of 
food, distribution of food, manner of roaring offspring, 4c, f 
must variously co-operate and routUci to determine how far 
a gregarious life m bendieial, and how far a solitary life, 

§ 5(4. Recognizing the truth that sociality, while in 
some cases negatived by the wants of the species, becomes in 
other cases naturally established as furthering the preserva¬ 
tion of the species, we have now to roomier what menial 
traits accompany sociality—wind feeling it implies and cul¬ 
tivates* 

Sociality can begin only where, through some alight 
variation, there is less tendency than usual for the indivi¬ 
duals to disperse widely. The oflbpriiig of tin' name jtticeiiitq 
naturally kepi together during their early day q may imut 
their pnmemm to stay together maintained for a longer (into 
—they may tend to pari only at a somewhat later age, If 
the family profits by this alight modification, dispersion will 
m subsequent generations ho more amt more postponed, 
until it cumes enurely* That slight variations of mental 
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nature suftteient to in it into thin process may bo fairly 
assumed, all ettr doineuie animals show us: ditleronees in 
thetr character i ami likings are conspicuous. 

Sociably having thus commenced, ami survival of the 
fill-:! feuding 4; v t ! * mutuum ami increase it, it will 
be further sironuihoned hy the inherited effects of habit, 
Tim perceptmu *4 kindred being*, perpetually seen, hoard, 
ami smelt, wilt tf* form n predominant part of 00 m 

scion nmo; • w* ptvduttmattt a part thut absence of it will 
inevitably cause di li'Hiiitiiff, \\ 1) havo but to observe how 

t ho uigml bird want 1 111 escape, ami itu\v the dog, melancholy 
while oh.ttued up» i I in ro 4 as.ton w lion liberated, to bo re** 
mirnh'd that every land of perceptive activity habitual to a 
raoM impoo 1 a *mrtvf give d-rnre, and a eurrelat ivo discomfort 
if Hut do'nro si tint rouJ 1 Jmd, Hv**u during an individual 
bid* a * irnii around u 1 moo inudly show, a trick or habit of 
fjuM'o a .penal am! lnu il Lind 0*0111-1 to have a correspond** 
mg luuoug wh- h 1 > woh difficulty redded* (’toarly, then* 
11$ a tp,vo i to wimh gr> garmu fun is advantageous, the 
do nr*' bo | of'* k r wdl, gcucraftou aft or generation, bn 
fuead la the Jabst *4“ being together, How utrong this 
<b‘ are d -1 become wo in domestic nidmak, Ilomcm 
Iff ulmm are *4d--u d-pu 1 ird in rottaHjurtiee, and show 
thom .civ*- > o aym b »r companionship, A lost, whoop is mam** 
fosh tmlmppy unfit it ag-un finds tho flunk, The ntrongth 
of tho d* nr*’ 1 >, utd- ui, sunk that, in tho absence of members 
of tbs m Mini ipOfUr.i, grogartou 1 animats will form coin** 
pane »n 4opi we h utombrt'** of other species, 

Wnlosil bmkm evidence wo may safely infer that 
iiumiig » ro.duro s 1-4 4 «*p by stop into fpvgarionsncHH, thorn 
Will b?.tto by inti’ ho oiiaiili tlmd it pleasure in being 
i ig*4 Imr 1 pk* % sru m tho rsnmoisiti mo»i of mio anofhork 
ju“o mu-* 4 plo fc miv .ampler than, and tjuitodistiiict from, 
tho m budi-'f *''it- s whitdi tt t?ako 1 puidlihn It is a plennuro 
of like ^r.o!o ttitfi th it dtiplsyud by tho dug on getting off 
tiie high r*»a4 into a f;ohh wtioro the morn sight of gnaw 
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and coni act of the feet with it produce a delight ahowmj 
itself in scouring around* In the cue ease, ns in the other 
there m a set of nervous structures correlated with a net o 
external conditions. The presence of tin* external eondk 
tiorm is needful for the exercise of the structures* In tin 
absence of the conditions there arises n craving, ami, whin 
the conditions are supplied* a corresponding gratification. 

§ f»05, From the mental states produced in it gregariom 
animal hy tins presence of ethers like itself* we pass tc 
the mental states produced in it by the mimm of otlien 
like itself. The transition is insensible ; for conscious, 
ness of the presence rarely exists apart from conscious- 
ness of the actions. Here* however* we may hunt ourselves 
to actums that have marked significance. 

As indicated above, an advantage gained by gregarious- 
ness which in probably I lie first, and remains among tunny 
creatures the most important* is the comparative safety 
secured by earlier detection of enemies. The emotion cii 
fear expresses itself in movement i of escape, preceded and 
accompanied* it may be, hy smtmh of seme kind. Members 
of a herd simultaneously alarmed by a didimt moving 
object or by some noise it makes hmidfuneowdy making 
the movements and sounds uceompam mg alarm- -severally 
Bee and hear these m being made by the re it at the same 
time that they are themselves making them, and at the same 
time that there is present the feeling which prompti them. 
Frequent repetition inevitably establishes an Hsuwiuthm 
between the cammmmmm of tear and the eomtehm me^i of 
these signs of fear in others- the sound i and movement** 
cannot be perceived without there being armined the feeling 
habitually joined with them when they w*-m before p^ r * 
reived. Hence it inevitably happens that, what u catted 
flic natural language of tear becomes* hi a gregarious race* 
the means of exciting tear in those to whom no tearful 
object k peiceptatde. The alarmed iiwmb* rs of a flock* 
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mm and heard hy thi* red, excite in the rest tho emotion 
they are di ijduying; and the rest, prompted hy tho emotion 
thus sympathetica!!) ousted, begin to make like movements 

and sound n Kvtdenth the process thus initiated 

tiiH.nl , hy odeumof tho effects of habit, furthered by 
survival of the fittest, render organic a quick anti complete 
ny input hy of tfiu mittple kind, Kventuaily a tmnv hearing 1 

of the sound of alarm peculiar to {tie species, will hy itself 
nron-w the etmU u*n of alarm, I*W tin* meaning of this sou ml 
litvmmH known tm! only in the way pointed out but in 
another warn Ibmlt i i mm mums of the sound made hy 
it solf when in tear ; and the lieu,ring of a like sound, tending 
to recall tie* sound nude by itself, tends to arouse tho 

tpVM01f*:i.m ifig fhebng, 

fine e tin pinon mo eon ipiemms among gregarious crea¬ 
ture M*o cm i aSi im ofjesi mtfluo, \ flock of birds towards 

w Inch it m.m approaches w til t poorly watch fur n while ; 

hut winii nje tin* o tin o near it, excited by if?'! move- 
in* m t * if t m 4 p *, t!y d .o ; and in a iitmtient the rest arc in 
the min Tin ’mum happens with dump, bong tiny stand 
shipnih go mg, but when one runs, nit run; and so 
strong e f !?o t *, np it ache t*mdeney arm mg them that they 
will ius rblv in* through I he mum movement aft tho same 
upot if gecg win !V tlmtv u nothing to be leapt over, Com- 
funoH along with the ; e motions of alarm there are sounds of 
alarm, whuli tuny mmdarly be olmerved to spread, Rooks 
on f|pi owntiftd no -moiiff hmir the hud caw of one that 
nttddefih n mo limn tie y join in chorus as they rise, 

5 both firumd guepaifrttc fmu\ thus readily established 

in grog i.rifii 4 animal > Uvarnm from hour to hour causes 
y| fear act m common on many* ami because the signs 
ilf bar no* m com pimemu there are sympathetic feel¬ 
ings of other kmd i eWablidicd lifter a kindred manner* 
(Jreiififfoi bung together are siinuRnnemudy affected by 
imiToiiiniitig eottdiHoti * ot a favourable kind ; are therefore 
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liable to be simultaneously thrown into pleasurable stat#^ * 
are therefore habitually witnesses of the sounds and moV^ 
ments accompanying such states, in others as well as * ** 
themselves; and hence, in a way like that above explain*?* ^ * 
are apt to have pleasurable feelings sympathetically excite?* ** 
Lambs in the spring show us that the friskiness of 
is a cause of friskiness in those near it—if one leaf?* 4 9 
others leap. Among horses, pleasurable excitement spread-^* 
as every hunting-field shows. A pack of dogs, too, tak^* 4 
up the cry when a leader begins to g’ive tongue. In tl* 4 * 
poultry-yard kindred facts may be noticed. Early in tl*** 
day that quacking of the ducks which is significant of sati^^ 
faction, comes and goes in chorus: when one sets the 
ample, the rest follow. The like happens with geese au.cA 
with fowls. Gregarious birds in a wild state furnish further* 
illustrations. In a rookery the cawing rises into bursts of 
many voices, and then almost dying away, again suddenly* 
spreads sympathetically; and the like holds with the scream*** 
ings of parrots and macaws. 

This sympathy is most variously exhibited by that most 
intelligent of the gregarious animals which come under 
daily observation—the dog. Beyond sympathetic cries o £ 
excitement among dogs when chasing their prey in company’* 
there is the sympathetic barking which every quarrel in tho 
streets sets up, and which, under another form, is sometimes 
so annoying in the night; and there is also the sympathetic * 
howling to be heard from dogs kept together in a kennel* 
Here, again, the feelings that are communicated from on© 
to another, are feelings often simultaneously produced im 
many by a common cause. Able, however, as the dog is to 
perceive more complex and less conspicuous marks of feeling 
it displays a degree and variety of sympathy considerably 
beyond this. Having long had men as well as members of 
their own species for companions, dogs have acquired 
tendencies to be sympathetically excited by manifestations 
of human feeling. I do not refer simply to the fact that 
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enrautbiiOB a dog will howl wvmpathetically whon ho hoars 
mnging, an«l will won oivahofudiy follow tho voieo up tho 
gamut ; tV-r this is hot a slight m<nlifu^ttiun of tho o(foet) 
prodtnvd in him by tin* sounds othor dogs mako. But; 1 
rotor lit tho taut that m*u?io tit *gs mat sympathotioully nllbefcod 
by tit*' uSunt matiilVabifbiia ut* pain nml ploamtro in ihosa 
thoy nm nffaohod to -will shutd with drooping tail and 
gravn wistful ga/o whom dm faoo and attitudo of a nuwtor 
aliitw anti will display joy on mung a smilo. 

§ htf?, Horo wo aiv naturally iutroduood to tho truth that 
tho tb'grta? and rango of sympathy dopond on tho oloarnoHS 
ntut o^brnt of orpro'irntuhoti* A sympnthutio tooling is ono 
that M u»d ui!i?o'ii«af.“ly r\rit«*d by tho natural onuno of rntoh 
a foohitg. but ono that ii modintoly oxuitod by tho prosonta- 
Hon of jgns habitually ai.nomtud witli suoh a fooling. 
(*oni«ujuo*it|y * tt pro .mipposto ability to portvivo and com- 
tiino tho >n nsgni, a'4 w * * 11 a4 ability to ropmsout thotr unpli¬ 
ca? mn »* o\t» rual i«r ititoriod, or both. Sti that thorn cam 
Ini ty mpnlhy *aby in j^|o>Thou ?*a f horo is power of rupro* 
HoniiPouu 

For fin c r» a on st ii that among inferior gregarious 
amma) i dm r m.*;o *d ivmpnthy is au narrow, Tho signs of 
|h"a mre w hen it brtiuiiri grout* find tho signs of four, which 
ia tho iu*ut common jiasin abate uroum iu them felluw-fbolmgH* 
With of Ion* emotion * there ii no sympathy; editor bccauHO 
tho signs of tle-m aro comparatively incomipiouuus or because 
tho nniitM of t to in do nut not simultaucnti tly on alb A own 
that Ion but her laiiiloih^M imt by her uuMubutations of fool* 
tug excite hkfi t\ rung i m other envoi j first, for tho reason 
that her If* it d»«u not. diflbi tniodt from tho bloat caused by 
temple du 'ombui ; if^inob for tin! roa »utt that othor owoh 
halo iimI habounity had aiodi alight modifiunthma of hhait 
aiaooiati ‘4 in tin in olon with tho pntna prod maul hy Itms oi 
olthpriug ; mo! third, fbf tho romsoit that whnf othor mauifiia- 
fciif.ioim roiiio fmfii tho bomivod owo in tin* ihnpo of moikma 
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mi facial modifications, arc inappreciable fa ilia rest, aiul 
could nofc be mentally combined even if they were appreci¬ 
able. Tin to have neither been the mjuidte experiences, 
nor does tlioro exist such power of representation m canid 
combine the experiences, did ttiev ex Mi into the needful 
antecedent, to the feeling. 

Hence increase of intelligence is one condition, fbough by 
no means the sole condition* to increase in extent of 
sympathy. Became they lack intelligence* herbivorous 
creatures, though their habits in scarcely any ways ehock the 
growth of sympathy, never!helms remain unsympathetic in 
all direction* save those above described. While the dog, 
trained by the habits of Itw species in the perception of more 
complex and varied appearances, has gained a considerably* 
greater breadth of sympathy, not withstanding that restrain* 
which the predatory life puts on its extension. 

§ 508. One further group of general roiewlrm? ions mn4 

be set down. The genesis of sympathy imply mg in the first 
place the presence of other beings, and implying in the second 
place subjection to influences simnltuneou 4y operating on 
these other beings, and culling forth murks of feeling from 

them; it results that sympathy k cultivated by till relations 
among mdividntds which fulfil them condition. Of such 
relations we have thus fur recognized but one the relation 

which gregariouHuesH implies. Hut there are two others 
the sexual relation aml the parental relation. These co¬ 
operate in various degrees * mid the most marked effects ant 

produced where they both act along with simple ® 0 |* btity. 
A paragraph may hit giv.ai Jo raCt. 

Tho st'xual relation can bn esp.i.'t.il f.t tuHh«*r thf 
d.tvrlupiiKml, (l f sympathy in a r-ui ddia-ahti- «u!} 

if it has <'iin,stiii*rabli* p>irnr*ii**iuv, Whoro (hi* tvariti;^ 
ofl.sprinj'is »» rarrii'4 un ui to k* «-ji rli^* p,truth t btjjothti* 
during tint interval ivtjuiivd for bmt-Oe up a ,in K h* brood, 
and Htill mom whom it in m oumod <<u tu t.» kn*j» thorn 
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together during the r^^rinit of successive broods, them are 
maintained flit' c*mdurm i under which arise certain sym¬ 
pathetic c\cit ttlm-t he\und th<«we entailed by givgariousncHS 
alone, An in their common relation to progeny, parents 

are liable to hue certain plea nimble amt painful feelings fro- 
tpjeUtH rail'd out fV> i!U fSirm by the aimr UMHi' all tllC SUMO 
lime in m tried w ay. a limy will become aympathettr in respect 

of mioh fdehttg ; ; ami in "a* tar ;m such feelings are in part 
nude up id reiv m uerat ftvliug n expressed by mure general 
MUnn fmy ^dl tevmiso r* lafively Hyiiijiaflietit* in respect of 
tlm iui'-re m ti ml fb^Ssmf u finals furnish instances 

of the fuhihueut of 1 he ie conditions fulluwed by production 
of ib-if* $v util u Tie* emit rad. between polygamous birds, 
the n; i s e , * f whTh tale n»i »tmre , in rearing the offspring, 
ufsd m*m> >o tan in lord n the male i *»f which take large shares 
iu teas mg to m, mpph*’i ugnt ftcaut evidence, Where the 
m J., join i m, h edmp I lie venue after they are hatched, us 
IU , f ,*.> ,*nr m d ,e lard », there i t .yinpafliy in tear, w hen the 
, if prom r- e die' / a* j and probably in other feelings nut. 
?)U nM*i ne ,ei. i;,, A i:«* mgt lm marl on ami swifts, the male 
nfirii tied, the female during iucub«ti«m; mid Imre we 
p.-reme m tie- nmuhuneeu < twittering uf groups sitting 
Hi the ♦ art, ur in tie* wmulimmmrt semuutitg an they fly 
nh^ni i«*ipaiier m the evening, that there is a more 
n*i e iu.jjt.tin than, am mg barn "door fmvlm Mod marked, 
heWl'irr, r-mhe DUitnid. in tlm poult ry-yard between fowls 
,, u d p«,.o m, i. Tim ,‘imo pair uf jegeofts brings up hucooh- 
r mr f tr< f d , flu f If lie while miltiig it fed by the male, and 
flu mule I Tim f|,|| UfUt Us! AutV'' lit fledlllg t!lO jOUIlg I fttf- 
indime it em web j art mil) mmm rated f.»«»d f rum his crop. 
Hurl , and * jt-emll) nm-mg the Ninety named doves, ihe 
mi?g m tJ*) 3, g?* e a i te farm -It Ibmdtnr metaphors, 

fdihm |T hteg m .i! miltimited in each pimmt hy iU 
dm * f nldmn- to pr-geuy, Feeling having this origin Is 
^ mimmndv rnrngTd with the {ummtal feeling, which is a 
itml rniel m,jdrr that the two eaimot be 
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clearly distinguished. But since parent, mid offspring are 
by tludr intimate relation often exposed tu common eaimoa 
oi pleasure ami pain, there must he a special exercise of 
Rympathy between thorn, or rnthor. of sympathy in the 
parent towards tho offspring; for tm* offspring, being but 
partially developed, cannot so interpret tlu> natural lan- 
guago as to mako tho effects reciprocal, It will habitually 
happen that, tho signs .if sutU’arti.iu consequent on abuu. 
dauooof food,will bo shown by offspring and parent- together, 
as wo 11 as kindred signs consequent on gonial warmth; 

* !UI< 1 fho marks of discomfort, sav from irndomonoy, as well an 

those of alarm from danger, will be frequently Himultaueons. 
Honoo there are furnished the conditions umb-t* which 
specialities of sympat hy ran arise. 

These brief imlieations of an extensive class of facts, will 
make it adequately clear that there an* three cause* of 
sympathy, due respectively to tie* three relations -between 
members of a specie.,, between male and female, and be¬ 
tween parent, and offspring. Co-operating m these causes 
do in various wavs an I degrees, according a< the rirrurn- 
Ht.amv.H ot the up.vies determine one <u* other sot of 
habits as most conducive to survival, it tv inferable that 
whore Uie eireumstauees allow eo.operaf ton..fall the causes, 
tho effects are likely to be the greatest.. Among inferior 
animals, ‘'‘’-epemtion of all tic causes it not frequent: rooks 

supplying ns with one of the few instances coaly ob .ervahle. 
And even where id! tho causes ro-operate the elfeet. pro- 
dumhlo depends on the accompanying degree of intelh. 
genre; .since the capacity for being -.y in put helically offvfctl, 
implies the rapacity for having an id»*d fe. ling ,,f kind 
aroused by perception of tie- sounds and motions implying 
a real feeling of the sane* kind in another, 

§ 509. It is only when we come p, the highest r «rea of 
creatures that, this hut condition is largely fulfilled. Merely 
noting that, among the lower primates, where considerable 
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mfellttfcmv goes ?dong with sneiulity ami prolonged euro of 
by th“ females, sympathy in shown in various 
wayn no may now limit our attention to the human race. 
Here wo have all throe dttvei imis^h of sympathy in action, 
utmtr with the m-e.muiiul condition -elevated intelligence. 

Toe lowest typoi of mankind, exhibiting iHlow-feeling in 
tho Ioa4okotito4 and Ion4-varied ways, are those least sub* 
jeef to tin* is * oM.omrutimr outlaw, and fulfilling in the least 
d ytroH dm nootlfd! condition, Among the Andamanese, 
there it iim pormaneni marriage; a mother, as noon an her 
etidd b born, H Mi tsuhetpud by tin' father to rear it; and 
lienee there h warning that eiiltiire of sympathy resulting 
bmn the duvet paternal relation, as wall m that resulting 
frem the yetif inters a of pareiifi in ofthprmg, Similarly, 
v.here p-dy otdry previdn and paternity i< uncertain or 
wholly uni, n avn, ihmv i ; mu likely to be „u active a svui- 
pmhy *T m*m toward- 1 children ai where the monogamous 
r«Tue m tn A v hh 4 nut clear, Moreover, bet ween tin? 
j mmt i t b'fi; ,rj^' s p dwuidry u M i favourable to culture 
of the nyiop-eim-thin it monogamy* Amt when we re¬ 
member the a! am web tie mo in term r forma of domestic 
relation o ifv ivfmem \ are little more than rudimen¬ 

tary, while th-« imeihgmwe i.i n*4, great, we have no difficulty 
in seeing wlu among tin 4 lowed races the sympathies are 
weak nod nnre «a, 

< ouvermly, the raeoi tftnl have become moat sympathetic 
gw* thorn in which monogamy has been long established; 
those m winch the eioopemiton of parents for rearing 
children ii emnuemd to a CMmpmwtnviydafe period in the 
live i u( fluids* n ; tlec m whieii norm! development has 
iiiaij** the eonuci of mft/vit i with mm another constant, 
rniicSi closer, and tic re varied; and those in which represen- 
mtmme j * of th-mpfj. ha < been gradually increased m 
fioriety hai gradually advanced. 

And hero we nre led to remark I hat the relaf ively-nlow 
development of g mputhy during eivilmufiou, notwith fund- 
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ing the high degree of sociality and tin> favourable domestic 
relations, has boon in a considerable degree du>* to the slow 
development, of representative p-over. The gruuit.ms in- 
flietion of pain, of which so much win! mi in the past and 
of which so much goes on now, obviously implies feeble 
representation of paiii in the minds of tho.e who indict 
it. Did the signs of the pains they give arouse in them 
ideal pains of any vividness, they would he deterred. And 
those in whom the strong language of plot deal suffering 
excites so faint a representation of the suffering, own not be 
expected to have any sympathy with hs-hugi of which the 
natural language is complex and tot e.m .pictem i. 

§ ft 10. Hitt though inadequacy of intelligence involves 
limitation of syuipdhy, and explains ah lottos M f sympathy 
with feelings that are slight in degree and show them a Ives 
in obscure or involved ways, if, does by it .elf explain 
absence of sympathy in tic- .• net ju ,t named, where 
strong feelings are exjuv. e-sl in e.m .pi.-mut i way,. For 
t! is absence of sympathy there is a can >,* of another order, 
which it is important ever to remember. 

The human race, though a grog .rem * r.ev, hat ever 
hetm, and still is, a predatory race. From the beginning, 
the preservation of each society has d> pended »» fnltii- 
numfc of two sets of conditions, which, generally considered, 
are antagonistic. Dtt the one hand, by do .tractive activities, 
otlensive and defensive, eaeh ■>.ici»*‘ y ha , had to maintain 
itself in the thee of external iuhum.d agenc>„ t| pu-tly 
animal hut, mainly human ; ami tint has required the 
natures of its members to continue .su-li that th • d-stmc, 
five aetivitie.s are not painful to them, but on the whole 
pleasurable; it, has been m no-ary that their ninput lues 
with pain should m*f prevent the inlhetiui, ,,f j.ttn, On thu 
other hand, for the fun her nice of co-op.. ration b--tween 
members of the society, and tor such maintenance of the 
amnestic iclation.s as rearing of offspring, n eerta.ii. 
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of iHlow-IWliitg ti:n boon nmlful* ami no grout 
*urial advamv lias boon jmudblo witluui an tnemnm of this 
follow-tooling. It tlif % tftoitdmra ot a triho onrod no nioro 
ah* ml ou»^ anoilior'* woliaro than tSioy oarnl about, tlm wel~ 
tarn of ilnar fa*-a thotv oould ho tmtio of that mutual trust 
ami munui aid iv»jubvd for ppogtvss* mnuo tin* sub-division 
of fit notions imjdmd by sooiul ovulation, is but anoihornamo 
for mutual aid, wlnoli ran o\iat only through mutual trust, 
Ho I bat wiufo tlto i‘\ioruai art iv it ioa of oatdi aooioty have 
hmdod ifiiisihiiii an mmympat Indio natures its internal 
irtivittoa havo doumnd»*d sympathy amt have funded to 
make the nature in^ro ay inputladu\ Noting as wo pirns, 
I bo Ihof I foil iimif-r mult oondit nma as have hitherto existed, 
i* jl It or sot of riodbot mvf aetivilitM earned to exeem has 
I .si "Oil lata! tSm oiio hi lb during too ftrnrit in molt individual 
ftio anti ,*'«n.4 nhi.ra.otor, and t!io ether by rendering the 
o.o/ iof) iuoop dob* of meu#n dully tvo 4 tug aggression ; wo 
half* Soto fo xi nurk tie* o-miprotiibe nduhli hi o 1 m the 
tm*r d u bum, ‘4* hadnadft dg in adjustment to these opposite 

tvijejrom* n‘ r v. 

Tm r.'Uou'M'oi .a u in « upunfulbatlon of tho 

ay mp a us' i, to Hmi fa bug ku» boon emit inmdly repressed 
in l, * o dir-*, torn i wlmre metal aafbty h;m involves! ttm die- 
tv$mfd > f 0 ; ttlnla it lio bom allowed to grow in those 
tlitvi-fa*u , w|je*v d In4 tillier ptuuf ivety oundueed to the 

welfare of I ho auotolr or Into n*4 hindered it, The pestd- 
Ittliit of .uo-fi a ipaoi.ds/mthiii i i not at first obvious • Inti a 
the, din Jr nrnt'i ill m»w tM oeeurrenre to bo in conformity 
wdi bn >n u bed* me d pmietplo f \ 

That ad *pla- n n Ig wltml? aef hm t at* first disagreeable ami 
i'Voii j*amful aro rombovd bv rojiotition loss disugr«H»ablo or 
puiafnh * ^ fomb ir ton both in it n bodily mid inimlid forms. 
Wo liaot tluf a ini 1 1no aldii fmyrd by fitmdt frirtiem, 
bauMioo i sim-trm 4 and ndbutn if flio frirtion is ofkm r<*- 
poaf**d ; and know that u ^ ovHitmdly umkou mny tin’ 
tmdttratmo uf n smniUrium* that mmumd nt first too groat to 
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£hw. Those instances will call to mint! the wide juutH,.., 
tlOUH of this general principle. In (l,e cam VV,- »«* n.IWu^V 
mg Uh application is obvious. Wh,r, th* circumstances , m , 
, !H hv, l ll,, »'!y ••\oitr .1 syrup ttInp.-'ti, tint min will 
. ,m ' less unit h-s excitable 7 mfMihetm.div |, v - ,i lnS( . 

turcumstumvs™ there will result in dm! duvcf' 1( ,»*u mom» 
c-allousm-ss. This is M.tlh-h-mly h.. wu by the exatm.ie 
which .«ttpg(-nys furnish. Though, when h„ t \ r , t w ‘ 

. .a student Wit imlVcipicntiy faints tV-uu 

hcthic pain, ho becomes gradually h-ss a.-iniliu.; m Uwt 
he w enabled by ami by t.» perform an operation himself if 
“ofwuhnui ptin, still with agre.ulY-diminished aruount’uf 
it. Ami the surgeon further - us !,.,«• v.-rv .H.mcml this 

ho sympallmtu-ns ilm student, in iv,p,<rt ,,f these duvr f j v . 
mfhctcil physical pains, he Ht.in. ;u< oped sv.mathv <*,. 

gaum » greater sympathy, with his patients m r.-.m,V u f 
their general .suffering, 11 

Here then, is an «\phinuiio„ ,.f til e fact that mm, may 
iHHruelm seme direct inns and kind „th,. n . We <m , 

IT'i r h, : vv ; u h,vvr,[i ,hi! '"■* ..f 

ai l! the Chasing of lose., i< enjoy,,! hy ... n h„ arc ' f . r , !v 

,"! Ul 'loinc tic r* l,lien, in,! ?ft Her,, !t , 

‘ “ 5l “ l ”" HU;a »“ 'fa ir ...eta! mlaiAmi it 

ceimes to seem strange that an old ‘..dde r who delict , i u 

JHh° d"*r° UH ° f never!,heh*, t .show, kmdm*, j u 

dealings with these arm.ml him. Sundry of the 
««he,s i„ the manifestations of sympathy which J. ,£ « 
nudo eemprehensihle, may he tidy grouped tmp.Hmr. 

F*ll Ami iir t let us return for ;i munct to 

rX , ^‘!T ,ma UM ' i ai ' ! ' ..»dh fr,-lilltf that 

IS < M>n -w.1 iu very Ir <m r n Aur.d UngiM,,... J 

tusvmint!* * V! ‘ "' a W I>: ’ ""' n m '‘. v ^fumt relatively 

Z‘ rr l ‘ ****' »*V h*mI on their 

How-mtizens, while they show „y,„pa,hy in „ T( , t J, , 
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direct tons* That mipptv.sdon of sympathy with directly* 
iulhcted putts which throughout civili/»&tum hm been 
necessitated by the untutfouHtic relations <»f societies to one 
another, h;M inevit ihly affected the relations between 
members *if tin* sime society* Aiitu^mism with a follow¬ 
ed ueit U so near aim to uniiigouism with a foreign foe, 
dial' a mental ifrttcttire adjusted to the last Inevitably comes 
into play tit the first* Men cannot be kept unsympathetic 
towards internal enemies without being kept unsympathetic 
tea an! * infernal fiieiniei -to all the an that is* who stand 
to tliein tut opponent#. The further reason for 

absence of cytsttnfhy m these cases, h that establishment of 
il implied millbafte»'U'i e\p*i am* to a common influence; 
and tSit i dee • hi-t StaluitiaSi v happen where pain is being 
intlieieib The enter and the receiver id' pain have not at 
the .nine time ifo* ..une feeling ispreehig itself in the same 
natural language* The only feeling which k in ninny oases 
rumimm to tin* two, k auger, mid tliti in very apt to be 
tiusifudmf mTh mere* mI ; the natural language of anger in 
either of Hem olnme-U tends to ittcmtso linger m the 
tUSier He fong, at e vg a,; it doe \ not itulueo fear* 

And imw wo 'lee tiie sai.oui for that marked mat rant which 
e*u ‘t t hot wrf'ii fho istser. tbyapiiek gym pat hy with pleasure, 
\% tje ji strongly neuafo <tod, and the tempurk, and by no 
me ufi *ue s r oh ommeby w it It pain when strongly tnanU 
feaileii I'W III fioiiliftidmoiH si 40 the euuseH of pleasure 
iiri on many .nmtiSum’oudy , and call forth from them in 
one iiseoherT pr- .cnee the natural language of pleasure* 
Throughout another huge, ckvt of earns the* receipt of plea¬ 
sure by each, though not niiiiitllaiieotH with its receipt by 
other 0 M not ill siraure with tfo receipt by of hew. In tlui 
acetal Mato, tbmvfoim guitftuflty with plcnstmthln feeling k 
eOabfod to fosefon with but hftlc < lurk. Henco the 
infect nunne- 1 of laughter, winch 11 the natural language 
common to p|*s aioo of tunny kinds when mined to great 
heitfltN, 1 ho naonstmesa of pleasure in each, while 
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venting itself in this natural language, has been so hahitu. 
ally accompanied by witnessing this natural language in 
others, that tbe connexion between the feeling and the 
language has become organic. Quite early in life, sympathy 
shows itself an this direction irresistibly ; as, I suppose, 
almost everyone will perceive on being reminded of occa.' 
sions during childhood, when, in the midst of tears, he was 

compelled to laugh by the laughter of those around him_ 

much to his vexation. 

Sundry other specialities of sympathy might here be en¬ 
larged upon; as that which causes a thrill of dread on seeing 
some one at the edge of a precipice; as that whence come in¬ 
voluntary movements of the arms on seeing a horse fall in 
the street; as that which, among hysterical subjects, brings 
on a paroxysm in one who witnesses it in another; or as 
that which shows itself in religious enthusiasms; but it is 
unnecessary for present purposes to dwell upon these. One 
special sympathy worth noting because of its anomalous¬ 
ness, is sympathy in yawning. It is true that among gre¬ 
garious creatures, the physiological state which yawning im¬ 
plies, is likely to be experienced in common, and therefore 
the feeling which produces a yawn to be accompanied by 
the sight of^ yawning in others; and it is true that along 
with this fulfilment of the conditions needful for the de¬ 
velopment of sympathy, there goes nothing to impede its 
development; but the strength of the sympathy seems 
greater than is thus to be explained. My chief reason, how¬ 
ever, for drawing attention to this particular case, is that it 
illustrates very clearly the nature of sympathetic actions 
and also the way in which they pass from their original 
presentative phase into a higher or representative phase 
For, in the first place, we have the fact that on seeing 
another person yawn, there can be perceived the rise 
of the feeling which precedes a spontaneous yawn in 
one’s self; which feeling, thus sympathetically induced, is 
followed by the sympathetic yawn. And in the second 
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plans \v«‘ havo til * 1 (act tJirit tin* iuhv mciitiuu of yawn 
in»r t **f a srmtifal pmtmv of tlm art of yaw mug, will oft or 
f!tO ihrhttg Hint pr< ‘dtmo f ll^ \U\XtU lltTO UuTa 
ia umpmnfimnhh a, gvtm a * hv tmptv Hnlfitiuti t»f a sympiu 
thrtu* trrhm*; m 4 r« np ! 1 1 - f »,t st )n .44 into artimi. Wo havo 
hill {m lirar m mmd t hat t Su ^ isiiplms n ivpmmntatiuu vivid 
rtiottplt art nail) Cm »*\mt » mi n ■ n v;atod vnujit inti* f41 non 

vvrv olnarh fSm r*-pro md.itno origin of ny mjuthy, And 
If wi< draw f ha ohwmn rmmlUry that in proportion m 

liunvn .m* d and 0 * avm«,nmlo\ staff 1 ! of o**u tHotwtims pan 
It** ftitfa nitU ‘4 woh him uudrmm, Ishi" otloofs mimt anno in 

fy |H’> 4 t of ^ armd mm mmv mi *!iip|o% ftiuil 1 ItifiH of 

iVrliin^ m m hrr s ; ho ' 4 i dl /»**•* tint sympathy must grow 
widor and i'Mv jot-*** •mo prmmrfa-n ns tho mpmi'tilaUvo 
thru!*) main \4 , hi p wm\ 

| hit!, Hi * 1 nifilmii! farts ivlitrlt it liim lirrii tho mm of 
this ohuplrr i»» bring to viow.imtl wliioti wt» iniwf carry with 

11*4 a > i, a I 1 Jo th :o‘ rpo 1 4 * ft 1 f rtiMfiottuI dovolnpmtmt * 
mid 111 tho mh -pomf mim-profatiMi! of tIm rodologind 
pSo nmm hJ sm-n , 1 /, yx.,% , rr s 1 ! dm* 4 *ipfiloltf * Him tllOHO, 

Hr*-Pun* . ,»* m.tahtr <sot of rm-.lmmo in rolntitm U» food 
«ir nltr|t« r or mo too 1 mv 44 b **m tirdm it tmnduotvo to thoir 
p$v > t\ m s 'U thii tl'vi da mid ii 4 * imam of Iona ptitiaffintiy 
mill ol o A in jorv ?,f o *f ono aiimAi*, iiioi'ilahly stoipllfo 
fSlfri|||fii illlp’filial liillilt,. Itiijrtt l*y WiffiVlil lit till! fittiwi) & 
imonhfr tint ii’T’io) nu fo tliii pond at wliiolt aotiui 
naiuftn # 1 amp tj; oh ?mm 7 m * \h“’ r l^ h, 

Mott 7 tha* » ,i t iJ 4 ? dma f,f **( a >o*4al iiiatiiirt rnt itt- 

fittiioi fifidmp 1*4 ■ ft, -.fa* ’n.ji sit tim pro >01100 ttf thtou* am* 
ditiof,; wols ifi * h ,n A At 4 amt 41 f*vnoral aro maonattHl in 

r \pnfo ’lo'r fh»,o \y -on i so* po otS*iltty m| ay iiipatjiy in ro« 

lip«^i I * if ao'}; tk , h 4 M nr,' fil4" to la* urotiHiat III funillltat 
him* my Ho* n: ..siOoii imIh altiahi, aud pr?»dtn*n tuuiiotiH 

und nt.iiiain ’atifr 0*4’ H Mtupha jamaar'u iitifl dhtUKdivn, 
laiiiitod ?i‘, fla i|»4rl»spii4*fit t4 ^ytiipafliy ta m grogurinUH 
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creature's of low intelligence, to tow feelings, primitive* 
powerful, and dearly displayed, it is furthered as vvo tweotul 
by every increment. of intelligence which .nerves to increase 
the discrimination unions perceived sounds and motions • 
by every increment of intelligence shown in greater row- 
biuation of elements in a perception; and by evvrv incre¬ 
ment of intelligence which enhances the vivillness of re¬ 
presentation, the variety of representation, and the grasp of 
representation. 

When to the general sociality of gregarious creatures 
there come to be added the ,special socialities of « per¬ 
manent sexual relation and of a double parental relation 
sympathy develops more rapidly, in proportion , u them! 
relations are enduring and close, there is ati m-Toned 
number ami vtiriety of occasions on which the individuals 
held in them an* affected in common by the same causes, 
and show in common the same outward ugiM; whence it, 
results both that the sympathetic excitation t , HV fre. 

(jmmt, ami that they extend to more numerous fe.-fingi. 
Thi« implication is that the -a mpalhie ( wdl become the 
wiihxst and the strongest where the three forms of toeialtly 
coexist, along with high intelligence, and wh«re tle-reare no 
conditions which nece-citato reprei non of the sympathies. 

I he human race is that in which wo may 0(1 i.-rve in the 
eonerety the truths just expressed in the abura -t.. .\h» U g 
with but a [tarlially-establisbed relation, between tie* lexe^, 
along with a parental relation which, on the matt's mtl» 
at least, is vague or not persistent, along with a weak 
cohesion of but few families, and ah mg with a tvlalivt-h. 
nuall power of representation, the |„we,,t tv pet show n i"a 
nn.ra! nature in which fellow-feeling, relatively feeble whom 
it is shown, is not shown at all m its higher ranges. During 
the progre.s from tie- - »yp*-s up to the highest types 
yi‘t evolved, sympathy and Mortality under its throe forms, 
haves been acting atid reacting, each as cause anti rouse* 
'immcc—great e r sympathy milking possible greater .sociality, 
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public and domestic; and greater sociality serving far*, 
fcber to cultivate sympathy. All along; however; this moral 
evolution; negatively restrained at each stage by defect 
of intelligence; has been positively restrained by the preda¬ 
tory activities—partly those necessitated by the destruction 
of inferior creatures; but chiefly those necessitated by the 
antagonisms of societies. And the effect has been so to 
specialize the sympathies that they have become compara¬ 
tively strong where these repressive causes have not acted; 
and have remained comparatively weak where they have 
acted. While; however; the predatory activities have not 
prevented the development of sympathy in the directions 
open to it; they have retarded it throughout its entire 
range. For that indifference to the giving of positive 
pain to others which they necessitate; goes along with 
indifference to that negative pain in others which absence 
of pleasure implies; and is therefore at variance with the 
sympathetic pleasure obtained by giving pleasure. ' 

One general inference may be added. The evolution of 
those highest social sentiments which have sympathy for 
their root; has not only been all along checked by those 
activities which the struggle for existence between tribes 
and between nations has necessitated; but only when 
the struggle for existence has ceased to go on under the 
form of war, can these highest social sentiments attain their 
full development. 



CHAPTER VI. 


EGOISTIC SENTIMENTS. 

§ 513. Wlien adopting a classification of Cognitions and cf 
Feelings based on their degrees of representativeness (§ 480), 
it was pointed out that no more by this than by any other 
mode of classification can states of consciousness be sharply 
divided into groups. Nothing more is possible than the ar¬ 
rangement of them into groups that graduate one into 
another, but yet as wholes are broadly distinguishable. 

Bearing in mind this qualification, the word Sentiments, 
as used in this and succeeding chapters, must be taken to 
comprehend those highest orders of feelings which are en¬ 
tirely re-representative. Though Sentiments are not thus 
ordinarily defined, yet the feelings habitually called Senti¬ 
ments are thus definable. That remoteness from sensations 
and appetites, and from the ideas of such sensations and 
appetites, which is the common trait of the feelings we call 
Sentiments, is a remoteness implied by the fact that they 
are neither presentative states nor representations of such 
states j but consist of the multitudinous representations of 
such representations confusedly massed with one another, 
and with kindred feelings still more vague, organically 
associated by ancestral experience. 

The nature of a sentiment as distinguished from a feeling 
of an inferior order, will be best seen on considering the 
marked contrast between that sentiment which grows up 



H(tonm>' iiKtmSJRN'M. fit 1 .) 

between tho un.t that simple iiwtlnet, with which it is 

Thu two ar<< on pal do of existinit tpiito apart,; 
ami whih' tin' . linen! t of the in itinet :m- neceasardy pro* 
si'iit.iti\os* ri jn'o vntanvo, or both, tln> elements of tho 
mmtimoni ;i''c aim • >t wholly iv.representative. Though pro- 
sinnt.nion <>r I'-ntr. tf nm of another person in needful to 
initiate Urn ; tifim trt. and t*> ro-evite it wlnm it reeur* in 
cnnaetou an- i a \et tin- •enliment it mlf t>< «piite .separate from 
th . ' pro imitation <*r Tim hotly of 

th« sir, ••-*» h .fitor "f that jwirt whirh in duo to 

inherited nor.'•’»!'! or eiui.uiion, admits of no analysis hy in* 
irtHpoftiot?: it ) component i have not, boon (mt together 
within flm experience! »’f th-« iiulividuni. Hut there w a part 
„nh»i >r"ttitfi nf, ,-ntm* mill' form to thin vntfno hotly of it, 
wh'.-h r 4iv:--'i Ty :ti; i of ivpr»< tent ulema <d certain a^ree- 
al'l..' f'-Tit'' ■ th i‘ ,i;: .ue-».,>n*< .Mvadoiti, boon earned 

hy 'In' pm .'.nd a ei I of th« {»• rw.n exeitim? tie* fcel- 
Vafin t \ m •> -a "i? a wanner, voire, etpre t -ion of 
fi,.,., ,v,, ,,, -ridy *•}• jd.'iiturahlo pa relation* 

wiflt human !• I?.-;h <m<< iv iMoetinn t reia-atedly dwelt 
t,„ in cmn »-‘f *. pirhcidu human beim/, and hyat- 
n id . i .o,t - ,-,u .t''/iv.,f.*to of jtl»*»rtur.il»U' reeotlee- 
M ,\ ,ti !• .. ;.y O'o/...|n -yt-MW I hy nrrutimlntkm it 
hivoin -, v 1 ,'in- m portion a. 1 it, hocormvt ma'^ivo, Tho 
tuur.i : • .i'ohnitstou . the component, recollect imm tin* le*a 
j K t-i ) , it So hnusy tin-ut M.vetnliy into tii-.t i tu*t ennaeiiiu 
; and yet */•-• tic me voluminous »s tin* emt iciousmm 
wlm-h umoi f them produce t. Ami on *‘i. ervintf how 
tho mdo, nio,dly »,■ t ,1 !f»'hit',. f i aro (hint romjtMii tided 

into ;t<t iw,':!.!*-: s v,> newt. it wdl readily vet» huw thnro 
Iw-i hm« --4 tho tide tiled n uttiwut which forma tho 

Kiill-'t no"? .*?" t lo' * •,! d moot ion. 

thuTymt-r OH?, n. ihf.o ,-.,tn-o|ttio!M of tho ro-roprononta. 
t,»v i" tt-U.'iHi • r oi.Mi'Oiit t, and ot tlm way in which they 
h tv* art tii, Id n» *''•« >•*<» at hr o»o order id them thtnrt 
which 4t, a.,tic dt itcly r> !ai. d to per tonal welfare. 
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§ 51 L All persona in .some de ;r «ve, and in tt ^,,,,1 dmiw, 
(H-wons havng mu^timtioiw nwinly ivminUvuf, Uko m iit. 

niv HtvnvA of piwfc pltwmw, Unl*vw «w| v Ii!V W;w f u » 
° f it is delijfhtful to .ton n.fum »ho ph t oo where 

early lift* wan pawed. As ordinarily, no special hoatitv 
mhwatmKmns.H of tin* locality cun directly cause tl () . delict 
it m ohviouHly caused l.y tin* faint revival of thus* »„dtV 
amouH enjoyments with which tin* various ol.jeeM worn 
mto.1 in boyish o.porionoos Though particular occurrence* 
ot a pl»';tmuy-oivuif,f kin.! may In* hru„ ; ,ht <„ m ind hv parti'. 
2> « jV'* hi the localifv, yet tho emotion as a whole m * 
duo to this or that mojntuy, hut to memories to., nnmoru« H 

«" Aunt l»,l .hi; ran.... I l„. f ,,,,||,,| , 1U , e? 

utily m dun trams of plea-ure. 

THm ovulutiou „f » speeial ro-roprosontat, V o foolinn or 
«uidum*nt towards a special plam, convenient h j|!.« ; .|rot, M 
uj dmtinctum hotwoon soutimontH pern-rated i», f fio imli- 
vaUnd, and Hfiitimonta p-menued i u tho ,,,,, p, tr 

l urdT' i "* l ! ul ' nru!ar ll ^d!f>,thou d< it p l v.,uppo,. M an 
inherited receptivity, h yet obvnumly orpaui,ed ,!, I ,.f ,7 

pmom-oH which tho individual a!o„o received, thoro 2 

uthurwummoutH <H- K aui/,od <mt of evp.-romee, wlnoh, hoinn 

110 WUm ’ *‘ ,r !UH '“* tr * v «* r *“' am ounudativo m Z 

cchhivc generation*; and aro therefore iuhontod u, meh 

acrr .^.■£ 

H.u;h inherited Kontimonts may ho l„„kod f„ P wherever 
tho t’uudtt tuna ot lit’,* have boon auoh a. to „,ak,. oortain 
»mhj oi a.'tH and certain kinds of r-datto surround. 
h things, living ««d »ot-livinj. r , habitual .,o„ms of rni titi. 
cation to genoration after pm, ratio,,. And w„ „m tv Jt 

l»d'rliti ‘ "' !m,1 ' r in "< *•••■£ 

directly, Z 
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§ §I *i. The prehension of food, ami espeeially the prehen¬ 
sion uf living food or prey caught only after in closely 

as-tuoiated with the watt ifael ion of appetite j ami hence tlm 
mere act «>f prehension, aMtfiin;,' ideal gratifications that; an: 
among the strongest n [.mlatory creature’:! life furnishes, 
becomes gratifying us an eviUnt of these ideal gratifica¬ 
tions. Kvery dog shows tint when he tugs at something 
you hold, of which he h.>o seized the other end -"Scampering 
off with it in triumph if he ran jmlt it fr.tm yuur hands; or 
u -.iin when, after mimic chase of it, hesurrenders with reluc- 
t mee the. -t irk he has In*, night hack b1 you: often yielding only 
to teree, Here, apart from any liking for the thing held in 
the jaw there is a marked satisfaction in that simplest form 
of jm-e.iodon whirl) in m.-!f directly related to tho satis- 
f n 'ion of hunger. l*»s i, to,,, {.laying with a mouse she has 
eonrht, hit mg it e a up*' front between her paws and 
catching it nfiv ih, exhibits ai.-tig with this artificial gratifi¬ 
ed ion of the indue!, of tlm chase, u gratification in the act 
of talking |*o, »■ ji and iv-tsd.iug pos ;*• .i**ii. 

In the »■>» >-1 flu i yrafdieati»{.rituarily pro imitative and 
es>‘itiug r* pr< :ieu*,g :* -tn ..f oonmvled pleasures, hardy-passes 
into the {>)•:(. *1’ simple representation : forming, as it dona, 

part of the .tirmihe. n* pur .nit. Nothing is contained in the 
coteiriou;,*;*■ *•. beyond eitlter n presentation or representation 
of the net .,f .‘let/,irg and holding a parfieidar objeet the 
eoiiseioii an . t of holding in general is not di ttingui.Hhed from 
that of ptvheuby the jaw i mid feet. We traee, how¬ 
ever, in tie* deg, ji further Step towards thn love of }kw- 
wmuoii properly ;,o ea!i*‘d. When he secretes a portion of 
food, covering ii <*v. r to make it iuw .tide, there is a repre¬ 
sentation of fat nr*- . gt.sf.e lieu to be obtained from the 
f toil: pi rhap <, al *,* in*, idea that the fond may, if not 
bidden, bo is!., n by another animat. Here the relation to 
the hidden fs«d hoc*.me s completely representative; and 
though p.‘.'lion i; probably conceived only in terms of 
that preli* >rn**ii w hu h precede-i eating, yet tliern in a fi rot 
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ds*p towards a less-concrete eonstdomuess of pimiSHkn, 

fhe state of mind must .have uriiiioiliing i» t*»mmon withtbai 

of the North American IiuIihii or flte trapper w h > makes t\ 
em'he —though doubtless larking tN mmemthmd elements* 
Tlmf in the dog coiHcioftsttess »,f po i ,**•,.ion rises to a eotim 
fddemlde height, k further 4umi i by the wav tn which ho 

will guard his master's proper!y ; not simply at home, hut 
even when left in charge of il away from hotno. Indeed, 
there seems in this on mo to ben yuftpailtHte excitement of 
the feeling in respect to objects that are not .murees of grate* 
boat ion to the dog himself, hut on!) lo hi, muder* 

When wo see in the dog so eonddocaldo an evolution of 
Hus feeling which funis snHdaefem in pos u\cmm f ami nun 
thni much of tliia evolution mu 4 hav.« taken phieo since flu* 
do”' has been domesticated, wo cannot doubt that in num 9 
with his higher mfejligtutee and greatly-*ateu* led powtu* of 
repiwentat.ioii, the tnore-dcv eloped *u nihimni of jMi.n\ssi«>ii 
hiw similarly been produced by tin* necnmulutcd and in. 
heriled effects of experience**, Ibnv the tbehn y h;M grown 
into that re»rcpro>;ontativc form which c>m uuiifei it, » ,*entU 
tncud, and how tin* sent imcut ha -* hem mm moro highly tv*rc« 

preseut.uive during civilization* a gluicu nf, the fVfu will 
make (dear. 

If we contrast the life of a primbne man with that of 
ftii intutUgcui inferior animal, we perceive that, along wit It 
mans higher find meiv*vniled powers of prelum non and 
manipulation, find along wish fIr« more numerous things 
which he is thereby eimtiled to u an or to make, for stdk* 
fyht|,( his desires, there g *mm m im Tense an the variety of 
objects associated in tiii cxperit mm wnh enjoyment* ft is 
nut now fetid atom* the poot-mion of wjirdi ai antecedent to 
gmtificntjou ; but al *o file rode we 4 pen * and fool \ which 
aid in procuring and preparing food -the "pe m* n clubs, 
boomerang the flint -kunci, icmpmo, Ac Tlmro lir e i„. 
dudcd, too, the ;4iim it-.efiii for keeping oil the cold, and 
siuih materials as may he emjdmi-d b*r budding rude dad* 
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tor* from tii»' wind and rutin Nor are these the only tilings 
he finds eondmdvo to one or other luinl of pleasure, There 
ire tlit! liriglitly-eiiliiiinttl or eurimtftly-formfKl natural pro- 
tltiels which e*e*te Itts rmiitiumtary wsfhetie sense, and 
which, when worm tlnw iidmmtftoft from others; and there! 
are the pigment* with which, in smtiafmjtum of the same 
sense! lie daub* his skim Object* of divers kind*, strongly 
emtfrvHied in fSeer character i, thin come to he associated 
in Im e%|*era »eo with variotH «at ^faction*, l*e, session in 
one or oth t form, it not by holding then by keeping 
within bn toff * »*r in mtelt relation to him as in he iiIwhvn 
available* i u however* the constant antecedent in each of 
them vari*m i aii dmilmn flat this \nmvmmi, having be¬ 
come hole ht d in tv uwf to ohj-yr i of various natures, sub 
rmnixtcriug hi m oh w \i% i to agroaeHon * of sundry orders, 
ha-h /erf y* * v, n-i ?d t*> }*•♦ ei‘rtiret»*4 in oxjiortence with 
any particular kind uf object or titty particular kind of 

Mali d olmn, Tie* h-4dtit ? po * v i mm ha s com** to he u,*ho* 
rutod m * m no 1 ; no v with nothitndlttoii i unlike phuMttrei 
gsvou W so! 1 An im nv unlike Union ; and the gaining pise 
ae 'i eon ha » ^ mo e? bo a |dea at ruble mi bonne *n if, produce* 
a parti d »'m n u itt of ai! Urn ,o pmd pleasure* of many 
knob hem*Iran mvetmmf one another, find not lit* 

dtvtdttalh reeahahlr, hut firming a vohmmruM vague feeb 
tug a bbeg fh d h n become n sentiment proper* since it 
till I bee, i?Ue i * *M JUV'^ml.d 

With proofs *o, m « r, dnnf bn m rmwfnd a high* r re-repre* 
Sell tat It. ► ?v . 1, ' oriv ifimibtug t«» t|$e gtvflfor remotene-m of ftie 
raft duel j< sn p*- aided )hr t and the gimtrr tmbreofucu* of the 

wap i in wiueh i he v are i art Im red No! toed, and fools, and 
cMInng, and dee, r it mm', only, gratify the love of #uepibb 

ftoii; lug uS im fho f,rw I of flim, I’iUrfhb “ittliiee from which 
fSteee, are ohiaoe'd land larmae-i nottniltitig ft* bn p*ro 
S*e M ed, Stdl IH <ro tv rrprfoeittative doe t the feeling 
grow wSftii it iltnl ; v;ift 4hef nut, m»t- flirottgli fhtii highly * 
ttti.igit.ean’o kind of pooieetfoEi of a ttnttesdid soitteflung 
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which land-owning constitutes (so remote from th« primary 
sewing ami grasping), hut when tlo-re exists no distinct 
materiality in the thing possessed - when it is simply & 
claim. Beginning with a bank-note, visible and tangible, 
but of novalueexeeptforwhai.it represents; pas dug to a 
bank-account, in which the possession is represented by 
figures stating a credit-balance, but where a money-equiva- 
lent may usually be had on application ; and coining to 
documents representing holdings in foreign government 
debts, where there is nothing but a lien on certain supposed 
property, held by person* unknown, in a region never 
visited; we see that the sentiment of possession eventually 

becomes re-representntive in a very high degree.is highly 

generalized, ami dissociated very remotely from actual 
objects. 

To prevent a misapprehension, if should be added that the 
love of acquiring and possessing is not to be wholly identi. 
lied with tho love of property under that developed form 
finally reached; since the conception of property is com. 
pletod only' when then* is a eoteeiotrmet i of a definite limit¬ 
ation to possession, and this ennseioii one,* requires the cu- 
operatiou of another sentiment to be hereafter described. 

§ 5Ui. A child over whose mouth a hand is placed, shows 
a strong tendency to resist, often accompanied by marks of 
anger. On recalling hi* experience*, every u»«* may perceive 
that an arrest of respiration by sumo external agency, in¬ 
stantly produces an intolerable eon teioUr.ur.M of uppre ,h» n 
—a consciousness arising far in advance of the oppression 
due to actual want of breath. The breath may be volun¬ 
tarily held for some time with equanimity; but "tie* repre¬ 
sentation of a coming inability to breathe e.-uite* agitation 
of an agonizing kind. lividentiy we have here a represen¬ 
tative feeling due to experience t, mainly inherited and or¬ 
ganic hut partly individual, of suffering* from prolong**d 
arrost of rospiration. And this feeling may 1,*, con sidered 
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m first, roittplrod, mat trout powerful form of tiro j’mwral 
fivliror prodrovd by tthafrvrr rrotmtim tiro bodily artionro 
Knr f hi 4 fooling h i i nn rlmtronf in rmmrom with that 

wiitrli fvmlnwltui tiro mmvmmttn of tho limt.ro turn pro* 
vroifut Kw ( »i animal* MppM/m affoiiipH t*« h« 4 d tlnir imro 
fini, **r othoruro* m*-p ibmr mini-m n CJttitm apart from 
ditwf pain, or tro-ro*nrol yniiion, 4 tloy, w\\m it find* 
flint if it Irotroy It **14 tb ay So troy.4 ?i at rom? do uro to tilrorotn 
if.rolb Atol i?t a ro tro f liro urn mtott mrro uf ability to movu 
froly «* to** .Hsfsii fro o.iyroaimit rotSut jfro dijytitrod attempt, 
let tinmfmv w^H it by hum* ttmd of him irortf.roi tjuirk 

Thi » rumfnmM mrvoi by it 1 u ronyt h Us itroaunro ttm 
him! prorr of flib f 0 bin* ydrolt u aatufmd by* tttmu 
Uirohrod bbroy of t f , ro«ro lro*ro provro, I ,mn Imran 10 thn 
nab A i ns- ro < A 1 1 b nro robro inly n ntpfrfo bum in ,t rot to 
iirotam, tiro f 'bill rof m n .t ordinarily obtmdo ii mlf in rout- 
romaum'; 0 Ur!y ab r d mi d of if liro jmodrovd piifnarol 
trood.ro of in o “rom,t b m bom rom*rorod, do*-11 troro ml it* » 
j*o at n ** • m 4 mm 4 * o 

bbm?l; bit. bo!.?/.; j , m r< itroiif iHro T!m ♦rorol frotal 
{Mtnrron • d by b * Sby v< *' r rott , do * *, not rororoftif ftroivjiro* 

ronmd b i > of a yV?, aim am m* to In *<hf aurod, thlt'HVronrit 

ttrromro it ttltn f no. n, nn iroifrodmm iromf to hr< purmtul, 

and 1 ho o t *n a bv n i *, do mro in iroo m, din’ ro-trminurt- 

firm of an nay *. d m t/robt v to art, i > a mm miroi ,ttro 1 mm- 
tmtdnro dnol^rofo- outod dmn b n u-t of <am Lind of 
tiroitroit !a,t o| ,n! inrod , of yimMi ro?»«s a IWror fit tro.a 

flitt brobs root o o r* i romrofrotod, i - a < r miaH^d III indi** 
%idnu! Utb nnb s ro-ry Lrod of pb -rrorr ; and if it ainiltifly 
mroroian. d in lb ’ Iro a * i ad an* 4 o «ty, imuun ntni prim 
Imiroiin Tim b* dy *T fla- roniiffimti, tii**rolbro f ti a 
and ro-biroiirotm |*, jnrodron^l by iH t {ioriiroro-1 cir* 

|pinro« d and roliord*. d tbrottyf^tl tli^ w 1 im{m jiront, t#* whHi 11 
iirotn drfimf^n bn! vny ( rorooiroI f ibnn i-t ipvroi by Um 
itnbvidnal roi(Maronrooi rmnaml fotin mronnit. In iiinnronf 
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from hirfh upward*. And heure in the agitation 
, by iirrwt of motion*, thorn t* a multitudinous ro-ropremitn- 
tion of domain of nil kinds tin- individualities of winch 
aro mostly quite lost ; while in tin- j.-y of lihorty regained 
there arc massed together the potentialities of grutitnwtioiiH 
in general. 

1‘enal system* of all nation* tvc-t.-uhio the fact that 
imprisonment with unshackled limits, rouses less emotional 
pain than imprisonment with liiith-t dueld-d. tVobahiv 
there are two eanse* of this dilfeivnee, Hy restored 
mobility of the limbs sumo gratifications are math- jktsnible j 
and the denial of activity is not so vividly suggested by a 
locked door an it, is by tied hands. Her,- the sentiment, so 
painfully excited by imprisonment and plea .nrably excited 
by release, is more highly representative; use itVontuiiw 
no presentative element even a-t an initiator the initial 
tJotisekm.HttiW is now the idea of inabtbiy | M get out; and by 
thin representation there is evit.-d rite iv tvpr.-,ambition, 
mostly TOgne but in part sperttie, -4* pleasures crated and no 
longer possible. 

Following the same Imei «... may that when tint 

restraint is still less strict and d> iii»it<-, iU cndjti,,,, 

of slavery, the painful excitement of the .enlitmmi m further 
diminished ; and such excitement of ;t as ari -es is re- 
leprosentativo itt a more dn-ided degree, Fs*r, a -sttmitig 
hini to be tolerably well treated, the ..lave has tit** amount; 
of freedom required tor af i fy oig his de.iire* as well us most 
of the poorer member* of the human me.- *at| ,f> th-m ; H »id 
generally ho hu* not bt put. out effort, so great as that which 
the free man puts out, (Inly by r**prt- .etital ton of those 
activities and those muvc.vios a Inch complete freedom would 
make pos tihlo, but which ,1 n. ry prevents, w he mmht 
aware of tin- evil in* stifb r>. A eon mb-raldo reai-h of re 
pre.sentnt.ive power is tieedful for any thing bio a vis id cm- 
Beiousttess of this evil; ami henee the fact „|o wm us by the 
less-developed human rate*, that if the phy e-al rumfortwi 
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are neourod and the treatment is mild, slavery in homo with 
oipuitiimity. Only when there o\i*t.s that, higher power of 
representation t'ummmi to the more-evolved ratios, do wo 
moot with that, mltm di.eonteut and restlessness onuHod 

hy ... !!»•.■! <<f rctuoio benefits that nro forbidden 

mid of remote ill t that may have to ho borne. Only thou does 
the love <<f ftv.-d.'iH r.sioh that his'h!y-ro-ro|irosontnt,ivo form 
in which imagination i of Hi" distant and indirect evil# of 
restraint mm hfnfo the fanptiri*fa to rebel ; mid in which 
the mm iri-m at-'.« <>!' having m* one to hinder any iiet.ivit.ioa 
that may in d. e.-mtttute.t the delight in liberty. 

A ro-represoutat ivonc ts yet more elevatiHl, ehumeterbea 
the emt-mon! a-i we )n..i throne’ll «.soomling gradation* 
of politi 1 ",*! freed.01, Til" sneee Hive oppositions to tmwpnn* 
t.ilde , >h-ov an merea .iter coliseum mess of tie* 

ways in whs "h ' !a . • Ji.nvi r tend .. by elan legidution, to 
re asset the ;c*!.*}r' >•}' d'e* ruled more than the aetioin of the 
mien. \\,*b er.-il.r grim « 4 ' imagination tin-re comet a 
m . re mid r ft.vgi -n of the many eiih hence art .in# 5 
ending m ats. r do sb-d repugn itiee to tin. to social relations 
whence th- y n >•* gr*w, Th.« sentiment. prompting 

rei.tam’" to r-.trout. gam s in comprehensiveness and 
yeii'.i) nc»" • i 1 t.e.fe and mere easily excited hy whatever 
indirectly threat-tr. restraint. And gradually moulding 
political ari.c-o'em- ots into harmony with itself, it. finally 
delight s to content}’! k!> id- at -octal relation 1 under which no 
i*it 1 ,a n ah til ii tie pm th'gc . ticat iretedt upon the chums 
„f ..then Ibi'c tic wasoit'-nt. r* aches highly re-tvpro- 
acfitsitt1 1 a j.’i.as-’that ,m idea-, of I'-wtH*’ adv.mtagea are 
merged 'u tie • latv.fe teat derived tr>>m reeurittes 

agaiitst .so t, j> .. able >nt» ri* r< 1 no * 1 wit it I it" pursuit ol hiss ends 
by each , ,u.v.-n, If need, but to observe how, at a public 
me. tine ..r on ntls r boohed occasion, ftn,V to umiptiou ot 
individual e»pr« ms* y , nr lava, h *»f reguiationa established U) 
maintain eijuahty ot pnvd* ge, ta at once resented, allhougn 
no one may he able t*< point out any way in which he can 
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bo personally injured nr even per* *n;ti|y interfered with 
to st'o how far-reuchinir nnd how suvopnld,, },;n now become 
thw mosf.ht f rhJy.fo-n'|'r«>..,'nt,iiivt< of ft ;| j| H , sent intent. h—h 
K ontiment having for its luiieiinu th>- maintenance u( tkoso 
com lit ions which make complete hf,. j.,euihle. 

It mint he .i.Ith-,1, howler. that <n in the lag ease, go 
hero, thin prititstrily-f*,:oi-fttc at ittimeru nfl,,tins that tinal them 
|imt described, nub ity the ntd of •;« altrnt ate sentiment ; the 
co-operation ot which will ho indicated iu a Mitbsentient, 
chapter. ' 

§ 517. (hie who f.ul, in som.. ample mechanical m-tion 
h-clH vovation at hit own inability a voviiim :tn 
npttH from iuiy importance of the ei„t Contrariwise, 

a feat of ..kill achieved mutet nn rmot|,, ii;l | -wh .faction’ 
irrespective of the cone rote result. cm, ado-,-d m it „,}f 
ju.st the same whether some ulterior |uirji»■ i, ,,r h not, 

aulcth These opposite feelings are , V|M, ,1 when 
ttr»* no witnesses to tli,* huhuvt n- etc,- , „t.t, A outvie. i 
atop lea.lmo* to u-.-idriit, or ,.m>< bm f «■, pula! en, 
(Wises HI‘lf.fo|t.le>| ( ii il !•>!» with iii •iccompi-uilof fc !,s„, „( 
WUMWilH •.*, fJloll.jh one hi J a!l«l tbo-lgU j, '| lVj 

t> .Hiiccessiui leap <<vor -u m] <, -i skilful w a gird, 
tint landing of a ti It tinder »hili« u!1 1 * >, ws „f 1( If. 

Hiitisiactiui,. The ltk- h«mi, when the fathu-e i ate! aehie V ,.. 
monts are purely mental. -What a f„,,j j Jtm j,; ;t 
common exrhtttulto.u ,.n di-ieovemij- mm» tuMbriiml 
plunder; am! the V“snts.,u m*c.mjta-.y.'>i;.j i],o discovery 
is felt when m, w-nd is no,-red ;md wh „ „„„ e 

nivare of ih- error. <)» dm other ham!, a K l„w of „ m 

iuIUmot tin- elution of a pit/,/,bug .pm,sit, t . %rn t Se-M'.-Tt the 
tiucstiou he lint, worth ,„hwig, (» ; ,, u , I, f,, r ' r , it {,,» 

Ittitlln both ctl’ei'i i are ilhi tifated, In ibshty t>« rotm-tubr r i( 

. . ! »i'.! tthmi at !> j.ptf, , t j. rein,-in. 

hcrml there mu,,-, ,ehn;rahi|.,tiM. • ,..wh t.-, hnj.f h.in K 

ptwnced wnbout r. nai to nny advantic,-,, can, -,i b, fuel- 
mg the name. 
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These emotions must inevitably be evolved along with in¬ 
creasing power of representation. A successful bodily or 
mental act, while it secures the gratification sought, vaguely 
revives the consciousness of kindred acts that have been 
followed by kindred gratifications. Each, other kind of 
success,, bodily or mental, is similarly associated in thought, 
not only with the immediate result, but with like results 
before achieved in like ways. Thus successful action in 
general, comes to be associated in consciousness with pleasure 
in general: both the two consciousnesses being re-representa¬ 
tive. For the general consciousness of successful action is 
constituted not by the thought of any one succesful act, nor 
by the representation of many previous successful acts of the 
same kind, but is one in which representations of past 
successful acts of multitudinous kinds are represented; and 
at the same time the accompanying consciousness of pleasure 
achieved by successful action, is one in which many kinds 
of represented pleasures are re-represented as components of 
a vague whole. Hence it happens that each success tends 
to arouse ideas of one's past self as acting successfully and 
thereby achieving satisfaction; and thus is produced the 
sentiment of self-estimation, which, when it rises to a con¬ 
siderable height, we call pride. 

That continuous successes tend to bring about an habitual 
self-exaltation, and that a painful want of confidence follows 
perpetual failures, are familiar truths clearly implying that 
the sentiment of pride and the sentiment of humility are 
thus fostered in the individual. And seeing this, we cannot 
fail to see that they are thus evolved in the race. We may 
see also that, like the other egoistic sentiments we have con¬ 
sidered, these sentiments have as their function the adjust¬ 
ment of conduct to surrounding conditions. Proper self¬ 
estimation is needful for due regulation of our efforts in 
relation to their ends. Under-estimation of self involves 
the letting-slip of advantages that might have been gained. 
Over-estimation of self prompts attempts which fail from 
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want of duo capacity. Tn cither oast* tin to u an av.T,n<yo 
of evil experienced-lieuetit mi-wed or effort thrown nwav. 
Hence this egoist io sentiment which mo ihvo-rtSt.* us a eon- 
nt'imwm>s,H ->f personal worth, stus :u a balance j,, ,j t0 
ambitions. A ml the experiences of each in<li v i< htu! nro 
continually tending to adjust it 4 amount to t-he reipureimuiN 
of his tudure. 


§ 0I8. To pursue tliis synthesis in other directions would 
dolay us too much ; else htnic »»i?fht he «dd of tin* 

modified ions and the combination, ,,f thorn oyoistie soiiti- 
monts. as will ho manifest when wo -vu-dder flu* 

^tmusis of thorn, Iht-ir limits a tv hy no moans definite, 
Within each there tiro qualitative difference., dependent mi 
tho circumstances urousnitf it, ami very lym-raily tln-v uro 
excited together in different ways and dooives. 

I loro l will draw at tout n ui only to one * ,f hor otf* d it it; 

Hontimont; and l do this ehietly ...,u .0 of it . mysterious 

natnn*. It is a pleasurably-ptiiifui seithmt nt, of winch it, is 
diilh-nlt, to identity tho iiittuiv, and udi 1,1 iv difficult to 
truoo tho oouosii. I rotor to what i > ni;it» 1 tiuo,;t e.dl-'d ** tin) 
luxury of grief.” 

Tho ^interpretation of (hit Ming m.j.im.i hy another 
nnmtt given to it, self-pity, doc not teem to mo a .fUid'ao- 
toryone; bemuse pity, under the form alone applying in this 
wist), in it Holt ddlnudt to interpret, a-, wo dial! present !y moo. 
After having discovered why pity its,-If, imsc.-ompuniod hy 
any pn mptcd activity, may hoeom.i a ,'io )ti vi. <4* phu.umhhi 
pain, it has to ho shown that the interpret ation appiici when 
Keif ia tho object. of the pity: the Us? solution defs-nds 
upon tho first, whirl, is „ M t yet found, f do not. u« v that 
flu, hypothesis may not ho a partially-true one ; hut only 
that tho explanation ia m,t ultimate, and that there are pro. 
biddy other components in the eon u-i,,1,1,101 

It seems possible that thin sentiment, which makes a 
sufferer wish to he tdmue with tm grief, and make* him roust 
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ill tli4lm*li^n fmm if» may :trU* from dwelling *m f heron- 

tm4 between Iih own worth in lie mbmiim if and the treat- 
iijeiit ho Sfttn rtnvivtHl.ndtSirr front lab feitei?4t«bni|n or fmitni 

power which lie w prone to think «»f iMithr»*pnmorphicultjr, 

If lie fbe| i i!nf In In 4 dmorved mu ’It while in Sen received 

titfh% mu I nl nun*** 11 " ttnimd ««f yyni4 titnv lia, eutae evil, 
".Jtti n 4 ftiMeVi! i i tpuhried by the eninenu;* 

<»f WMinSi* ina4r {4r iainbiy i(em!«anf by the wninnl, 

Cltie who emtfefujij itr t hi i adlnirm ;n tmibnerved, unv-n 
purity c»*niefop!i!‘M fin min tmrtf it*; either ttttrm 

warded, **r m Wm yn? |nm *htaent in sfm«4 «»f reward ; them 
m mi i*bn of mtts'ft ntdebd, ami it feel in*,? of implied 

Mpernnty f *> 4m r w b> < wnhh -14 n, 

II this is n, ifm eah?rnf «er*ht turf l*» exmt wSmre the 
evil ndlnvd n mm *1 by \lu* nifjbm r ;m nothin# 

More than n *b' i* tv-d, |V»4nmy b*w, a any, ever 4 m 
4 u ^ ; and fV»na tie m h>* wo ar < nnlilmly in lyi 

tilt! 4* *sr» 4 inf 'H*i ifi n, fh 4* flu s r%pi tisitjMh n lhe trite 
out*# I he! by a < realms eb- v?\ f t fir* n%- it uni nmjtlv in ii 
tttaryv’.imr ; e» >nh i eng tin 1 tin « {midair motion m one 

which mother mimyn i nor rtsilr-is Hnititei nm rlmrli In 

titalriniaiaL 


niArrai vir. 

R) 10-Al.THnHTK’ Hiu\'nMr!NTH. 

§ .,1U. l'o provcnt a apt to wrix,*, ]*«| u K>) 

Wuw gniii# furlhot* in t‘K|.lHirumr t ho ?r , , „f sonfiiuont * 

by nraunulat iim of tin* of ,-xperim., dn!in„ tho word 

oxpwiimt't.) ns boro uxod. In it i ordinary u<vt<j»tntioii, 
poriotum I'lmutttcji thdmito percepttun i, H,.. h-rutt of whu-h 
wttuul in obxmmd relation.; and i t n .-t taken to in. Stub, 
cmtnexionn formed in the mind bei w.-on that t«vttr 

together, wb.-n th,. n-litfi.itH between thorn, .-.uud .. r other, 
tiru not. oouu-tottdy identified. Hut » ivferetw*,. to Nt „d,’ 
chapterx in tin- Special Synth.-d-t a t tho-io on Ur-Hex Action, 
Itmtinct, Memory, Ac., or to chapterx i t , the |*h\ .ton,! Svn- 
tltUMH on the (bmexh of N.-rvott-t Sy .t.-mi, Sitnph', Hum- 
pound, and Douhly-Homjtound, will remind tin- reader that 
thu eflfwttx of experience n-t th.-r.- and everywhere elxe under- 
Hfood in tins work, are Urn eth-cta prodne-d" by tb- oeourremm 
together of norvuuH stat-e-t, with tb.-tr mvompanvuie* ntutex 
of oonxfiouxno.Hx wbon Htexo e*i.,t; whether the relation* 
between tint .Htate* are or are not ob.-rved. Tliro.ndmut thn 
m-lur Hinge* of mental .-volution, ind.-.-d, there cannot b« 
that reeugmtton of a relation which experience, in it ■ limited 
meaning, implieM. Habitual eottver.ie with tie- environment, 
pronutitw tN ctnvt , without, th.. m-tpi-nt know,.,./ thorn in 
ho full mtaeof knowintr; fortb. rv ha. m.t vH !» , u evolved 
wt, notion of wl! wbiolt e, <vt■» nlml t*. c-m.-ternt, experience. 
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Hojv lltt* iruth o^jtonhlly to ho ftoioA is flint tkU rughfm- 

tinii of vow ? o^jvriotvo afior outtmnuUJi 

oxporinnuo ha i hoornno 4f nioof nu4 **\<ui thwiinnut, 

willi tho tmrrow oirofitti of rlrar fttotitt itotiiittoty mkttKi, 
furiiiiiig our v>>n iojmi * thorn flow fur mor# 

vniutttiunu 1 ounvn* t <4 o<<nm<nf*i4 hujhv', 'h m \ »4 nil tlofirotoi 
of iioli uhotmo u to an omSof Out jnv :onU nil u;ra4uf Ivin of 

ynyttiofto-n, * hi\y a inoi.im untiimt tiuvn4 of onuHoinusuo m 
otmiinM *4 jirivoptnut* ;m»l fttmt^ltf \; amt lit In 

tionr *vm»U*w»n * fn>m tliu umHmt tfirrntl, t!io otottimtH of 
omi aumt mm* »uv umm an4 umro knvly OM»uonio4 with otto 
anntlirr ami with iftn omUrat ili§va4; tho tirolsornttuo rmrh* 
iio,f if i rtfivtnn nc flri ^it4urfu *4 umt »ni**u no* a |§ I HU}* 
Vif nit fli-m if i nn 4 4 otr ** -niHoiu am in n vtun 

jiroi*‘-nt U* tj f ; nun am pvo»hn ri-H off * -f i ju'MpNrihuutn In 

tll*nr uo-n-u', » It ’ ‘ aSh”: ^tn<n f» j*" 4 * 4 f lino--;h funt f 

itl H iis#n 1V iL >u ■" t h'a «,U , 4* 4 !*« I H 1 ' v i UM ‘h * 5 K‘'Ui Inun »fiift 

|| » M Uh? r m h < In m mrum f » r > mu ? ' > t \v«* !tn 4 

,* t ; *n v 4 p Vivo k?M>,* 4 ' 4 v>' v?u*hrp 4 

\%$fIt- 4 i i i !. ,.'in ;n u s! m u. Von* * niir r* fwhf mo* »4 Itin 

p, ati .n fv'- u * I * ^>tiU ti*'r m n \n ^k) 

>{ ,i ;4 «4 ,4 4 ill |‘i i, Ainl nl* tmh lioif** S^un^- 

(it Hi h jn * ‘ • n <i -i 4* « 1 nnntiHf ,,'S) ttliv. 

In i Ii$ i *, >; f I. i» i' ( 4 * fuMiti-j, nn4 *n4v fmrt tally- 

4 » 4 tnit,n tv 4 if4i k " n, s mst' . 4 am Inrun-A fK-in nnomn* 
tinuu of -f H 1 witt-1 of* ry -la 41y m|o U «-'*!, j^xlurn 

ttlllU wn i' 4 1 ; S ^ 4 'Ui lU s, tlm if ' 1 *;* if t nf ruinfuiU 1 f* 4 i ^ 
tinyuiHl^U !> 'u f 4 - 1 * ( i-'u * f ntv 1 >< in fha; tnii wh*a‘»‘n 4 

fim ,% nf ^’4 sn ilm i: *iT*m, n*«*ml j«irt of 

mimiinuv , .nr rw/;!]*-! t^»l # f nniffln r<in^!ittuUi *Mtutn 4 y 
ivlnlini, nn4 no t4n ,m, *..<» *4 lunn-ml i4^.i'4 r-nr-fniUl^ fviitnl * 
lUUMrtMfii Am n .in|n i**4 *.f ,rr,M#lmiIi%^4fr4 H m*iu|itw<- «"*f 
|}im out Horn i *4 110**4 i ».f i''ifnoM;niirn» wlitnli niv ?nnn r 
flu- '5'Ufun mi4 4'io4 Hi mfUrnti fSnit nmt 
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touches, tastes, or bo they of the special object* that com. 
tuno many of these into groups, have wo much in common 
that cadi, when it occur*, can bo deiiuitely thought of a * likti 
tluwo which preceded it. Hut in the’building-up of an 
emotion, the successive experience* mo far differ that each of 
them, when it occur*. suggests past experience* which ate 
not speeiheally similar, but Itave only a general similarity} 
atul, at the same time, it suggests benefit* or evilo in past 
experience which likewise are various in their special 
natures, though they have a certain community of nature. 
Hence it results that the consciousness arousisl is a multi, 
tuilinous, contused consciousness • in which, along with a 
certain kind of combination among the impressions received 
from without, there in a vague cloud of ideal combination* 
akm to it., and a vague mass of ideal feelings of pleasure 
or P a “ l wwo associated with such combinations. 

Harrying with us this general conception of the way in 
which mental states in the large, outlying, vaguer region of 
consciousness, become eomieeted by repetition witlumt our 
being aware of it, we shall render it n definite eonception 
on observing what happens in cases readily recallable. 
Jrom our past lives we may draw abundant, proofs that 
feelings grow up without reference to recognized causes and 
consequences, and without our lining able at imee to sav how 
we have got them ; though analysis shows that, they* have 
been tunned out of connected experience*. The familiar fact. 
t<» which, I suppose,almost everyone can testify, that a kind 
of jam winch was, during childhood, repeatedly taken after 
medicine, may bo rendered by simple association of feel¬ 
ings, so nauseous that it cannot bo tolerated in after-hfe 
illustrates clearly enough the way in which repugnances 
mm fmj»i*nUy wiflimit nriv iilm of cmiml 

connexion; or rat I,or, in spite of tie' knowledge that 
tmro is no causal connexion. .Similarly with pleas,tr- 
ahk (.motions. I ho rawing of rooks is not in i elf 

agreeable sound: musically considered, it is very no.,!, the 
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) , ;T" ur m,,ks mml] y produces 
l 4t * : “ UP -‘" 1 ’ wide!, many suppose to result 

in-.n lie- .juMn ..f the -M»ud itsetf. Only fht< W wll() arf) 

ir n-» ,-ll ..uaK 4 1 are .war, that, the rawing of rooks is 

i ■ ih.ru t'.v ui,« it lia; !,•■•„ rouneeied with count- 
i..,i ,.f fh'iv.tf.Mt .riMtitiraii..ut with the gathering of 
w:l.i tl. -w i i m with Snt unlay-afternoon exetu- 

.tm. m "'ll* 1 'i 1 11 ■> dav .; witii midimniMer-hulidnyH in the 
r.-ni.in, when . wen- thrown aside and lessons voro 

t-jh !’> rou-n and adventures in (he field ; with fresh, 
av ‘Hnn * i $ti wli<*n ?i( walking oxcurnion 

*'"'**> Cr-tii foil. Aiii is, thin mmul f though 

0 -? <*.m :VJ> ro^‘1 to h!I Hiimo multitiidiumm and varied 
}n.t 4* 4,Hn i *udy n-i iHoiatod with fhom^ rotmoH a 
dro 4. n xv >n n,- . 1 <4 Ho hi tMighN ; just. an tho yoloo of an 
rM f.5 * 4 *<' r4 >41 v r ooiio** infit tho Iimumo, Huddonly 
ni ! > \ a *'*>' *'I f5' l*v!nt^ mlttHt him ronultod from iho 

pV \ r;** \ »t | Mi 4 ronot* ud’Oi 44p» 


^*4 >’ -** loit furl li^r iHjilanatioii of f ho way 

in av U K *4 ng* ,In fI im organisation of oxpori« 
rr n " * ' * 1 " * Hr * inf orprot atom at* tho point; rewhod 

wiH? Hj.. -4 f h ’ ! i/if. rioipiiT, l*Yom tho oguiatin gontf- 

*" J •*** } <f * j 4 “'** Hio ovfM.alf rnidfo* aoufunoutH, By 
Him ?;vroi | m«* Vi ^*fit lOl^lit 1 wltioli, wlitlo implying Hotf. 
0 M *4,4> n* -0, 4 i* i in ply gr ititiiMtion in nthora: tho ro- 
ut - * * fo m '>-! Hr * nmtsttMifinti in otlmrg lining a Mnurno 
*4 y<* m.?h> n -4 ttjuu m-ajfy* !mt tin’aimo of ulterior hmiofiiH 
!m Mlf n hi" ft ^ a mh*u u** 4 with it«* 


| a ♦ \n iic’nis in '10114 that 11 old onmigh vnguoly k 
UH*^ytu/r- «*Ojrrt 1 armnd, fiinih n in r*^jtom#i to tho laughing 
far** and r u*-’h ting vm«v tif it^ niothor* Lot* thorn como 
.-a" * 40 ’ nh % imUimf mi$ an angry tlmo, apoiikg to 1 fc in loud, 

* t'i*,» 1 ?.<!«, ti$l .1 srufjiai, origitmlly fomiwi 

I .wll if dll JfPMlaiir'.i |$| |||«* #W /**« I'if Wf fit? Aj^ii 1, IHi g 

I 4 m lill • <4 1 ’ »?i 4 Afis-te*l Mriif »$»» til % 11 
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harsh tones. Tho smile disappears, the features contract. into 
an expression of pain, and, beginning to cry, it turns away 
its head and makes such movements of escape as are pos» 
sitde. What is the meaning of these facts ? Why does not 
tho frown make it smile ami the mother’s laugh make it. 
weep? There is hut one answer. Already in its developing 
braiu there are coming into play tho structures through 
whieh one duster of visual and auditory impressions excites 
pleasurable feelings, and (he structures through which 
another (duster of visual and auditory impressions exvit.-s 
painful feelings. The relation between a ferocious expression 
<d fact* and tlu 1 evils that may follow perception of it, is no 
more known to the infant, than there is known to tin- young 
bird just out of its nest, a connexion between pnsMble'denlh 
and the sight, of a man coming toward-, it ; and as certainly 
in the one ease as in tin* other, the alarm felt is due ton, 
partially-established nervous structure, Why doe* this 
partially-established nervous structure betray its presence 
thus early in the human being? Simply bemuse, in tho 
past experiences of the race, smiles and gentle tones i u 
those around have been habitual accompaniments of 
pleasurable feelings ; while paiie, of many kinds, im 

mediate amt remote, have been continually . vvitll 

the impressions received from knit, brow., and ,,et tooth 
and grating voice. Much deeper down than the history of 
mankind must we go to ii„d the beginnings of these eon. 
noxious. The appearances ami sound* which excite in tho 
infant a vague dread, indicate danger; and do no because 
tiny are the physiological accompaniments „f detractive 
action - some of them common to man and inferior mam- 
mills, and consequently understood by inferior mammals as 
overy puppy shows us. What we call the natural language 
<d anger, is due to a partial contraction of those mu mica 
which actual combat would cal! into piav; and all marks of 
irritation, down to that passing shad,* over the brow which 

accompanies! annoyance, are incipient, stages of* these 
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same contractions. Conversely with, the natural language 
of pleasure, and of that state of mind which we call amic¬ 
able feeling: this, too, has a physiological interpretation 
(see §§ 497-499). 

The children in the nursery yield us a further lesson. 
What have the experiences of each one of these been doing 
in aid of the emotional development we are considering ? 
While its limbs have been growing more agile by exercise, 
its manipulative skill increasing by practice, its perceptions 
of objects growing by use quicker, more accurate, more 
comprehensive; the associations between these two sets oi 
impressions received from persons around, and the pleasures 
and pains received along with them, or after them, have 
been strengthened by frequent repetition, and their adjust¬ 
ments made better. The dim pain and the vague delight 
which the infant felt, have, in the urchin, severally taken 
shapes of some definiteness. The angry voice of a nursemaid 
no longer arouses only a formless feeling of dread, but also 
a specific idea of the slap that may follow. The frown on 
the face of a bigger brother, along with the primitive, in¬ 
definable sense of ill, excites the sense of ills that are 
definable in thought as kicks, and cuffs, and pullings of 
hair, and losses of toys. The faces of parents, looking now 
sunny, now gloomy, have grown to be respectively associated 
with multitudinous forms of gratification and multitudinous 
forms of discomfort or privation. Hence these appearances 
and sounds which imply amity or enmity in those around, 
become symbolic of happiness and misery; so that eventu¬ 
ally, perception of the one set or the other, even when it is 
slightly marked, can scarcely occur without raising a wave 
of pleasurable feeling or of painful feeling. The body of 
this wave is still substantially of the same nature as it was at 
first; for though in each of these multitudinous experiences 
a special set of facial and vocal signs has been connected 
with a special set of pleasures or pains, yet since these 
pleasures or pains have been immensely varied in then 
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binds and combinations, and since the signs that preceded 
them were in no two cases quite alike., it follows that to the 
last the consciousness produced remains as vague as it is 
voluminous. The myriads of partially-aroused ideas re¬ 
sulting from past experiences are massed together and 
superposed, so as to form an aggregate in which nothing is 
distinct, but which has the character of being pleasurable or 
painful according to the nature of its original components : 
the chief difference between this developed feeling and the 
feeling aroused in the infant being, that on the bright or 
dark background forming the body of it, may now be 
sketched out in thought the particular pleasures or pains 
which the particular circumstances suggest as likely. 

What must be the working of this process under the 
conditions of aboriginal life ? The emotions given to the 
young savage by the natural language of love and hate in 
the members of his tribe, gain first a partial definiteness in 
respect to his intercourse with his family and playmates; 
and he learns by experience the utility, in so far as his own 
ends are concerned, of avoiding courses which call from 
others manifestations of anger, and taking courses which 
call from them manifestations of pleasure. Not that he 
consciously generalizes. He does not at that age—probably 
not at any age—formulate his experiences in the general 
principle that it is well for him to do things which win 
smiles from others, and to avoid doing things which cause 
frowns. What happens is, that having, in the way shown, 
inherited this connexion between the perception of anger in 
others and the feeling of dread, and having discovered that 
particular acts of his bring on this anger, he cannot sub¬ 
sequently think of committing one of these acts without 
thinking of the resulting anger, and feeling more or less of 
the resulting dread. He has no thought of the goodness or 
badness of the act itself: the deterrent is the mainly-vague, 
but partially-defmite, fear of evil that may follow. So 
understood, the deterring emotion is one developed out of 
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experiences of utility using tluit word iu its ethical .sense ; 
mut if we n*.k why this dreaded anger Ls called forth from 
of hern we shall habitnullv thul tluit if, is because the 
forbidden net entail * pain Nimie\vhore«-~is negalived by 
Utility. Oil to injunctions current in the 

tribe, we see tin foil elrarly how these emotions pro¬ 
duced by uppr» 4*uftot and reprobation oome to he connected 
in experience with not item t hat are beneficial to the tribe, 
ninl th 0 arc detrimental to the tribe; ami bow 

there mm u guentU grow up incentives to the one class of 
acthm i and juvjndnv i against the other class. From early 
Wlmml tin* y mm mivage hears recounted the daring deeds 
of his be irs lleiii in words of praise, and sees all 

the**» ohm my woh admiration, From time to time, also, he 
h Con i w 1: do mm* cowardice h described in tones of 

sm-m. wc h emimtapui mu metaphors, amt sees him meet 
with ih n a* n a Iu maer he appears. That is to say, one of 
the tfjitj/j * h it tviin< i |m tfi< afrongty amoeiafed in his mind 
wit Si ms dug i t, viloeh a,re ay mholieal of pleasure in 
pyteTab i i * * mi rp*; and *me *4* the things that comes to 
be :i.* in hi> tided with frowns and other marks of 

eumoy, who'Si hum n symbol of unhappiness, is cowardice. 
4 h*' »■ tb, ]e'e i not tinned in him because he has reasoned 
So i w iy i>» l to* truth fSiat cuttrage i i useful to his tribe, and, 
by iinjjbr oi;m, to huimelf, or to tim truth that eowardh ‘0 is 
n can ,«* id* * ml, lu adult life he may perhaps see tins; but 
he certainly d‘*e * mU -.re it nt the time when bravery is thus 
nvoomfa 4 in bu ten adme m*‘‘ i with all that ih good, ami 
cow,inbee with all that it had, Similarly, there arc pro¬ 
duced m him tVrbneg *4 inclination or repugnance towards 
tthrr Sine * i 4 *•' uabeu that* have become established or in¬ 
terdicted. b*v4H <e they are beneficial or injurious to tho 
tribe i tbrngb neither the voting nor the old know why 
they h two become e uablbhed or interdicted. Instance 
f.he*jnMi covorthine ri of wife stealing, and tho viciousuoas of 
inarmutg woldu the tribe. 
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^ 0 ,na y navr ascend a stage tu an order of incentives and 
restraints derived from these. The primitive belief in that 
every dead man heeome.s a demon who remains somewhere 
at hand, and may at any momei t return to give aid or do 
mischief, lienee among other agents who-e approbation or 
reprobation are contemplated by the savage as eunse.pieueeH 
oHim conduct, tint tne spirits of his tun-esters. When a 
child, ho is told of their deed-, now in triumphant tones, 
now in whispers of horror; and the instilled conviction that 
they may infliet some vaguely-imagined but fearful evil, or 
give some great help, becomes a powerful incentive or 
deterrent. Especially does this happen when tie* narrative 
is of a chief distinguished for hU strength, his fero¬ 
city, his persistence in that, revenge which the experi¬ 
ences of the savage make him regard as beueih-iat and 
virtuous. The eonseiousuess that such a chief, dreaded bv 
neighbouring tribes, mid dreaded, too, by members of his 
own tribe, tnay reappear and putiidi those who have dis¬ 
regarded his injunct ions, becomes a powerful motive. But 
it is clear, in the tirst place, that the imagined anger ami 
the imagined satisfaction of this deified chief are'simply 
transfigured forms of the anger and sat i dot-tin it displayed 
by those around; and flag, the feelings accompanying such 
imaginations have the same original root in the experiences 
which have associated an average uf painful remits with the 
miuiifestatiouot another’s anger,andatt averageuf pleasurable 
results with the manifestation of another's satisfaction. And 
it is clear, in the second place, that the actions thin forbidden 
and encouraged must be mostly actions that arc respectively 
detrimental and beneficial to the tribo ; since the tsacee.-eful 
chief, usually a better judge than th«* rest, has puntted tht) 
welfare of his tribe in pursuing his mv» welfare. lienee 
experiences..f utility, eon»n’oi»,dy or unconsciously organized, 
underlie his injunctions; and the sentiment i which prompt 
obedience are, though very indirectly and without the 
knowledge of those who feel them, referable te experienmn 
of utility, * 
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^ ThY form of restraint, differ!ng at first but 

littb from lli^ original form, admits of immense develop, 
imnd, AtvitumUtuur traditions* growing in grandeur aa 
tin*)* atv repeated IYmih genemtion to generation, make 
itiorn n»«! more .'mporhittunu i he enidy-recorded hero of the 
rar^, Hu pomm i»f inflictiui^ punishment ami giving 
happiravu Iiivuiiih ever greater, more multitudinous, and 
w* ,tM vanm| ; ao that tlin dread of divine displeasure and 
tb* desire lo nbtaHi divine approbation, ampere a certain 
lurg*iio i * and generality. Still the conceptions remain 
imihr^pi *merpfue. The revengeful deify continues to bo 
thou.;’hi> *d iii di *pl tying human emotions m human ways. 
M^tvioor, the mmbmetil 4 of right and duty, ho far an they 
have developed, refer mainly if not wholly to 

divine r-mtmamh and interdicts; and turn* little reference 
to the nemv; if the act 4 commanded or interdicted. 
In file ini mi 4 »4bnug*up of I w% in the alter idee of 
*h phtmdd . 4 ei,,hsnr, nod in I tie hewing to pieces of A gag, 
t» modi fc. m tie* e.mnde 4 atroeifies committed from 
r» bgmuor non l»i m*ri\ tfYiotde races in general, we see 
that ihn m-ralo v and immorality of actions m we under¬ 
stand tlniii, am at fir 4 iinrneogni/*ed; and that the feelings, 
*n* dnad, a Inch «nm in plaeo of them, are feelings 
felt 0 avard-i tlm oo-^on being 1 supposed to kaue commands 
and interdict s . 

| YU Much »if what jutmn m religious sentiment, k 
tJiiti lint a highly re.irprewntativn form of that 

eg-' allrtiYfn* anOine fit which mainly guides men in their 

In haiimir in me* an almr, fly implying its close kinship to 

ttmhiSmt' led-b flinoY teijipy phnme 41 other-worldli- 

oe h, m molly ingvi'i the truth that the folding by which 
rtlmmin otoefmnm wa 1 almost wholly prompted in the 
pant and ei nowdy prompted now, in a feeling in which the 
repo-, neon 1* * f il'on* approval gee s along wit It a repre- 

'Oif.ifHi m| n v rj»" oil tionre hsppinevi to be M’cnireil by that 
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approval—a feeling which is vague in proportion to its high 
representativeness, but is nevertheless composed of elements 
originally furnished by experiences of gratification. 

Let us mark carefully, too, this fact, that the conscious¬ 
nesses of right and wrong, as they exist among the un¬ 
civilized and semi-civilized, and even to a great extent 
among those who are at present most civilized, originate in 
the ego-altruistic sentiments. If we glance back at past 
beliefs and their correlative feelings, as shown in Dante's 
poem, in the mystery-plays of the middle ages, in St. Bar¬ 
tholomew massacres, in burnings for heresy, we get proof 
that in comparatively-modern times right and wrong meant 
little else than subordination and insubordination—to a divine 
ruler primarily, and under him to a human ruler. Down to 
our own day this conception largely prevails, and is even 
embodied in elaborate ethical works: instance the Essays 
on the Principles of Morality , by Jonathan Dymond; which 
recognizes no ground of moral obligation save the will of 
God as expressed in the current creed. Indeed while 
sermons set forth the torments of the damned and the joys 
of the blessed as the chief deterrents and incentives, and 
while we have prepared for us printed instructions “ how to 
make the best of both worlds," it cannot be denied that the 
feelings which impel and restrain men are still largely com¬ 
posed of elements like those operative on the savage—the 
dread, partly vague, partly specific, associated with the idea 
of reprobation, human and divine, and the sense of satis¬ 
faction, partly vague, partly specific, associated with the idea 
of approbation, human and divine. 

Neither in the religious nor in the ethical sentiments, as 
thus developed to the ego-altruistic stage only, is there 
involved a consciousness, pleasurable or painful, caused by 
contemplation of acts considered in their intrinsic natures, 
apart from any consequences to self, immediate or remote. 


§ 522. For this reason it is that the standards of right 
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,m\ wrong have been, ami «tilt are, no unlike in different 
Obviously, while the inmitivo and deterrent 
fill.-I i-m. have no ..liter exciting causes than the real or ideal 
. t.f it |.j.n-bat ion and disapprobation, human or 
divine, tin* tii.it.*!>•-( right and wrong wit It their correspond¬ 
ing stmtnm-uK mu .1 depend mi the theological traditions and 
th«* Nurmi etr-'ttitt-it.uti'e.'i. If tlt*> god of the rare is repre¬ 
sented at m o'itid;' >>n the oxtermiimtiuu of enemies, and as 
being etb ml. d In merey .h.nvn tu them - if, as must heuco 
happen, revenge cmei to be associated in consciousness with 
the thought of divide plea-tire and emtsetpumt rewards to 
be rtveiled, while forgiveness goes along with the thought 
nf divine Ittiivr and p-uu: that will follow it ; then revenge 
and ter:note b«v,.m,. m ro»*iet«>i!'.»ess respectively pleasur¬ 
able and pitefui tu their total re*,tilts, or right and wrong. 
Stmil.rU with the aiihtmitbi refi-rriitg to nets that excite 
human ;t|.pr. 4 *a;t>.:i and di .approbation, Usages, no matter 
of wha! kind, »b»eh eireum ifauoe.t have established, so that 
conformity to them brings approval from those around 
while m■*)„•■ of ■rm;ty bring, fn-wna anil blaming words, 
bee- -me ,a»et jfied, Tim aggregates of ideal pleasures ami 
tie* ie.,e;regai, , *4'ideal pnint which these opposite behaviours 
of fell, a -men •*., re rally '.uggeHt, are associated with fulfilment 
ami tie:'). >*t ; ami Imure fultilment and neglect, emtio to be 
thought 0* with liking ami repugnanee, and called proper 
and tmpivp' r. 

Uvatentli. then, the regulative sentiments of ego- 
alt mist m nafiiie, are, in their relations to e.onerete action, as 
ramble in ar-- tlm hindi of eondiiet conducive to social 
well-being under dilfen-uf social conditions. The needs of 
it small tribe licit hr toemt amid tribes daily threatening 
to de'itr-y >t, are vvsd> !v dtifcreul. Irem the needs of a semi- 
•iviit*. d ...oeiety, whieh, though warlike, has grown by the 
development of industry { ami the needs of this, again, are 
Atdely ddf. rent In.m thoie of a society like our own, in 
rhi-di the pred Itorv aetivitiei have greatly decreased, the 
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rotjumni subordination of ranks has htvouu* k>w, nml rt^itbff 
»f custom is tm hmnw m necessary ; ;md to suoh various 
tennis, motv or loss uuliko in uwrv r;uv amt ovorv a*n» tty* 

. t , % */ Q VM4 

ego-nlt ruistie. mdimenls continually adjust t~ 
adjust themnelves as the higher scut imenlH, standing related 
to conduct in the ahslmet, cannot adjust themselves. Thu 
ego-altruistic sentiments arc the chief regulative agents in 
those transitional stages during' which predominance of the 
highest sentiments would lie fatal, because inconsistent with 
the conditions. 

Nevertheless, the ego-altruistic sentiments have im¬ 
portant components that are coted ant ; and there are certain 
permanent feelings of rigid, and wrong into wltieh they 
enter. Pleasurably excited as they are by the display ,*( 
approval, it must happen that a kind of conduct which «' fl ,Us 
forth marks of approval among all races and in nil times, 
wall he felt as right, irrespective of the people ami the age ; 
and virt< ivr.id. A causeless insult, for example, is condemned 
everywhere in the world. Tin* particular act or speech 
which is insulting varies with local cimtmstnneo«. 'IV* spit 
in his face is the enmplimeurury .salute to a stranger among 
certain Nile tribes, and to omit returning this sain to in kind 
would be a disre.-peet causing reprobation; while, among 
most peoples, the implications ami accompany ing feelings are 
just the opposite. So, to.., in .some societies e.dl a man 
a brother-in-law is an indignity, prompting resent fid words 
and actions; while in other societies, naming one whom 
you are introducing as your brother-in-law implies a eotnplt- 
mentary appreciation rather than otherwise, (tut, though in 
them* oases there is absolute di .agreement ns to what, are 
insulting deeds ami words, there is agreement, in the feel¬ 
ing that to give offence without, provocation is improper, and 
that it is proper to do that, which conduces to friendly rein- 
tiorm. It is thus throughout. 'Hie ego-utfruistie sentiments, 
while tucoi,staid in respect of the apodal characters of (ltd 
tifita exciting them, are ecu stunt in respect of the genend 
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eharnotors »f (!i»* u* nets, ns being nets which, in their respec¬ 
tive times nutl places, null forth from others signs of friend, 
ship nr «»f enmity. 

§ .VJ.1. Urn* other aspect of the subject is worth dwelling 
on » moment, both us in itself interesting and as yielding 
a verification of t!i» f«uvg.<ing interpretations. J, refer to 
the feeling uf ,|mme and its manifestations. 

If tin t-e uet-.lt any further proof tbit the ego-altruistic 
sentinn-nt ■■ are cm dituted us alleged, it will bn found in the 
fact that shame, predueed by representation of tho con¬ 
tempt *d* "tb-ri, is the .ante m its essential nature whether 
thi • im tgiiied e.mtempt it excited by a wrong thing really 
.lone .ir by a wrong thing mppesed ’to he done. Children 
often ftirni ih evidence of thi t udet initial identity—showing 
tw that a Mn ih t ut i iipt l.t art te in tin* innocent, to whom guilt 
is a..Tibed ;u in the actually guilty. 

|i ti true that tin* two --fate. of leeling excited in these 
antititeii. al .•.»,*•>, mu ,t .Infer tom. what by tin* presence of 
a c..n,,-!,-ti ti.- . i of guilt iu the one nine nutl its absence in 
the other; but tic-, dmilarily, if not the identity, of the 
phv -a.4*igieal manifestations, shows how substantiidly alike 
the two catei ..f eon ,.>iu me-H are. If, is true also that 
in tin- tnnyo-ity of p> r mits, believing in future rewards and 
(min ilnni-u! i, tb> two consciousnesses differ by the preturnee 
ttt the one, and nfeem-e fr.un the other, of a consolatory 
beli. l m nhimate reelijictttiou; though this is pretty clearly 
a iee..it.I try ph i so of the feeling an is also implied by the 
order ..f the bodily effect!. Hut the recognition of both 
tin ie .pul.tying difference i, serves hut to make clear how 
relative!) slight they tire, and how substantially this painful 
Mm of .-go altrut tie sentiment consists of a voluminous 
and vague re-r -j.rc i. ntatiou <d* the mental attitudes of 
.then, and the general unhappiness associated in thought 
w*th such mental attitudei, 

And her,- we may nee hew far men at present are from 
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that highest, moral state, in whieh the ru promt* and most 
powerful sentiments art* tin wo railed forth by contemplation 
of conduct itsolt, and not by contemplation .if other poisons’ 
opinions of conduct. In the average mind the pain con¬ 
stituted hy consciousness of h;iviu«*“ dono something in¬ 
trinsically wrong, bears but a small ratio to th.< pain con¬ 
stituted by the oimseimisness of others’ reprobation : even 
though this reprobation is oxeited by something mu in- 
trinsically wrong, Consider how diilirult it would be to 
get a lady to wheel a eostermonger’s barrow down Regent- 
street, and how easily she maybe led to say a maiiciomt 
thing about some lady she is jealous of -centrant the intense 
repugnance to the one act, whieh is m»t in itself repre¬ 
hensible, with the feeble reptignaneo to the ether act, 
whieh is in itself reprehensible; and tlon infer how great 
is the evolution of the moral sentiments yet. rotpmvd to 
bring human nature into complete tUncsc for the ttociul 
lat&te. 
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ALTRUISTIC* SENTIMENTS. 

§ 524. The inferior regulative sentiments dealt with 
nnder the title of ego-altruistic, we find liave tlie character 
that the actions exciting them, agreeably or disagreeably, 
are very inconstant in their concrete forms. Though in all 
societies and all stages of progress there are some kinds of 
behaviour, as those by which associates are intentionally 
pleased or are gratuitously irritated, which call forth marks 
of approbation and reprobation, serving to excite these 
ego-altruistic sentiments ; yet there are also many kinds of 
behaviour not directly pleasing or irritating to others, but 
which have been made indirectly pleasing or irritating to 
them by the traditions and habits of their society, 
to which the ego-altruistic sentiments respond—actions 
which, in different times and places, are often exactly 
opposite. Hence it has been argued that the genesis of 
emotions after the manner described, can never result in 

♦ I gladly adopt this word, for which we are indebted to M Comte. Nob 
long since, some critic, condemning it as new-fangled, asked why we should 
not be content with such good old-fashioned words as benevolent and 
beneficent. There is a quite-sufficient reason. Altruism and altruistic, 
suggesting by their forms as well as by their meanings the antitheses of 
egoism and egoistic, bring quickly and clearly into thought the opposition, 
in a way that benevolence or beneficence and its derivatives do not, 
because the antitheses are not directly implied by them. This superior sug¬ 
gestiveness greatly facilitates the communication of ethical ideas. 
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any settled anti universal sentiments responding to in¬ 
trinsic right and wrung. 

The implicationof this criticism is, that because in human 
customs ami tho correlative feelings, them lias been anti 
is so nun'll, variability, then' can be tie constancy. It. in 
tacitly concluded that in the nature of things, there is 
nothing which makes one kind of conduct rather than 
another adapted to social life everything is indeterminate. 
To infer that no settled sentiments can ever lie generated 
by the preeess described, is te assume that, there am no 
settled conditions te social welfare. Clearly if the tempo., 
rnry forms ot conduct needful, initiate temperary ideas of 
right and wrong with responsive excitements of the senti¬ 
ments, it is to be inferred that the permanent forms of 
conduct needful, will initiate permanent ideas of right and 
wrung with responsive excitements of the sentiments ; amt 
hence to question tho genesis of these sentiments is tod mbt 
the existence of these forms. 

That there are such permanent forms of conduct, tie one 
can deny who compares the law-books of all races which 
have outgrown the pimdy-produtory life. This variability 
of sentiment is but tho concomitant of the transition from 
the aboriginal type of society fitted for destructive activi¬ 
ties, te the civilized type of society lilted for peaeeftd 
activities. All along there has been going on a compromise 
between conflicting requirement i, ami a corresponding com- 
promise between conflict tug sentiment s. The renditions aro 
perpetually being partially rhanged, the corresponding 
habits modified, and the sentiment* tv-mljimtod, lienee all 
this inennsisteney. But just as fast, as the peaceful aefivi- 
ties become more dominant, just no fa.it, do the conditions 
under which the peaceful activities are to be harmoniously 
carnesd on become more imperative, just «.» fast do the 
corresponding ideas h.route elear and the eorre ponding 
sentiments strong. Ami these it leas and sentiments must 
eventually grow uniform amt permanent, for the reason that 
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the conditions to complete social life are uniform and per¬ 
manent. 

§ 525. The industrial regime is distinguished from the pre¬ 
datory regime in this, that mutual dependence becomes 
great and direct while mutual antagonism becomes small 
and indirect. In a predatory society, feelings gratified by 
the ill-being of others (enemies) are habitually exercised, 
along with feelings gratified by the well-being of others 
(friends); whereas in an industrial society, feelings gratified 
by the ill-being of others, not being kept in extreme and 
constant activity, do not antagonize and repress the feelings 
gratified by the well-being of others. And since, as a society 
advances in organization, the inter-dependence of its parts 
increases, and the well-being of each is more bound up with 
the well-being of all, it results that the growth of feelings 
which find satisfaction in the well-being of all, is the growth 
of feelings adjusted to a fundamental unchanging condition 
to social welfare. 

The feelings thus described we have here to deal with as 
the altruistic sentiments. They arise along with the ego- 
altruistic sentiments, from which they are not sharply 
marked off—as, indeed, if evolved, they could not be. Let 
us observe the process of differentiation. 

§ 526. When impressed by the appearances and sounds 
constituting the natural language of any feeling in another 
being, the aggregate of feelings aroused by the associations 
which experience has established, mainly in the race but 
partly in the individual, form two groups that may be 
variously proportioned to one another; but of which neither 
commonly exists wholly unaccompanied by the other. The 
manifestations of the feeling tend to excite a kindred feeling 
in the observer ; and they simultaneously tend to excite in 
the observer, feelings compounded out of experiences 
of pleasures and pains to himself, such as are apt to follow 
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these manifestations* A,s shown in the chapter on ** Sociality 
and Sympathy/* intelligent creatures that live in presence of 
one another! and are expo,soil to like causes of pleasure and 
pain, acquire opacities for participating in one another’s 
pleasures ami pams. A ml we have seen in the chapter just* 
closed, that in creatures living together and lialde to receive 
pleasures and pains from one another's nets* prompted by 
amity or enmity, there are evolved emotions responding 
to manifestations of amity or enmity. That is to nay, 
these lust, or ego-altruislie seutimeurs, which have for their 
components representations of feelings likely to tie under¬ 
gone by self, and the first, or altruistic sentiments, which 
have for their components representations of feelings 
that* are being 1 aetmdiy undergone by another, are simul¬ 
taneously aroused ; and in the absence id counteracting 
causes might be expected to develop pnri pit dm* Then* 
is nothing in the intrinsic natures of the uuscUish emotions, 
which makes their evolution more difficult than is the evolu¬ 
tion of the selfish emotions, excited by the same manifes* 
tat ions. How is it, then, that the eg* wilt tub die «eitf tiimnN 
may become so active, white the altruistic aimtimuuta remain 
almost dormant 1 

The reply has already been indicated at the rhoo of (he 
chapter on ** Hociali ty and Sympathy A' Home inquires 
wore there given showing that with the emotion q as with 
the sensations, frequent repetition of a painful stimulus 
brings about a remedial callousness, And we saw that 
consequently, if the conditions of existence are such m 
necessitate frequent sympathetic excitements of u painful 
kind, the pains sympathetically excited will become gradu¬ 
ally less, and there will modi imtitleiitiicm Further, it was 
pointed out that during the struggle for existence among 
societies, originally very intense and even mm by no means 
ended, the conditions have been strli m to make imperative 
the readiness m inflict pain, and have correspondingly re* 
pressed fellow-finding* It may hero bo milled that beyond 
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this checking of tin* sympathies which tho antagonisms of 
societies have nece-t-doited ami Mtill necessitate, there has 
been a cheeking of them consequent. on the straggle for 
i-vmlrsnv within each society. Not only docs this struggle 
for r\i Ocoee invoUe the necessity that personal ends must 
bo pursued with little regard to the evils entailed on un» 
.mere etui competitors; hut it, also involves the necessity 
that there hull he net tm» keen a sympathy with that 
ddfu «d ..uthiiuj: inevitably accompanying this industrial 
battle, nearly if there were so quirk a sympathy for 
tin; etitr* ring ;et to make it felt in anything like its mil 
grtutm-ii and intensity, life would be rendered intolerable 
to all. Familiarity with flu* marks of misery, ticttessarily 
pfeduc. i (..r ratb* r mamtain.i) a propirticnatu indiftbroneo j 
ami tie i i i a s it>evliable n cencomitaut of the bloodless com¬ 
petition nm-'ia: members of a society, ns it is an inevitable 
cetici niitani <-f tie- bloody competition between secieties. 

tVimug t < the fact which h»*re especially concerns us, we 
may mot '.re why it happens that out of the various feelings 
pr> «i’i' *'d in i idi by the expre wions of feelings in others, 
(ho .-.iltrui a!.• may develop to a great height; while the 
nil rut :t;e ivecun comparatively undeveloped. For mulor 
pa0 emblem I t») v-ekd existence, the welfare of society 
ami ..f ea.It individual, luve not necessitated any ropres- 
dej of ill" * .‘■■o til mi .lie feelings ; but, euntrariwise, the 
ph-a.'.ore of the individual and tin* well-being of society 
have both <h netmFd the growth of these feelings. Lovo of 
face 111'! been a main atimuhm to military achievement, 
and therefore to nato-iml 'irU-prescrvation, Desire for 
approbation, by me otbing the intercourse of individuals, 
i,a; tended er- itlv to faeilitioo co-operation. Dread of 
reproach, b-.th by checking cowardice in battle and by 
r. ummn.g tn; :b»h<n t-ur in social life, has tended to public 
md private advantage. Only when ho so eagerly pur- 
fittot the applause „t fit liters as to sueriheo imuuahato 
welfare, dec the individual find his desire for this in- 
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direct representative gratification kept in check by 
desire for some direct presentative gratification. Thus tk 
ego-altruistic sentiments have been greatly fostered and bi 
little repressed. And for this reason the dominant tendenc 
has become such that on witnessing any display of feelin 
in another, the observer has a quick and large rush of th.£ 
consciousness in which represented results to self take tb 
leading place, while representation of the feeling the 
prompts the display is but feeble, or is even absent. 

§ 527. Of the two groups of feelings which thus becotn 
differentiated, the altruistic, to which we are now turning 
our attention are all sympathetic excitements of egoistic 
feelings j and they vary in their characters according to th< 
characters of the egoistic feelings sympathetically excited. 

Certain altruistic feelings thus produced do not conn 
within the definition of sentiments, as above given. Whei 
a yawn produces a sympathetic yawn, when the sight of on< 
who is sick at sea increases the tendency to sickness in th< 
observer, when a thrill in the limbs is felt on seeing anothei 
person at the edge of a precipice, or when, on witnessing 
an operation, an assistant undergoes such agitation as tc 
faint, the excitement is in some of the cases wholly, anc 
in other cases partly, a sympathetic excitement of sensations 
—the content of consciousness is representative simply, and 
not re-representative. 

An altruistic feeling becomes re-representative, or a senti¬ 
ment proper, only when the feeling sympathized with is an 
emotion; and, as we shall see, the more-developed forms of 
altruistic feeling are entirely of this kind. Nevertheless, 
we must here recognize the fact that no line can be drawn 
between the two—that in the simplest cases there is 
sympathy in sensation, that very generally there is 
sympathy in sensation and in the emotion accompanying il 
(for in the subject of a sensation strong enough to excits 
sympathy, there is usually an emotional accompaniment). 
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and that we pass gradually up to that higher stage at which 
the sympathy is with feelings containing no presentativo 
elements. 

This qualification being borne in mind, we may now con¬ 
sider in succession the leading forms of altruistic sentiment. 

§ 528. Yery much of the feeling ordinarily classed as 
generosity is ego-altruistic. The state of consciousness 
which accompanies performance of an act beneficial to 
another, is usually mixed; and often the pleasure given is 
represented less vividly than are the recipient's feeling 
towards the giver and the approval of spectators. The 
sentiment of generosity proper, is, however, unmixed in 
those cases where the benefaction is anonymous : provided, 
also, that there is no contemplation of a reward to be reaped 
hereafter. These conditions being fulfilled, the benefaction 
clearly implies a vivid representation of the pleasurable feel¬ 
ings, (usually themselves representative) which the recipient 
will have. 

Unmixed generosity thus constituted, has two distin¬ 
guishable degrees. In the lower form of it, the repre¬ 
sented gratification of another is strong enough to prompt 
the act conducing to that gratification, providing the act 
entails no considerable sacrifice in the shape of trouble 
taken or selfish gratification relinquished. Mostly, unmixed 
generosity does not go beyond this ,* since benefaction of the 
kind described, usually takes the form of pecuniary aid from 
one able to give it with little if any inconvenience. Only in 
the comparatively-rare cases where the anonymous benefac¬ 
tion is from one who can ill afford the money or the labour 
required, does generosity rise to that highest form in which 
altruistic gratification out-balances egoistic gratification. 

Generosity being a relatively-simple altruistic sentiment 
(or at least that generosity which gives pleasure of a 
sensuous kind), it is shown in some measure, and occasion¬ 
ally to a considerable degree, during early stages of human 
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eolation, Though, in. the conduct of savages, what «wm 
to bo generous acts aro usually caused by desires for 
applause, yot., occasionally, an unselfish pursuit, of another's 
welfare appears ninloniablo: though oven here wo may 
observe that it goes along with strong attachment, like 
that of a dog to his trustor, and is therefore to ho dis¬ 
tinguished from the generosity shown when there is no close 
personal relation. Admitting, however, that while tnueh 
mingled with lower sentiment,*. gcncro ;itv early displays 
itself slightly and errntiealtv; we tiny safely my that it 
becomes marked and frequent, only at fast at eivili/mtion 
develops the sympathies, (’oiitrasting the philanthropy of 
modern times with the very little answering to it in ancient 
times, surtietH to show this, 

§ otllh The last, eoiup tri.xon introduces us to a il.midy- 
allied altruistic. sentiment, the development of vthieh, indeed, 
it illustrates better than it does the development ot 
generosity: 1 mean the .sentiment of pity. I'leaniire that 
is constituted by re pro mutation of pleasure in another, 
being the feeling which prompts generous notions; the 
feeling which prompts endeavours to mitigate pain, i* a 
pain eoustituteil by representation of pain m another. As 
already explained, t hi * sentiment is tieee emrdy repressed 
during phases of predatory «<*t tv try ; and i t oven, to » core 
siderahlo degree, Kept, in cheek bv industrial competition. 
Always, indeed, domestic life has afforded some scope for it 
—joining its exercise with that of the sexual and parental 
feelings. Hut pity proper, or the altrui itic sentiment which 
prompts the relief of suffering in others, though there ex 
ists no connexion personal or social with tlmm others, nor 
in felt any liking for them, is a sentiment, that takes a eon. 
Hiderahht development only an fait as diminution of the pre¬ 
datory activities allows, 

Bympathy w.th pain, prodiietn in conduct moditieutious ot 
aeveml kindM. in the Hr 4 place, it, puts a check on fit** 
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intentional intlioihm of pain. Various degrees of this efieot 
»«» observable. Supposing no animosity is felt, tho hurting 
another by mrideut arouses a genuine feeling of regrot i ri 
nil adult s save tho very brutal; representation of the phy¬ 
sical {min produced, is sufficiently vivid in nearly all civilized 
persons hi make them avoid producing it. Where there 
ovist 'i a higher degree of representative power, there is a 
reluctance to intliet emotional (mill. The disagreeable state 
of mind that would bo excited in another by a sharp word 
m hnr-h net, i i imagined with such elearness that the 
imaguum.m aerim partially or wholly as a deterrent. And 
in sympathetic persons, reprmmtatiou of tho annoyance 
to be given it •,.* vivid that it often prevents them from 
doing "*• 'laying unpleasant things which they see ought to 
be d-mo *'V ''.iid : the tentimout of pity eheeks tho infliction 
of (min, even unduly. 

In an.'lie r> ! t <. ..f our i. pity modifies eouduet, by prompt¬ 
ing <l!.r* •, !•' a mage pain that is already being borne—. 
pain ari'.ing IV'mi di >.-;ioo, or from accident, or from the 
enmity «m ii'n • a* even from the anger of the pitying 
P'T »'ii bon >t>if. The ay m|tathy thus exhibited with paiu, 
ecu salemid .s' emo»umal, may, however, lead to two opposite 
11sir te i, a> .vishng a/, the individual sympathetically affected 
ha i a .mail or a gr.-at nmoiiut of represent at ive power. If 
he u buddy imaginative, he may, and often does, rid 
him elf . f the di.itgiv.-able ruusciutiancx* by getting out of 
sight or heating; ami even if highly imaginative, he is 
prompted o* d*. tib i when m> remedial nieasureH can be 
taken. Ibit It 111. imagination is vivid, ami if ho also secs 
flint the 'iiitiering >'ati bo diminished by his aid, then he 
cannot e.ii-ape !V*«m hi-< disagreeable eotmeiouHiiess by going 
away ; -mien the repreentated pnin continues with him, 
nujudSing Sum i«< return and assist, 

Ami bore w<* see how altruistie sentiment under this 
form, im under other tWins, becomes high in proportion as it 
becomes re-repre tentative. It fulfils its function far more 
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effectually when it ia excitable w4 hy net uni mnnifonta* 
tiona of pain only, hut ntao hy ideas oft hose manifestations* 

Here, too, ia a tit pbtee for remarking that higher rcpro* 

atuifativo jwworttnemtiuf. iiivoIvt^^iifi^MuiiiiiiiiHrnitiiUuiiiilo^ 

there have been received painful experiences likt% or akin to, 
those which are witnessed. An important tnitli ttftplbd in 
all those interpretations is. that every nitnttslto feeling needs 
the corresponding egoistic feeling ;m mt nidHpensablo factor f 
since unless a sonantion or emotion has been felt, it cannot; 
be sympathetically excited, Fortins mH<»u strong frrsoiis, 
though they may he essentiallyeyoipaflnlir in their natures, 
cannot adequately enter into the feelings of the weak, 
Never having been nervous or sensitive, tley are unable to 
conceive the sufferings which chronic mvahds experience 
from small perturbing causes. lienee tlm frequent remark 
that the healthy, after having ouee heeti .senmi 4y ill, heeemo 
much kinder to those who are ill than they were before. 
They have new hud the egoistic feelings which* bring 
sympathetically excited, produce the appropriate altruistic 
feelings. 

§ ddO, From tI xm simpler forma of altruistic Mentimeng we 
pass new to the most complex form *4 it the sentiment of 
justice, TIuh sentiment evidently does not conn-it of repre* 
Htmtutum# <4 simple pleasures or pains experienced hy 
others; hut it consists of representations of the, ho emetionH 
which others feel, when actually or pro p* emety allowed or 
forbidden the uetivtftea hy which pleasures are to he gained 
or pains escaped, The sentiment of jttiire is time con4n 
fcutecl hy represent ati<m of » teehng that $4 itself highly re* 
repreaentative* 

The feeling thus represented, or sympathetically excited 
m wo say, m that which, under the limnl of egoMfie eeuti- 
mcmtK, wiih described ih the love of persona! freedom, It 
is the feeling which delight 4 in surrounding cuuditimm 
that put im restraint on the activities the feeling which m 
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paiiu'4, even in itif«n«i.*r natures, by whatever shackles the 
Ii'iiiIh or arrest, locomotion, ami which, in superior natures 
» pained by whatever indirectly imp,-don the activities, and 
even by whatever threatens to impede them. This sentiment, 
primarily serving to maintain intart the sphere mptiml by 
the individual for the due exercise of his powers and fulfil¬ 
ment of hi 4 do lis'e.j. .econdarily serves, when sympathetically 
excited, t'lnue jvifcct for the like spheres of other indi¬ 
vidual * ••erve* .it u ,, by it s uvinput hetie excitement, to prompt 
defence of other,, wlioi their spheres of action am invaded 
Kvidotttly. ni proper?>.,n ui the sentiment under its ogomtic 
form b>vomo; more highly re-representutive, so as to bo 
oxcieibh* by m-*ro indirect, and remote invasions of liberty, 

it •itneib.ei,-on.ly b.mms under its altruistic form more 

appreciative of tie* liberty ,>f others, -more respectful of 
*'t h’"V Id." >-j out t, and d>- iron , not t,, ireiieh on ethers’ npial 

ri^hf,. H- iv, i., ni every ease, thm.an lie no ultruintio 

ti-, }jn< toe' wh.e. .ic.v,o by ay mpathetio excitement, of a 
•'■‘re* ,p mdn v, ' g ■■ dm fouling, and heuee there can never 
be n veto jiec.i.v s„, oth„ r a when there i* nut a xmuo of 
ju re.' ..Si, -e i »,t pinlty great. The last, however, 
*!•• Oo >■> "edy mvoiie the tint in its eemplenumt j 
tor, in Hu- ab, **f sympathy, the lint may' exist, without, 

the Sir if, lint •umpiUty remaining constant, the egoisiii; 
and aline dm tores. of the tentimeul ef justice will develop 
lii^eihor ; and the. egordm form of the sentiment, remaining 
cote.t int, the id»iuntie form ef it. will vary with the degree 
of y tnpmhy , .Sn»*i» tee, pant and present, supply 

ample • ■vi-h'imo of th m relations. At the one extreme, we 
have ti;.< Shu,bur truth that the type of nut tire which readily 
mdmot s to d.ioery, n a type of nature equally ready to play 
the tyrant wlion oei-a.i»oii nerves. At the other extreme, wo 
have the fact, well iliudruted in our own society, that along 
with the ue-rcieUMg tmideiey to resist, aggression, there 
goes a dtmuo long tendency on the purl, of those in power 
•*» aggie***. In Ktighind, the same nature which in the 
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c»r fivlim* appropriate to the tau; nndthere have similarly 
! * v115 ' ! •■.mth.-tiu* stamlimbi «f right. But now 
,h *’ : ‘ '* '‘-milieu are loss habitual, and the 

r*'^ - • "> ‘V y ,.p .tides I,.*. .-.mstaut, the altruistic 

■> ' i ’ ) -h '•h.'i OVr ,-.atifitactiou in conduct that is 
“'<‘1 conduces to harmonious co . 
‘T ; ;’ 1 ;i - '-“i-'isHr ,,!r..ti;fcr. The suemlness of life, 
* ,f ■«'* -y , '‘ i- ?” !" >T*. nr.- Hi"re and more vividly felt as 

.o-td; v: ■:> ad; e,.v,, Among all the higher races that 

'<>“ • 1 1 •: 5 .. c 4 hje,*t to social discipline, there is ap- 

!"" ’•* ' 4 d"* ‘‘tc'M Ml th*N" points, in so far as the 

» y ‘" -•.-••• •' V-w n f-llow-eitwens is coneemed. And 

f n i-;i .-.if -bo .o - ,colt* -.im.-i of war, the predatory activities 
'■ 'M- r',.. d otivi. r roti id*»r,tide limitations: the lives, 

aed .cii •/; ' d.-., of nois-eoiidiulantK, and even of 

r '!t : 'h* a 4 h !n in* IV ijvdrih 

^ 1 k ""* '* -*f tit*' aitruiutie tu*niimt*ut* tlum 

b M ' • "*« < - uf Urn idem mid principles 

«, ■ > <. ■ ^ And ftrtv mo tmty observe tlm relation 

V* j d t, V 5 - .a i r*» rnrMii tdltiml theories, and 

- ;; 1 1 b- ■ • tb ' Utility, Before painting out 

h * ^ *■',,* KvvCi of moral folding# nnd con* 

>"V. * •* ? «v mitt fi#d implied by I ho Doctrine of 

1 uU , , t- I o -w Ur n dulliv fn*ni ii t miinatliing must bo 
' '.*d r omf H'd- mowing i*f tin' ward Utility, Con* 

i-Mrvi, • ih*\^ ha t4 fJ§H ward, it lum inranvtmient 

h o* ivpb oo*n i. It vividly mtggaHtn um^ and 

in* v,:, v, i v't. and f; wtdlo it but faintly nuggontg 

U * 1 1 k .m . ( ^ uf in tvitna, whi«*b nro tlio ultimate 

* i, l a d a l, h> in » Um'u! divaiiM iair,4 f $m* iibmo oaimidomd, 
I'-aia-v 4 ^«h'Uutt i nvagndtiun of timitm and 

a a ! * 1 flv- dtUbunJa taking of mmn* immu U) gain 
,i . i\\ * und ignoivn flio tiitdfitudiiiauH cases in 

ttudt ■!. i.vt ,%iv' iirfi-niiiiird nnd made habitual by ex* 
j >r* ? . «' s if J«b a unihle or painful results, without any 

»,.! „ if. }'v»it.i)d»/ii«g **f the' 1 ,e experiences. When, bow- 
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ever, the word Utility, has been cleared of misleading 
associations, and its meaning adequately extended, we see 
that the Doctrine of Utility may be harmonized with the 
Evolution-theory of moral feelings and ideas, provided it 
recognizes the accumulated effects of inherited experiences; 
and that thus even sympathy, and the sentiments resulting 
from sympathy, may be interpreted as caused by experiences 
of utility. 

Supposing all thoughts of rewards and punishments, 
immediate or remote, to be left out of consideration, any one 
who hesitates to inflict a pain because of the vivid representa¬ 
tion of that pain which arises in him, is restrained not by 
any sense of obligation, nor by any formulated doctrine 
of utility, but by the association established in his conscious¬ 
ness. And it is clear that if, after repeated experiences of 
the moral discomfort he has felt from witnessing the evils in¬ 
directly caused by certain of his acts, he is led to check 
himself when again tempted to those acts, the restraint is of 
like nature. Conversely with the pleasure-giving acts : re¬ 
petitions of kind deeds, and experiences of the sympathetic 
gratifications that follow, tend continually to make stronger 
the association between such deeds and feelings of happi¬ 
ness. Eventually these experiences may be con¬ 

sciously generalized, and there may result a deliberate 
pursuit of sympathetic; gratifications. There may also come 
bo be distinctly recognized the truths that the remoter 
results of cruel deeds and kind deeds are respectively detri¬ 
mental and beneficial—that due regard for others is 
conducive to ultimate personal welfare, and disregard of 
others to ultimate personal disaster; and then there may 
become current such summations of experience as “honesty 
is the best policy.-” But such intellectual recognitions of 
utility do not precede and cause the moral sentiments. The 
moral sentiments precede such recognitions of utility, and 
make them possible. The pleasures and pains that follow 
sympathetic and unsympathetic actions, have first to be 
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slowly associated with, these actions, and the resulting' 
incentives and deterrents frequently obeyed, before there can 
arise the perceptions that sympathetic and unsympathetic 
actions are remotely beneficial or detrimental to the actor ; 
and there must be a still longer and still wider registration 
and comparison of experiences, before there can arise the 
perceptions that they are socially beneficial and detrimental. 
When, however, the ultimate effects, personal and social, 
have gained general recognition, are expressed in current 
maxims, and lead to injunctions having the religious 
sanction, the sentiments that prompt sympathetic actions and 
check unsympathetic ones, are immensely strengthened by 
their alliances. Approbation and reprobation, divine and 
human, come to be associated in thought with sympa¬ 
thetic and unsympathetic actions respectively. The com¬ 
mands of the creed, the legal penalties, the code of 
social conduct, unitedly enforce them ; and every child as it 
grows up, daily has impressed on it by the words and 
faces and voices of those around, the authority of these 
highest principles of conduct. 

And now we may see why there arises a belief in the 
special sacredness of these highest principles, and a sense of 
the supreme authority of the altruistic sentiments answering 
to them. Many of the actions which, in early social states, 
received the religious sanction and gained public approba¬ 
tion, had the drawback that such sympathies as existed were 
outraged, and there was hence an imperfect satisfaction. 
Whereas these altruistic actions, while similarly having the 
religious sanction and gaining public approbation, bring a 
sympathetic consciousness of pleasure given or of pain pre¬ 
vented; and, beyond this, bring a sympathetic conscious¬ 
ness of human welfare at large, as being furthered by making 
altruistic actions habitual. Both this special and this general 
sympathetic consciousness, become stronger and wider in 
proportion as the power of mental representation increases, 
and the imagination of consequences, immediate and remote. 
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K 1 '"*? mow vivid nut eumjuvhn, dv**. t/wd ien^a 
altruistic sentiments bejfsn to call its •p,e*ti.*n the ntuhoritv 
"i tin* e^o-ultrubtio sent intents. winch om-e rub d uncled*, 
loured. Ihey prompt tv 4 stance to in h.h tin! d>* tj>•! fjiifil 
tin* eonoeption ut'ju-id.v, einvutup* iifu s«»lo*.ne the frovv.* 
<*nit.*if fellows by pursuiajr curses ut vumsuv with .44 but 
injurious customs, mid even cmne di-t tent fiviu the current 
religion: either t„ tin. extent of di.it,bef in the ,e nibbed 
tliviiu* attributes ntid net< tot approved by this snpremu 
murid arbiter, or tu the extet t ut* entire rejection of a rrmt 
which ascribe* such attribute* unit nets. 


§ '*42. Did it, scorn needful, n section tui^ht Imre in* given 
tu u ye t^ more eompliented altruistic sent intent t Imt «>f 
mercy. The white of eoiiweiousne** thus named, i* « mt j„ 
whicit tin* execution of tut net prompted by tin* sentiment ©f 
justice, is prevented l*y nn out-bnlnncmg pity • by it repre¬ 
sentation of tint suffering to bo inflicted * Horn wo have 
two altruistic sentiments in antagoni -m ; stud it is I;;,. .-,. •, 
ing to observe how, occasionally, thow arises H panful 
hesitation between their tw,. dictates, ,,f whi.b w.siM 

Heetu morally imperative in tin* iduenee ef the ..th, The 
anxiety to avoid j-fivin^ pain prompt* unoe-nme; iiu d an 
opposite ««mm« in prompted by the *mtimrnt wspondme tu 
thtmo supremo principle* of e.pnty vvhieh eanu-.t tv Vo. 
taxed without danger. 


Dwelling no further „n this sentiment, i wilt devow „ 
brief spneo fu one other belonging fu (|,e group; j 
ho mainly bnenuse it ha,, in eouimun with a kindred ;«■)». 
timent. eotiunenferl on in a pr. vim,. chapter, a v ,1.(1,- 

eult to understand - I refer to what we may call, In anal,a-v 
tlu< luxury of jiity» # * # 


For there is often an element in pity tii.,fim t if,.* 

elementH already dealt with, ami not to be ref, rred to the 
same causes. Under its pritimry form, pity implies simply 
the 1 n^rmwtutum of u {ndu, mimitimiiit or vx* 
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I l \ v w» its function as ho constituted 

«*' preventing the infliction of 
I*'‘to axunge pain when it, low boon 
iv!: '* 4 J,; ,!l ’ 1 < fSi.nv i4 implied nothing approach- 

•’ -■ 1 ‘ !' 4 ' ‘ ,,,v <■' f fr'.ni |.,»n i< nil fl„. pitying person 
: " i> the poison pitted. * Hut in a 

" rr y--**"- f }-«•» H.n n pleautrnldo accompani. 

,r ■ * Ji od t!■* pe■ . *t m' p.uii, Ht* jntntul pleasure, con- 
i ■'O’!' wh •</ > O'.jli-st,* H done, or can ht> dont>, towards 
f, ’i' * • 'tTfs«* I'ontomplution of the suiler- 
v\,f > i t- 1 ’ : • i i S.s'iO t-* l I'M'innt ion 'rout inuoa when away 
4 •■■ »,f.| ■ '»m t>mot so .nvupits tin* imagina- 

*’ 1 ' ■ 1 1 ' % > ■( V i thought i. Thorn arises a scout- 

n. .dv d ■ d !! ■ dtv. fl on that which is intrinsically 
4 6 ' *’ ■ »•! dt t„ came resistance to any 

Tv: ■. • :i a ; ,!,! c ■ hhe that, witi.-h the luxury of grief 

' l '‘ ' 4 1; ■' d-.i-r, tTigjii*t■' thi t phniaurahlc t'lcmcnt, 

»» * ■ : *•,•.; * 'd i ■ th to net in thin ca .«•, as ju other 

■ 1 ■ '■ ‘ c,df,- »Mgorn*m, to oxelnik* a pain¬ 

ed ■ ■■ ' 1 ' ■ v H w Knie here »u«e itio.lt' of conscious- 

’>"■■■ '■ '! • r i■ ■ .; ■» / cipl tnoverlook, 

l ■> -'c » p . i of 4 " • dm ion of the mystery. This 

f*’,1 , i ,, fr,,; m ji.uit u ,elf with the sentimentof 
o i. 11 m-u'-u through the inherited effects 
>•? ’tpo, •• i, ■■ n* t<»-h.r.gi t., a .putt, ditferciit group, traco- 
,dd'-> «; .<,}.• 11 tk‘- limply■ to tin* natural a®* 

* ■■ o t', d- > *,d % t .>\ UiMis., In thi» group arc included 
«it ‘to -i epS’.' '■! 1 • g' th rwilh tho«**.simpler instincts, 

> !■',? ;• •’> ' c w Ju, h i n nwe in maintained; mid 

wi. , i, ■ t, r ■ ' tie* higher proceMieH of mental evo- 
!>»'■ ■ i * o/!«i. -( . , H,<-. p.renint mitinct is that tntmihcr 

of >'r> otp wsdi tthc, h, | think, the folding we are enn- 
md, v, !,* 11 a- 1 , of cowse, the parental instinct 

melee -t , .upeef, Suit the parental instinct in Its in¬ 

trinsic nature. 

VV * ipp.,.e that the parental instinct in shown 
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only in a creature’s attachment to his or her own offspring. 
But a moment’s thought shows this to be too narrow a con¬ 
ception. In cases of adoption, the feeling goes out towards 
offspring of others; and the habitual conduct of adults 
towards children not their own, proves clearly that the feel¬ 
ing is excitable apart from parenthood. Even animals 
show us this fact. Adoption is by no means uncommon; 
and sometimes there is adoption of young belonging to an¬ 
other species. Thus the instinct is not adequately defined 
as that which attaches a creature to its young: though most 
frequently and most strongly displayed in this relation, it is 
not exclusively so displayed. How, then, shall we describe 
it in such way as to include all its manifestations ? What 
is the common trait of the objects which excite it ? The 
common trait is always relative weakness or helplessness. 
Equally in the little girl with her doll, in the lady with her 
lap-dog, in the cat that has adopted a puppy, and in the 
hen that is anxious about the ducklings she has hatched, 
the feeling arises in presence of something feeble and 
dependent to be taken care of. 

On comparing young creatures of all classes, we see 
that the clusters of special attributes by which they im¬ 
press their respective parents, are extremely various. The 
one thing constant in all such clusters of attributes is the 
incapacity indicated: smallness joined, usually, with rela¬ 
tive inactivity, being the chief indications of incapa¬ 
city. May we not infer, then, that the instinct which is 
constant in parents stands related to the trait which is 
constant in offspring ? And if so—if love of the helpless 
is that which essentially constitutes the feeling, then it 
becomes clear how, through association of ideas, manifesta¬ 
tions of helplessness in beings other than offspring tend 
to excite it. Hot simply the young of the same species 
and the young of other species will be its objects; but 
weakly creatures in general, and creatures that have been 
made weakly by accident, by disease, or by ill-treatment. 
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This love of the helpless seems to me the chief root of that 
which Dr. Bain names the tender emotion. Deep down as 
it is in the natures of highly-developed beings in general, and 
playing so dominant a part as it does in their adult lives, 
it is liable to be excited by a variety of properties and relations 
suggestive of the things which primarily excite it. And so 
not only does the sight or the thought of one who fails to 
cope with his surroundings call it out, but it is called out by 
any of the traits which commonly go along with helplessness, 
as primarily and habitually displayed in offspring. Even 
mere smallness in an inanimate object will cause a slight 
wave of it; as you may perceive in the expression, “ dear 
little thing/' applied by a lady to some art-product or 
ornament that is much less than others of its kind. And 
sundry of the physical attributes which Dr. Bain names as 
arousing it, probably do so because they are in some way 
like attributes of the infant. Similarly, when the relation 
to another person is one of yielding aid, or one in which 
there is a. desire to aid, the parallelism to the relation 
between parent and offspring brings into consciousness more 
or less of the same feeling. This is conspicuously the case 
in the emotion that grows up in a man towards a woman. 
That relative weakness, which in the woman appeals for pro¬ 
tection, satisfies in the man the desire for something to 
protect; and this satisfied desire forms a large component of 
the tender emotion produced in him by the relation. What 
is the nature of the reciprocal emotion, I, of course, cannot 
say; but it must differ in some measure as being a feeling 
entertained by the weaker towards the stronger, though it 
may be the same as being a feeling entertained towards one 
who is prized and possessed, actually or representatively. 

Returning to the mysterious sentiment here to be con¬ 
sidered, we get a possible explanation of it. All those 
cases where the luxury of pity is experienced, are cases 
where the person pitied has been brought by illness or by 
misfortune of some kind to a state which excites this 
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love of tie helpless. Hence tie painful consciousness which 
sympathy produces,, is combined with the. pleasurable con¬ 
sciousness constituted by the tender emotion. Verification 
of this view is afforded by sundry interpretations it yields. 
Though the saying that u pity is akin to love 33 is not true 
literally, since in their intrinsic natures the two are quite 
unlike, yet that the two are so associated that pity tends to 
excite love, is a truth forming part of the general truth 
above set forth. That pleasure is found in reading a melan¬ 
choly story or witnessing a tragic drama, is also a fact which 
ceases to appear strange. And we get a key to the seem¬ 
ing anomaly, that very often one who confers benefits feels 
more affection for the person benefited than the person 
benefited feels for him. 

It is to be observed, finally, that a reciprocal ex¬ 
citement between sympathy and the tender emotion, must 
be recognized as habitually complicating altruistic senti¬ 
ments of all kinds. Wherever there exists the tender 
emotion, the sympathies are more easily excited; and where- 
ever sympathy, pleasurable or painful, has been aroused, 
more or less of the tender emotion is awakened along with 
it. This communion arises inevitably. In the parental 
instinct, with the actions it prompts, we have the primordial 
altruism; while in sympathy, with the actions it prompts, 
we have the developed altruism; and naturally the two 
forms of altruism become connected. Eemote as are 
their roots, they grow inextricably entangled, because the 
circumstances which arouse them have in common the rela¬ 
tion of benefactor to beneficiary. 
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$ Man* y.H!-,! n^,( t tiu'i with a (potation from a 
*Jenna,n .ut»i dm HTeet tlubfc tlm «.»Uu»U« wmtimenta 

h "'■;*' »’«>v impulse. I tin not; remember the 
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1 1 \ -*’>y titii-.-i drown from it, I cannot mall 

■ ^ 1 *•" b ’-' 1 fl- nent itielf him remainml with mo, as 

A“ *•» '**' '■ b. -f mtf literally true, it yet tint adumbration 

*4 % i ' U 

‘H.--. ’A--- r.tll play art* united with the mathcttio 

«>‘t '«".•>t.;, ha it tbaf. neither subserve, in any tlnt*cfc 

* f "tt. |;*I.-,.'! (•..ntSnfn*’ »*• lift*. Tint bodily powers, 

tb-. f.-.f-<;.-?*4'-4 iliti panmotm 

»»,d i 'il b»lirtjjf.i we have lately dealt 

we:?;, b-■ i f ibn ur^anit* equilibrium of tlio 

i*nit - t-bed, i >/■:.' niusetiie-utee of llie species, iw their 
none, !• 45 m ,r 7-ni> te embi. Amt »«i« of the viscera, 
<(«4 »}.m vied’ vh-m ijtm-kly reuse; prevent a limb from 
tn'A u ■„», i be nbjlfty to meet imrmuading eimuastaaoM 
w i' ;i !(■■'*. i*-;- »t" red web ; destroy » setwe-organ, paralyze 
m i '.■!..* j>:.ivo y svrf, deraujre the rentmii, and there comes 
>.< •!-’ >t* !*• n m that adjustment of eomlimt to con- 

>b* • >. •; ’< ; »is) -K 1'te n pn terved ; ami if those egoistic senti- 
i;,wh.L vs -mjrt, rare of property ami liberty, or those 
*-} 0 .-nfs.' nbruntie nm* which regulate conduct 
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towards others, do nut net, impodnneni < t>< complete 
lift* an* caused by absence of means or by tin* ;dn* nation 
of fellow-men. Hut while the primary actions of tin* feud. 
Bcs, bodily and menial, with t!u*ir accompanying grnfifin\i- 
Hons, are thus obviously relate.! to proximate end-, lieu 
imply ulterior benefits, those action* of them which 
atitute play, and those whielt \ iel.l the aesthetic gratification!, 
do not refer to ulterior benefit* - the proximate ends are the 
only end*. It is, indeed, true that activities of thee* order* 
may bring the ulterior benefit* of met-enaed power in the 
faculties exercised; and that thus the life an a whole may be 
afterwards turthered. But this elfeet is one that, pairs ofi 
with the like effeet pntdueed by the primary action * of the 
fnriiltioH -leaving the difference just where it was, From 
the primary action of a faulty then* results the immediate 
normal gratification, plm the maintained or imweted 
ability duo to exercise, phn the objeetive end aehieved 
or mpiiremeitfc fulfil 1 .si. But from this secondary a.-iem 
of a faculty exhibited in play <*r in an ledhetie pur ail, there 
results only the immediate gratification p/iw the maiutaim'd 
or iitiTiiimnl ability. 

Before dealing with the msthetie sentiments m thus 
distinguished and thus classed, we mutt go a little de.-p.-r, 

-• asking whence arises the pluy-impul e, and h,m ti.-re 
linidly comes that, supplementary activity of the higher 
faculties which tin* Fine Arts imply. 

§ odl. Inferior kinds of animals have in common the 
trait, that all th <ir forces are expended in fulfilling function, 
essential to tin* maintenance oj lite, They are uneeason'lv 
occupied in searching tor food, m escaping irotu *'0**00.' •, 
in forming places of shelter, ami m making pr' - par,dt>>n * 
for progeny. But as we ascend to animals «.f h,gh typ.-g 
having faculties more ellu - n*nt ami more iuimer>>u i, we begot 
to find that time and strength are not. wholly absorbed in 
providing for immediate needs, Better nutrition, gained 
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by superiority, occasionally yields a surplus of vigoar. The 
appetites being satisfied, there is no craving which directs 
the overflowing energies to the pursuit of more prey, or to 
the satisfaction of some pressing want. The greater variety 
of faculty commonly joined with this greater efficiency of 
faculty, has a kindred result. When there have been 
developed many powers adjusted to many requirements, they 
cannot all act at once: now the circumstances call these 
into exercise and now those j and some of them occa¬ 
sionally remain unexercised for considerable periods. Thus 
it happens that in the more-evolved creatures, there 
often recurs an energy somewhat in excess of immediate 
needs, and there comes also such rest, now of this faculty 
and now of that, as permits the bringing of it up to a state 
of high efficiency by the repair which follows waste. 

In the chapter on '^stho-Physiology” (§ 50 ) it was pointed 
out that “ nerve-centres disintegrated by action, are per¬ 
petually re-integrating themselves, and again becoming fit 
for action.” It was further pointed out that “ in proportion 
as any part of a nerve-centre has been fora long time unused 

in proportion ; that is, as repair of it has gone on day after 
day and night after night unhindered by appreciable waste, it 
must be brought to a state of more than ordinary instability 

a state of excessive readiness to decompose and discharge. 
What must happen ? In common with all other parts, it is 
exposed to the reverberations which from instant to instant 
fill the nervous system. Its extreme instability must render 
it unusually sensitive to these reverberations—unusually 
ready to undergo change, to yield up molecular motion, and 
to become the seat of the concomitant ideal feeling. * * * 
Here we have the interpretation of what are called desires . 
Desires are ideal feelings that arise when the real feelings to 
which they correspond have not been experienced for some 
time.'” 

Every one of the mental powers, then, being subject to 
this law, that its organ when dormant for an interval longer 
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than oMiiury h momes nmmullr ready fa net '-!iiiiN,ti;ilb 

ready In have In mnvUHvv to ding* arwueb gurittg mi 
unusual reudttteiH to etttor up m all f 11#* iM’ivl tftve a Uu if cm * 

it happen* thut u simulation of thorn awivutoi is easily 
fallen into, wttiii riivuuMhm«v* off-r it in phtv of tin* mil 
activities* lienee piny of all kinds -Itwtrc tlitn tendency In 
Kupertluou* and nodes tonduei tail h tee !»»*n 

quiescent* ilenew tow tie* fuel th g, fltoo iimuffoUfnr 
exertion,s mv most displayed hy fho*o faculties which f tlco 
the iinwi prominent ptrto in tie* creature 1 * life, iVm nn-e 
Imw tlii h holds from the simplest, tVnlti upwards 
A mf, with inmuN flint grow couMmtoikdy in alijttafbii 
to the incescmt wtur they undergo, and with n were!iHvm 
dehre to use them iucUuM, wilt* if tug^h on nifty it in 
gnawing anything it can got hold of, A eat* with claws 
and apf tended muscles adjusted to daily notion in catching 
prey* but now tending n life that U Itut in a await degree 
predatory, has a craving to egercUc tboo {nrto ; and tiny 
be mmi to satiny the craving by stretching our lv«r bu ( 
protruding Iter claws, and pulling at some such surfaco im tho 
covering of a chair or f lio hark <*f it Iron And ,nt 1 1 i »n»ir« 
iniereHtmgly in fclui giraffe* which when free m till day long 
using it 4 toiiifftt* Jm pull down brunch* m to* from, them an 
when in confinement* no groat, a wed for mm** kindred 
exercise that it perpefu dly grn >pt with it i tonga** otto* 
par to of the fop of its homo ai nan bo 1 od hold of ^ w-m r* 
lag out the uppor angles of doom An. T hi* umktm 

activity of unused organs, which in ifuno noi lurdly n »<m 
to what wo call play, punm info pi ty o»dmur*Iy h cilnd 
where flion* is a wore manifest union of fooling with tliu 
action* Hay is equally an aitifbAd e\ojvj m of powora 
which, in detail It of I heir natural weavim biroiin* so ready 
to dbchnrg«? that they relievo x\mn advet bv siwulated 
actioiiH in {dace of real actionu For df^gi and oilier 
pwdntory tocatnnn show m mmh dakably that tJcdr play 
wamiit# id mdtiie cIiimi* and mimic lighting *4fwy puritir 
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tm '* :4!: ’f ’■> ,l! ”> ,r > evert hrovv one another, they bite 
‘ !l ' i/5i 14 f! "’y •! >*-... Ami HO with tho kitten 

rmm "\ sf ' r ‘ ' ^ nillmula^incatching 

,f ' *■**'‘' s -' v5 ' ; ' 41 »» mtUmv.fi »n«l then leaping on it 

*“ !rt ' 0 ? w! ' i ‘ »• » dmmatmnguf the pursuit 

t,f !” v > ' i" U ■r.,r the destructive instincts in 

•'•■■■ •' *‘-d Iff .i’acth.ii t;,r them. It j s 

the «,*»» hn-m U bigi. IV plays of children— 

t *’ ir *'*'t* v »*j*nrtii*s, « ttt i h„ on, arc dramatiz¬ 
ed'■ “■ <• The sjMrts or hoys, chasing one 

»" ‘‘ Tnsg pri<«mer<, obviously gratify in a 

'•'* iimtim-h. And if we consider 

r '>"' i: ’ ..>’ TA, »w well an the games of skill 

•" ‘ ' • 5 ' ■' hn.l that, significantly enough, 

f ’’ ‘ ' ■’ rn-uunv, through them has the same 

1' ' 1 f !■ w* o, t!,.. t/inne, the satisfaction is in 

w A — - V I"; ‘to-..* the better of an antagonist. 

I’ 1 "' ‘ ' ’ ’’’ ■' s', "<■! dominant, in nil creatures because 

it is * h ■ ' c. f ■!),*»•(• -i in the utrugglo for existence, 

*•’ ‘ ’ v: '' ■ 1 ■■■ * si'iery at ehe.iu in the absence of 

ire* , : A ..v, vo. iviy even see that playful ctmvor- 

* ir.> !•'■■■ i by the ;.:««*» element, In banter, in 

! ''b ’■ b «• a!n*< ■>« -cot mint trait i« sumo display 

t»f f V.v. ■■<*,!,.£.■... ;*y da* (ietivlimt of it weakness, a 
»<" ■’ 0..’, -e.- iV’.if b»>, >-« the part of another. Through 
a v," ■ ' '•*’ w.i the tdl'.irt to obtain mental 

M-y. . >. 1 !. / -'it*. • »y, tbr« activity of the intellectual 

(\ s • vvbv b y ore not u.-.ed for purposes of guidance 
in >h- 1 • * i carried m» partly for the sake of the 

pb ■' ih■> it-. -If, awl partly for the aoeompnny- 

»" * 1 ;* ■ <a 1 1 nit * c<4 »♦«* feelings which find for the 

-o f. , \ ■ 1 yh I'.- 1 . 

r..;i * v rn.oh th if thin which holds of the bodily 

jwvt'i, fh,. d "I'l-o'-tive itmtincM, and those oniotions 
f»4,»r»-l tba!. dominate in life bceatiso they are 

bmvtly concerned in the struggle by which lifo in main* 
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twined, holds of afl other faculties. Their org ins under, 
going repair during real, similarly tend fi> become morn 
excitable, io pass into ideal action in the absence of real 
action, mill rent lily fall into any artificial *«< >*h* ..f oxoivim 
Buhstit tiled fttf tla* natural mode of exercise, when that i< not 
to be hail. The higher hut less essential powers, m well tut 
the lower hut mere essenf int powers, thin feme to have 
activities that are curried tmf.tr the sake of the immediate 
gratifications derived, without reference fo ulterior benefit* j 
and to such higher powers, awthotie products yield these 
substituted activities, an games yield them t<> various lower 
power#. 

§ 5:15. The general nature and position of the m .the! in 
sentiment's, thus made dimly comprehensible, will he made 
mure dearly comprehensible by observing how we dwtiugui h 
certain mmlea of feeling as icsthctie rather titan others. 
Hotting out; with the simplest sensations, W( . doll tind that 
the awthctic character of a feeling is habitually ut.ooi tfed 
with separateness from life-serving function. 

In scarcely any degree do wo ascribe the aesthetic charne- 
ter to sensations of taste. Very many 1 1 .■.t»-, which are 
greatly enjoyed do not in the .small.. ; f degree mggo ,t ideas 
of beauty; ami cv.m sweet thingi, though we may cm. 
shier them delicious, wo do not cm dder beautiful in Urn 
proper «ens« of tho word, Thi. fact goes along with the 
fact that tho gustatory gratifications are hut rarely separat'd 
from the life-serving functions ; they accompany eating and 
drinking, and do not ordinarily occur spurt, from <m» >*r 
other of them. Take next the pleaaur>-« which 

odours produce. These, much more separable from life. 
fierving functions, become pleasures sought for tlcmcdve i; 
and hence they have in some degree the iciUhetio character, 

A delightful perfume, if it docs not give an ;udhoti.-Ming ol 
a quite distinct kind, gives something nearly approaching to 
it: on smelling a flower there may, betides the ngreonbb 
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;VM4 ‘ t; ,n » msmhry vmm srratifi. 

;"‘”' 4 V , l > , which are still 

.**-»"*«# *„„.*«*,,he Photic 

' ! V ,; ;■ Thm^h tho clustered patches of 

* V; ;:r v • f;i r; :,n '“•'** l-*r<vp»iunK, severalty serve 
,.:u , v ''V-ii-'n *„ i.hntnty objects and so h nddo our 
>•'' *■—cfch.ur am nut in most cases 
1 ' 4ir witness ,hc eompuntfively-mnall 

' ’ *' /;f »'> »»»*• 'huirddind, Hence, thoiurh the 
wh- -I. ij»yr.-, ,.,m cl.««r h,< a liWmn K function 
■ U ' i'» activity and its use is not close. 

th- jfc.it derivable from this activity, 

,-ut!- 1 s' - t* t •'.»<* ..th.*, hcc,,m,H conspicuous; tho de- 
* ■ 4»:dvmMy mini itored to, and tho idea 

,,f 11 -i.M with them. simi- 

1 ' f * 4 ’"o 1 ■ o) 1 1 . ’IVi-■> power to poreetvo and dis- 
r! 4 ,-ti 1 1 in adjustin'! actions to 

r ■' V >’■ "S j uinU do [t.4, m concern us that 

«'* ’ ‘ ■ v • ■'»' *' nda'f on lunrinjf them. Thus tho 
’• 1 ’•* ’•>•* -c; ey t\ oily are much diasoeiutod from 
hi'- i ,»ui them aiiics » wide scope for 

■>. d •!! tid. Il-.u -nip <rtluoii i actions of tho faculty. 
To- '1 • yU./. IC . a-, hii t, : toioM of curtain kinds 

^ 1 i -t i v* r- r 


I 4-« r4 ■ oi if V'tvw l| tViflty of MWtMftiiotl httH ft 

^*<4441 ->( ton' frl iliM ‘S|>!i^f#i tif iHfifiit iipp!k*ftfcicm, 

wvifidii ur irfiil mm*m liimt twm« 

$ * r ‘>i ’• } l*if ftbvif*u*4y mtw| of At 

$m ! ;o,i4i^iry gamut! within 

n i uu) vj)i -f iim ttofoitl tif tliii wwfclmtia 

rh sr.**'t*r, I m-.m 'v/api f llift ftiii limitw fmmlifo- 

utn* fun< u >-i w* ,4 ilm muliimm to tho iititjdrmmmt 

Ilf f l$M S ?s if )j ‘U‘“ M 

TJi.ff >!o’* ; i i- % *m ffiiaiin fit !l*t^ ollmr f»ximne— 

m «* i in thwl »tf Thti low 

t*f }*»fj f if »o ;t l#4i toi'It* n^jfimhh’ tomt tif^mtwiiig fuuo** 
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tion. The motives and deeds which result in acquisition, 
always have ulterior benefit in view; and cannot well b© 
separated from the thought of ulterior benefit. Here the 
aesthetic character is entirely absent: neither performer nor 
observer sees any beauty in the acquisitive activity. This 
is not because it is a purely-egoistie activity; for there 
are sentiments and corresponding activities quite as egoistic, 
and even more egoistic, to which the aesthetic consciousness 
responds. It needs but to recall the delight with which 
prowess, in such superfluous combats as tournaments, is seen 
and read about, to perceive that in this case, though 
the activity is absolutely egoistic, there is nevertheless 
aroused an admiration of something described as fine and 
glorious. So, too, with the display of the purely-egoistie 
sentiment, pride. The actions in which this is manifested 
are dissociated very widely from life-serving functions; and 
there is a certain form of them capable of arousing the 
aesthetic feeling of grandeur and dignity, both in actor and 
spectator. 

A. further proof that the aesthetic consciousness is 
essentially one in which the actions themselves, apart from 
ends, form the object-matter, is afforded by the conspicuous 
fact that many aesthetic feelings arise from contemplation 
of the attributes and deeds of other persons, real or ideal. 
In these cases, the consciousness is remote from life-serving 
function, not simply as is the consciousness accompanying 
play or the enjoyment of a beautiful colour or tone, but also 
in the further way that the thing contemplated as a source 
of pleasure, is not a direct action or affection of self at all, 
but is a secondary affection of self produced by contempla¬ 
tion of acts and characters and feelings known as objective, 
and present to self only by representation. Here the 
separateness from life-serving function is extreme; since 
neither a beneficial end, nor an act conducive to that end, 
nor a sentiment prompting such act, forms an element in the 
aesthetic feeling. Imagination of these, or rather of some 
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of them, is all that the subject of the aesthetic feeling 
experiences. 

The above hypothesis respecting the aesthetic feelings is 
thus fully verified. For* as we before saw that the aesthetic 
excitement is one arising when there is an exercise of 
certain faculties for its own sake., apart from ulterior 
benefits; so, in these cases we see that the conception of 
beauty is distinguished from the conception of good in this, 
that it refers not to ends to' be achieved but to activities 
incidental to the pursuit of ends. In the conception of 
anything as good or right, and in the correlative sentiment, 
consciousness is occupied with representations and re-repre¬ 
sentations, distinct or vague, of happiness, special or 
general, that will be furthered; but in the conception of a 
thing as fine, as admirable, as beautiful, as grand, conscious¬ 
ness is not occupied, distinctly or vaguely, with ultimate 
advantage, but is occupied with the thing itself as a direct 
source of pleasure. Though in many cases this pleasurable 
consciousness has originally grown out of the representations 
of benefits to be gained, yet it has come to be a pleasurable 
consciousness in the object or act apart from anything 
beyond ; and in so doing has passed into the class of feelings 
which includes at the one extreme the sportive activities and 
at the other extreme the aesthetic sentiments. 

§ 5P6. To deal fully with the psychology of aesthetics is 
out of the question. Its phenomena are extremely involved, 
and to treat them adequately would require many chapters. 
Here, in addition to the above general conceptions, I will set 
down only such hints as seem needful for rightly developing 
them. 

Under the head of aesthetic feelings we include states of 
consciousness of all orders of complexity, some of which, 
originating in purely-physical conditions, are' merely per¬ 
fected modes of sensation, while others, such as the delight 
in contemplating a noble action of a fictitious character, are 
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re-representative in an extreme degm*. Simple sensations 
of all kind* that. have the aesthetic quality, probably have 
it when tin* physical causes arc 'inch a< brim' tin* sensory 
appnndtig into tint most effectual unimpeded action, There 
is good evidence that it is *•« with an. lit cry sensations.* 
Ennui'S of tint' timhiY, and hartnonhw <•!' /eimd i, have in 
common, the character that they recall !>oi« vibrations m 
related, its to cause in the auditory apparatus the h ast 
contlict of notions ami the greatest amount .if eo„, .pend ton 
-—thus producing tin* largest total of normal excitement in 
the nerve-elementa affected. It mxnn not improbable that 
tin* feeling of beauty in colour few tin* same origin. Imbed 
where harmony of c dour* in the source of pb-amm*. we get 
dear induration that, it ha*. Here, then, rm.gm/,ing nu the 
primary requirement that the activity shall n.4 he one of % 
ditwdly-Ufe-Herving kind, we conclude that it tn e* to the 
awthftic form in proportion iw it h great in unionnt and h 
W ithout, the drawback of any such units of painful feeling 
as result from discordant actions ,.f aerial m.h.m or ,,f 
ethereal waves; Much unit* of painful f... li,.. r t)„, 

accompaniments of cw.-t ,.m of fun -tem in c cl tin of flm 

Thi r** bnmvr, n mm*: wittry j*l* ;t inr<< ^{vvn In-ifi^^ 
Ktmjilt* fi*rlim*s im by till mbt I wJuhm ».f a *w<rum\ 
kind. A* wan hinted in § 1;H, and an tv s ,i m»ro 
fully explained in 8 2*U, " while I’lcamr-s ami I’ains are 
partly constituted of fh,i«e local and eon .psVueit i element i 
of feeling directly aroused l.y special ,|inedi, they are 
largely, if not mainly, composed of teeombry elements of 
feeling 1 aroused indirectly hy ditfu , d atimulntion ,,f the 
nervous system, from this i* !•; a eeri-liari that a *.eu tori.d 
stimulation such as w produced Sty a the* c.-i>air or a .eaeof, 
tone, implying a* we h« r.. infer a largo 
action of Urn parts concerned, without any drtwbmk from 

• On thin glint, urn nn initrMiv* >.y Mr, n,;!y hi th, 

Pirrtnlgktg tlrvirw fur April, l«7iS, 
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excessive action, and thus involving a powerful diffused 
discharge of which no component is in excess, will tend to 
arouse a secondary vague pleasure. Esthetic feelings in 
general are largely composed of the undefinable conscious¬ 
ness hence arising. 

There is an allied but more special component in 
this feeling of beauty yielded by sensation. A good deal of 
the agreeable consciousness which a fine colour excites, is 
traceable to associations established in experience. Through¬ 
out our lives, reds, blues, purples, greens, &c., have been 
connected with flowers, sunny days, picturesque scenes, and 
the gratifications received along with impressions from them. 
Turning from natural to artificial spheres, it equally holds 
that on festive occasions, pleasant excitements have been 
joined with perceptions of bright colours. The result is 
that the diffused discharge produced by a bright colour, 
which if general would cause vague pleasure, causes a 
stronger and more definite pleasure by taking such direc¬ 
tions as to awaken these aggregates of agreeable recol¬ 
lections. Similarly with sweet sounds. Many of 

these, experience associates with human intercourse of a 
pleasure-giving kind. While the tones of anger and of 
brutality are harsh and coarse, the tones of sympathy 
and refinement are relatively gentle and of agree¬ 
able timbre . That is to say, the timbre associated in 
experience with the receipt of gratifications, has acquired a 
pleasure-giving quality; and consequently the tones which 
in music have an allied timbre become pleasure-giving, and 
are called beautiful. Not that this is the sole cause of their 
pleasure-giving quality. As above implied, there is a primary 
physical cause; and the fact that great delight results 
from harmony, which is not explicable by association, 
shows that the physical cause is a dominant one. Still, on 
recalling those tones of instruments which approach the 
tones of the human voice, and observing that they seem 
beautiful in proportion to their approach, we see that this 
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secondary aesthetic element is important. A like 

added source of aesthetic pleasure may be identified in 
olfactory sensations. Most sweet odours are pleasurable 
not intrinsically only, but by association. The scents of 
flowers are connected with enjoyments in the fields and 
strolls in charming gardens. It needs but to remember the 
wave of agreeable feeling raised by the smell of hay, the 
intrinsic sweetness of which is but moderate, to perceive 
how largely the dim revival of past joys, felt during 
many midsummer days, enters into the delight given. 
Indeed, it is even possible in some cases to discriminate 
between the immediate and the remote sources of the 
pleasure. The perfume of musk or sandal-wood, however 
much it may be liked, excites none of that vague feeling of 
the romantic or poetical which the perfume of a lily of the 
valley excites : this last having associations of a poetical 
class, which the others have not. 

§ 537. When we rise from simple sensations to com¬ 
binations of them, of kinds that awaken ideas and feelings of 
beauty, we may, I think, discern the same general and 
special truths. The primitive source of aesthetic pleasure, is 
that character in tke combination which makes it such as to 
exercise the faculties affected in the most complete ways, 
with the fewest drawbacks from excess of exercise. Joined 
to this comes, as before, a secondary source of pleasure—the 
diffusion of a normal stimulus in large amount, awaking a 
glow of agreeable feeling, faint and undefinable. And, as 
before, a third source of pleasure is the partial revival 
by this discharge of the various special gratifications 
connected in experience with combinations of the kind 
presented. Let us pause a moment before each of these. 
Illustrations of the primary cause will be furnished us by 
combinations of movements, combinations of forms, combi¬ 
nations of lights, shades, and colours, and combinations of 
tones. 
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Movements of the body pleasurable to self, and associated 
with the consciousness of gracefulness (as in skating), are 
movements of a kind that bring many muscles into moderate 
harmonious action and strain none. An awkward motion is 
one that implies sudden change of direction, angularity, 
destruction of much momentum, excess of muscular effort; 
whereas a motion called graceful—a motion in curved 
lines, flowing one into another without break, is a motion in 
which little momentum is destroyed, no undue exertion 
thrown on any muscle, no power lost. And while in the 
actor the aesthetic consciousness is mainly constituted by 
this feeling of moderate but efficient muscular action 
without check, without strain, without loss, the conscious¬ 
ness of gracefulness in the observer, arises in large 
measure from sympathy with the feelings' implied by such 
motions.* Turning to forms, we observe that the 

delight in flowing outlines rather than in outlines which 
are angular, is partly due to that more harmonious unstrained 
action of the ocular muscles, implied by perception 
of such outlines: there is no jar from sudden stoppage of 
motion and change of direction, such as results on carrying 
the eye along a zig-zag line. Here again, then, we have a 
feeling accompanying an activity that is full, but contains 
no element of pain from excess. In the more complex 
combinations, including many forms presented together, it 
is relatively difficult to trace out the principle ; but I see 
sundry reasons for suspecting that beautiful arrangements 
of forms, are those which effectually exercise the largest 
numbers of the structural elements concerned in perception, 
while over-taxing the fewest of them. Similarly 

with the complex visual wholes presented by actual objects, 
or by pictorial representations of objects, with all their lights 
and shades and colours. The requirements for harmony, for 
subordination, and for proportion—the demand for a variety 


* For particulars see Essay on u Gracefulness.” 
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sufficient to prevent monotony, but not a variety which, too 
much distracts the attention, may be regarded as all 
implied by the principle that many elements of perceptive 
faculty must be called into play, while none are over¬ 
exerted : there must be a great body of the feeling arising 
from their moderate action, without the deduction of any 
pain from extreme action. The pleasure excited 

by sequences of sounds, such as form musical phrases and 
cadences, though not mainly due to this cause, is partly due 
to it. Song differs from speech by using a much wider 
range of tones, and so exercising many auditory agents in 
succession; not over-taxing any one in the way that 
monotonous speech over-taxes it. The like holds in respect 
to variations of strength. To be artistic, that is, to excite 
the feeling of beauty effectually, the notes must not be all 
forte or all piano ; and the execution is the finer the more 
numerous the gradations—supposing these are such as to 
satisfy other requirements. So is it too with contrasts in 
emphasis, with rhythm, and with timbre . Due regard being 
paid to meaning, the rendering is the better the more 
heterogeneous it is; and, other things equal, its greater 
heterogeneity implies greater variety of excitements in the 
percipient, and avoidance of that over-excitement of some 
perceptive agency which uniformity implies. 

Of the supplementary pleasures of perception above 
named, that which arises from the diffused nervous discharge 
proceeding from perceptive faculties normally exercised, 
needs no further illustration. But something must be added 
in elucidation of the third kind of aesthetic pleasure accom¬ 
panying perceptive activity—that more special kind which 
results from the special associations formed in experience. 

The feelings from time to time received along with percep¬ 
tions of graceful movements were mostly agreeable. The per¬ 
sons who exhibited such movements were usually the culti¬ 
vated, and those, whose behaviour yielded gratification. The 
occasions have usually been festive ones—balls, private dances, 
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When the emotion suggested by a cadence is a joyous 
one, opportunity is given for pleasurable sympathy; 
and when a painful emotion is suggested; there comes an 
opportunity for the pleasurable pain of pity. Song is dis¬ 
tinguished from speech^ by various traits that result from 
idealization of the traits of strong feeling as vocally ex¬ 
pressed. And the indirect aesthetic pleasure which melody 
yields^ is due to this derived power of exciting the feelings 
connected in experience with such traits. * 

§ 538. Here we find ourselves passing unawares into that 
higher region of aesthetic feeling; where the states of 
consciousness are exclusively re-representative. Prom the 
aesthetic in sensation, which is presentative; but with added 
representative elements; and from the aesthetic in perception; 
which is also presentative; but with added representative 
elements of more involved kinds; we rise now to the 
aesthetic in those states of consciousness that are reached 
through sensations and perceptions. As just admitted; we 
verge into these in taking count of the remoter mental states 
aroused by landscape and by music. But there are certain 
aesthetic sentiments dissociated much more decidedly from 
the lower modes of consciousness. I refer to the aesthetic 
sentiments excited by the literature of imagination. 

Recognizing the simple aesthetic pleasures derivable from 
rhythm and euphony; which are explicable in ways above 
indicated; the feelings of beauty yielded by poetry^ are 
feelings remotely re-representative; not only in the sense 
that they are initiated by ideas or representations; but also 
in the sense that the sentiments indirectly aroused are re¬ 
representative; often in a high degree. And in prose fiction; 
where the vehicle used yields no appreciable sensuous grati¬ 
fication; this re-representativeness of the feelings awakened 
is complete. A condition to aesthetic pleasure in these 


For details see Essay on u The Origin and Function of Music.” 
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representative elements incidental. But in tlie highest order 
of aesthetic feeling, the presentative elements are incidental 
and the representative elements essential. The impressions of 
form and colour yielded by a picture, the cadences and chords 
of an air or chorus, and still more the verbal symbols, oral 
or written, by which a description of something beautiful 
or grand is conveyed, are here simply the agents through 
which certain emotions are ideally excited. Thus, the feel¬ 
ing produced is high, alike in its remoteness from simple 
sensation, in its complexity as containing an immense 
variety of those elements of which emotions are composed, 
and in its volume as being a faint reproduction of the 
enormous aggregate of such elements massed together in 
the course of evolution. Moreover it is to be observed 
that among these highest aesthetic feelings themselves, a 
like gradation holds: those which originate by excitement 
of the altruistic sentiments, being higher than those which 
originate by excitement of the ego-altruistic and egoistic 
sentiments—obviously higher in their degrees of represen¬ 
tativeness and of complexity, if not at present in their 
volume. 

Of course, the most perfect form of aesthetic excitement 
is reached when these three orders of sensational, percep¬ 
tional, and emotional gratification are given, by the fullest 
actions of the respective faculties, with the least deduction 
caused by painful excess of action. Such an aesthetic 
excitement is rarely experienced, for the reason that works 
of art rarely possess all the required characters. Yery 
generally a rendering that is artistic in one respect, goes 
along with a rendering that is in other respects inartistic. 
And where the technique is satisfactory, it does not commonly 
happen that the emotion appealed to is of a high order. 
Measuring aesthetic sentiments and the correlative works of 
art by the above standards, we find ourselves compelled to 
relegate to a comparatively-inferior place, much that now 
stands highest. Beginning with the epic of the Greeks and 
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attitude is maintained towards the sensations, perceptions, 
and emotions. These are no longer links in the chain of 
states which prompt and guide conduct. Instead of being 
allowed to disappear with merely passing recognitions, they 
are kept in consciousness and dwelt upon: their .natures 
being such that their continued presence in consciousness is 
agreeable. 

Before this action of the faculties can arise, it is necessary 
that the needs to be satisfied through the agency of sen¬ 
sational, perceptional, and emotional excitements shall not 
be urgent. So long as there exist strong cravings arising 
from bodily wants and unsatisfied lower instincts, conscious¬ 
ness is not allowed to dwell on these states that accompany 
the actions of the higher faculties : the cravings continually 
exclude them. 

This is another mode of stating the truth with which we 
set out, that activities of this order begin to show themselves 
only when there is reached an organization so superior, that 
the energies have not to be wholly expended in the fulfil¬ 
ment of material requirements from hour to hour. Along 
with occasional surplus nutrition, and along with that variety 
of faculty existing in creatures to which surplus nutrition is 
frequent, there occur the conditions making it possible 
for the states of consciousness accompanying the actions of 
the higher faculties, to become states sought for their own 
sakes, apart from ends : whence arises play. 

Gratifications that accompany actions performed without 
reference to ends, will mostly be those which accompany 
actions predominating in the creature's life. And hence 
this first form of them called play, is shown in the super¬ 
fluous activity of the sensori-motor apparatus and of those 
destructive instincts which habitually guide its actions. 
When they are established, the higher orders of co-ordi¬ 
nating powers also come to have their superfluous activities 
and corresponding pleasures, in games and other exercises 
somewhat more remote from the destructive activities. But, 
88 
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as we see in tie mimetic dances and accompanying 
of savages, wliclbegin to put on a little of tie c 
called aesthetic, tlere is still a great predomin 
these substituted gratifications of feelings adapted i 
datory life. And even on reading those more-d€ 
aesthetic products and correlative feelings which 
civilizations yielded, we find a like prevailing trait. 

When, however, a long discipline of social life, 
ingly predatory and increasingly peaceful, has allc 
sympathies and resulting altruistic sentiments to 
these, too, begin to demand spheres of superfluous 
Fine Art of all kinds takes forms more and more 
mony with these sentiments. Especially in the h 
of imagination we may now see how much less appe 
is to the egoistic and ego-altruistic sentiments, s 
much more to the altruistic sentiments—a trait like 
on growing. 

A final remark worth making is, that the 
activities m general may be expected to play an in 
part in human life as evolution advances. Greatei 
mization of energy, resulting from superiority of o 
tion, will have in the future effects like those it hai 
the past. The order of activities to which the aesthetic 
having been already initiated by this economizati 
hereafter be extended by it: the economizatior 
achieved both directly through the improvement 
human structure itself, and indirectly through the i: 
ment of all appliances, mechanical, social, and ot 
growing surplus of energy will bring a growing pr< 
of the aesthetic activities and gratifications; and w 
forms of art will be such as yield pleasurable exercis 
simpler faculties, they will in a greater degree th 
appeal to the higher emotions. 
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OUR SPACE-CONSCIOUSNESS—A REPLY. 


Since the second edition of this work was published, there have 
come, from adherents of Kant, some criticisms on the doctrine 
contained in §§ 326—335. They have adopted a common con¬ 
troversial practice, of which the formula is—When yon cannot 
meet an issue that has been raised, raise a new issue. Instead 
of defending the Kantian doctrine against my attack, they have 
made a counter-attack. I set forth six objections. Resides 
showing that on the very first page of the Critique of Pure 
Reason , Kant so changes the meaning of a word as to vitiate 
the rest of his argument; and besides showing the untruth of 
his assertion, currently accepted, Ihnt Space is a form of sense- 
intuition at large (for it is a form only of the intuitions derived 
through touch and sight) ; I have pointed out that the Kantian 
hypothesis involves four impossibilities of thought (Prin. of 
Psy ., § 399). 

Though it would, I think, be time enough to answer my 
critics after my criticisms have been answered, or, at any rate, 
after some attempt has been made to answer them; * yet it 
appears needful without waiting longer, to rebut the argu¬ 
ments used against me. By nine out of ten, absence of reply is 
supposed to prove inability to reply. Hence I have decided to 
pause a moment for the purpose of showing that while there 
has been no defence against my attack, the counter-attacks 
fail. 

Of such counter-attacks the most elaborate is that made by 
Prof. Watson, of the Queen’s University, Canada, in Kant and 
his English Critics ; and as I am not aware that any arguments 
have been used by others which he has not used, I may fitly 
limit my attention to the chapters in which he seeks to refute 
my views. Had I any wish to avoid joining issue on essential 
points, I should, indeed, have valid reasons for doing so, of 
which here are some. 

When dealing with the beliefs held by me concerning certain 
of our ultimate consciousnesses, and more especially our con- 
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sciousness of Space, Prof. Watson says, on p. 262, that lie 
confines himself “mainly to the third chapter of the second 
part of Mr. Spencer’s First Principles the word “mainly,” 
not implying that he takes account of other works of 
mine, hut merely that he takes account of other passages 
in First Principles. Now in the chapter he professedly 
criticises, there is a foot-note stating that the justification for 
the doctrine there briefly set forth as part of a general argu¬ 
ment, will he found in the Principles of Psychology , where the 
full exposition of it occupies a chapter—or rather two chapters; 
for the chapter on “ The Conception of Body as presenting 
Statical Attributes,” contains the first part of the argument 
which is brought to a conclusion in the next chapter on “ The 
Conception of Space.” This full exposition occupying 42 pages, 
Prof. Watson deliberately ignores: preferring to base his criti¬ 
cism on a brief summary occupying 3 pages, which does not 
profess to contain the justification, but only the conclusion! 
An author dealt with after this fashion would, I think, be 
warranted in disregarding the attack. 

Moreover I might, with good ground, conclude that it is useless 
to discuss a philosophical question with one who professes to 
have a consciousness of something which I find it impossible to 
frame any consciousness of. If two contestants give different 
meanings to the words and phrases used, and, still more, if one 
sees a meaning where the other sees none, there is no chance of 
an agreement between them. Prof. Watson says,—“In intelli¬ 
gent experience space and time are not posterior, but prior, to 
oo-existing and successive objects, as undifferentiated space is 
prior to positions—f.e., limitations of space ” (p. 273). Now when 
I look into my consciousness to find the something described as 
undifferentiated space, or space as preceding in order of existence 
.•all positions, I find nothing whatever answering to it. Unless 
I suppose that Prof. Watson is using words to which he attaches 
no ideas, I must suppose that he can think of this undiffer¬ 
entiated space in which there are no positions; and as I am 
utterly incapable of doing this, there does not exist between us 
that common ground which is needful before argument can be 
carried on to any purpose. Were I to use the phrase “undif¬ 
ferentiated space,” as defined by Prof. Watson, I should be using 
what is, to my mind, though not it seems to his, one of those 
eviscerated phrases which will no more help to lay hold of a 
truth than a stuffed greyhound will catch a hare. 

Again, there is the question of a criterion of truth, in the 
absence of which, as accepted by both of two disputants, an 
argument may be stopped at any point, or its conclusion rejected, 
by simple denial. I have myself propounded and defended 
such a criterion.; and though there have been criticisms 
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on my argument, I liave not yet met with any otlier proposed 
criterion. The assumption seems to be that discussion may 
profitably be carried on while the parties to it have 
not come to an agreement respecting the character of a 
proposition which must be accepted, as distinguished from 
one which may be denied. Prof. Watson discusses the uni¬ 
versal postulate, and raises various objections, concerning 
the validity of which I need here say nothing. I have merely 
to point out that he proposes no criterion in its stead. If, of 
two who were negotiating a commercial transaction, one offered 
security and asked for security in return, while the other, 
objecting to the security offered, declined to make any arrange¬ 
ments by which evasion of the contract should be guarded 
against, the first of the two would very properly drop the 
negotiation. And, in like manner, I might properly decline 
discussion with one who refused to abide by a proposed 
guarantee of validity, and failed to offer one himself. 

Yet another justification for passing over Prof. Watson’s 
criticisms would be that he refuses to recognize, as a possible 
problem, the problem I deal with; since ; by assuming that 
knowledge has at the beginning the same characters which it has 
at the end, he tacitly denies the process of development. He 
says:—“Individual feelings, however numerous, cannot possibly 
account for the knowledge of extended things or of extension, 
since such feelings are assumed to be destitute of that univer¬ 
sality which is the condition of any knowledge whatever ” 
(p. 272). Does Prof. Watson think that at the moment the 
newly-born infant first closes its lips round the nipple, it knows 
its sensations in connexion with their respective universals P 
If he does not think this, then he must admit that in the infant 
what he calls knowledge slowly emerges out of something which 
does not answer to his definition of knowledge. If, however, 
he has the courage of his opinions, and affirms that conscious¬ 
ness of “that universality which is the condition of any know¬ 
ledge whatever ” precedes in the infant the reception of its first 
sensations; then, as I say, no good can come of an argument 
between one who proposes to trace the genesis of intelligence, 
and one who holds that intelligence did not acquire by degrees 
the structure which we recognize in it, but had such structure 
at the outset. 

This tacit assumption that what we now distinguish as 
thought, has always had the traits which are conspicuous 
in it, and this tacit ignoring of the very hypothesis to be dis¬ 
cussed, that these traits have arisen in the course of a slow 
genesis, crop up continually throughout Prof. Watson’s criti¬ 
cisms. For example, he says:—“ It is not possible to be con¬ 
scious of events as uniformly sequent, without being conscious 
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of substances as dependent upon and influencing each other; or, 
to take experience at an earlier stage, it is not possible to think 
of events as following upon each other in time, apart from the 
thought of things as co-existing in space ” (p. 270). This is an 
implied repetition of the Kantian dogma respecting forms of 
intuition, which is true only of certain classes of intuitions. 
For, as I have elsewhere shown (Frin. of Fsy., § 399), neither 
sounds nor odours have space for their form of intuition. If 
Prof. Watson does not perceive that were he without the know¬ 
ledge obtained through touch and vision, he could be conscious 
of successive sounds “apart from the thought of things as 
co-existing in space ; ” and if he does not perceive that even now 
he can be thus conscious of a melody which persists in intruding 
upon consciousness; then he affords further evidence that our 
two consciousnesses differ so much that comparison of expe¬ 
riences can lead to no definite result. • 

Contending that the consciousness of space is inseparable 
from the first experiences of things in space, Prof. Watson 
says:—“We are told of ‘impressions of resistance,’ and of 
‘muscular adjustments.’ How, an impression of resistance is 
not a mere feeling, but the conception of an object as resisting, 
and such a conception involves a construction of reality by 
relations of thought. Similarly, ‘muscular adjustments’ pre¬ 
suppose a knowledge of the muscular system, or, at least, of the 
body as it exists for common consciousness and, here again, 
relations of thought are inconsistently attributed to mere 
feeling” (p. 275). As before, we see that Kant’s defenders 
insist on carrying with them the contents of developed con¬ 
sciousness when interpreting undeveloped consciousness; or, in 
other words, tacitly deny the possibility of a consciousness 
which does not contain the chief components of consciousness 
as it exists in ourselves. As already shown, their method of 
studying the evolution of thought is that of assuming that 
• thought is complete in essentials at the outset; and, pursuing 
this method, they do not admit the original separability of 
states of consciousness which are extremely coherent, though 
even in ourselves it is still possible to separate them. For an 
impression of resistance is a feeling quite distinguishable from 
the perception or idea of a thing producing it, and may be con¬ 
ceived as occurring in a rudimentary consciousness without any 
idea of a causing object. Hamilton, while recognizing the dis¬ 
tinction between sensation and perception, says the two always 
co-exist, though in inverse intensities. As I have pointed out 
(Frin. of Fsy., § 353), the law, rightly stated, is that sensation and 
perception tend to “ exclude each other with degrees of strin¬ 
gency which vary inversely: ” the illustration which here concerns 
us being that the sensation of resistance, when it rises to great 
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Intensity, monopolizes consciousness. After pressing the finger 
gently against an angle, and noting that the shape of the angle, 
is the subject of thought, and after observing that as the 
pressure increases the sensation more and more solicits attention, 
until when the pressure becomes extreme the sensation alone is 
attended to, any one may perceive that, even in the developed 
consciousness, the subjective state produced is separable in 
thought from tlie objective producer; and may then conceive an 
undeveloped consciousness, not yet made coherent by organiza¬ 
tion of experiences, in which a presentation of the one may 
occur without idea of the other. 

Thus, as I have said, the conditions to “be observed in carry¬ 
ing on profitable discussion are so inadequately fulfilled, that 
entrance into it might be held useless. But though, for the 
reasons that Prof. Watson ignores the specific statement of 
the views he combats, and that he misconceives the problem I 
have proposed to deal with, and that he professes to have ideas 
which I cannot frame, and that he neither accepts my criterion 
of truth nor proposes one of his own—though I might, for these 
reasons, fitly decline all controversy as futile; yet, as I have 
said, readers unaware of these reasons will, I doubt not, in this 
case as in other such cases, conclude that arguments which have 
not been refuted are valid arguments. I therefore feel it neces¬ 
sary to show that they are not valid. 

■ Past culture, and in great measure the culture received at 
present, has not familiarized men with the idea of transforma¬ 
tion. Only in our own times have the world, and man, and the 
products of human activity, come to be contemplated as results 
of a continuous becoming; and even still, this way of looking at 
things is alien to the minds of all but a few—alien in the sense 
that it is not constant enough to affect their thinking. One conse¬ 
quence is an inability to believe that something now known as 
having certain conspicuous traits, can ever have existed under a 
form in which no such traits were discernible. The difficulty 
felt is like that felt by the old biologists when they adopted the 
theory of emboitement —the theory that in the germ of every 
living creature, the future adult exists in little; and that within 
this exist the immeasurably more minute forms of adults which 
will eventually descend from it; and so on ad infinitum : the 
reason for accepting this theory being that it was impossible to 
understand how a complex structure like that of the human 
body, could have arisen out of something which had no struc¬ 
ture. An analogous difficulty is at present felt by the disciples 
of Kant. These cannot imagine how it is possible that our 
space-consciousness can have arisen out of that which was not 
originally a space consciousness. Yet a cursory survey shows 
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that each of the sciences yields examples of transitions which 
connect, by insensible gradations, things having apparently no 
kinship whatever. 

Mathematics furnishes us with one. A circle and a straight 
line seem absolutely unrelated; and yet we may pass from the 
one to the other by an unbroken movement. Cut a cone at 
right angles to its axis, and the result is a circle. Incline the 
cutting plane in the slightest degree, and the circle becomes 
an ellipse. Increase the inclination, and the ellipse grows 
more excentric, until it passes into a parabola as the parallelism 
to the side becomes complete. Further rotation of the plane 
turns the parabola into an hyperbola, which changes its form 
with every change of position of the plane; until, when the 
plane, emerging from the opposite side of the cone, becomes a 
tangent plane, the two sides of the hyperbola coalesce, and 
become a straight line. Though the transition may be more 
simply made, yet this best shows the variety of figures which 
are united as members of a continuous series. 

Take next a case from Physics. To one of the uneducated, 
and, indeed, to one whose knowledge is limited to that given by 
ordinary education, nothing could seem more absurd than the 
assertion that heat and motion are but different forms of the 
same thing. Motion, he would say, rapid or slow as you may 
make it, must ever remain motion; and heat, increase or 
decrease its intensity in whatever degree you please, must 
always remain heat. Nevertheless, their reciprocal converti¬ 
bility is a proved truth. When a bullet placed on an anvil is 
struck by a hammer, what disappears as arrested motion of the 
hammer reappears as increased heat of the lead. When steam 
is let into a cylinder, the heat it loses as it expands is trans¬ 
formed into the motion of its own mass and sundry masses of 
iron. Though molecular motion is intrinsically of the same 
nature as molar motion, yet the unaggregated form in which 
it exists in the one case affects our senses in so utterly different 
a manner from the aggregated form in which it exists in the 
other case, that it appears to common sense inconceivable that 
the two are but different modes of one. 

Chemistry furnishes countless instances of transformations 
from which qualities that appear radically different result. 
Here is a piece of phosphorus, semi-transparent, waxy-looking, 
luminous in the dark, showing a powerful affinity for oxygen, 
burning flesh which it touches, and hence acting as a poison 
when swallowed. Expose it for a certain time to the tempera¬ 
ture of 230° while oxygen is excluded, and all is changed. It 
has becoufe brick-coloured, perfectly opaque, non-luminous, 
chemically inert, and may be swallowed in large quantities 
v, ith impunity. Having neither lost nor gained in weight, nor 
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in any way changed its ultimate nature, it has yet by re-arrange* 
ment of its molecules acquired different, and indeed opposite, 
properties. To which add that when subjected to the fit condi¬ 
tions it re-acquires the original properties. 

Biology is rich in examples. One who, lacking entirely the 
ideas insensibly taken in during ordinary life, was brought 
suddenly face to face with the facts, would find it incredible 
that hair and nerve, tooth and eye, had all arisen by insensible 
steps out of the same origin ally-uniform dermal tissue. If he 
contemplated the parts which carry on the pulmonic circulation 
as they exist in man or any other mammal, he would conclude 
that their connexion is necessary, and must have existed from the 
beginning : arguing, as he might, that the right auricle and ven¬ 
tricle would be useless in the absence of lungs, and that the 
lungs would be useless without the right auricle and ventricle. 
“See,” he might say, “if we stop the breath the heart soon ceases 
to pulsate, and if the heart stops the breathing quickly comes 
to an end. Clearly, then, the two must have co-existed as such 
from the beginning. Their interdependent functions constitute 
a form of physiological action.” Yet the investigations of 
biologists show that no such arrangement originally existed, 
but that this reciprocal dependence has been established by 
degrees. 

Nor does Psychology itself fail to yield undeniable instances 
of transformation allied to those which the Kantists hold to be 
impossible. An example is furnished by rapidly-recurring 
sensations of light. Every child, at some stage or other of 
mental development, observes that on whirling round a stick, of 
which the end is burning or red-hot, an apparent circle of light 
is produced: by a succession of sensations there is produced 
what appears to be a continuous sensation. The direct verdict 
of consciousness is that there exists a luminous circle; whereas 
we know that at any moment light exists only at one very 
small part of the circle. An illusion of like nature, but less 
easily shown to be one, is supplied by various flames which 
appear steady and persistent, but each of which consists of a 
series of small explosions: a fact demonstrated in singing 
flames. In these there are simultaneously produced a con¬ 
tinuous impression of light and a continuous impression of 
sound, by impressions which are in both cases discontinuous. 
This example, which singing flames furnish, introduces us to 
the example furnished by musical sounds in general. These 
show us clearly how a state of consciousness which seems 
perfectly simple and perfectly homogeneous, may be neither the 
one nor the other. The crack of a whip or the tap of one’s nail 
on the table, seems quite unrelated to a musical tone; save 
in the respect that both are sounds. To those who have not 
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known only with, indefinite beginnings and endings, is sharply 
cut short by the occurrence of a vivid feeling of another kind— 
a sensation of touch. On moving his hand along the edge of, 
say, a table from the corner first touched to another corner, he 
may perceive that in the absence of any space-interpretation he 
would still be conscious of a series of muscular tensions, a 
simultaneous series of touches, and, in this double series, two 
sharp marks caused by the corners; as also of reversed series 
when his hand was moved the other way. And he may see 
that such experiences would be receivable and distinguishable 
if no space-knowledge existed; as would also the experiences 
in which a series of muscular tensions was cut short at either 
end by a touch without any intervening sensations of touch: 
the cases being those in which the hand was moved, not over a 
surface or edge but from one projecting point to another. 
Amid these varied experiences there is one thing constant. The 
muscular strains forming the series may be strong or weak; 
they may form a short series or a long one; they may come 
from these muscles or those; the touch may be slight or 
strong; may be received by this part of the body or that. But 
in every case there is a reversible series of sensations of tension 
sharply marked off at either end by a sensation of touch. 

What in other cases happens when among many experiences 
one element is constant while all others are variable? The 
variable elements, ever conflicting, continually cancel one 
another; while the constant element becomes more distinct. 
Hence, then, there arises an established association between 
two separate touches and an intervening series of strains—a 
general experience abstracted from particular experiences. 
And it may be perceived that the abstraction might be made 
by a developing intelligence before there existed any space- 
knowledge of two positions and the interval. 

When, by groping about the table, some article, say a small 
book, is laid hold of, there comes a further experience. Two sharp 
sensations of touch are simultaneously received from two angles. 
Whereas two such sensations were, before, separated by serial 
feelings of effort occupying an interval of time, now they are not 
thus separated. Or, to speak in terms of a rudimentary con¬ 
sciousness, not yet containing the abstract idea of time, in the 
first case there come between the two feelings certain others 
unlike them, while in the second case there are no such others: 
the two exist in consciousness together. Though, literally, 
they may not he equally present, yet the transitions from the 
one to the other are so rapid that they appear present at once. 
A further fact is disclosed. While the sensations from the 
angles of the book are simultaneously received, it is found on 
experiment that they may, like those from the angles of the 
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table, be also received in succession with an intervening rever¬ 
sible series of sensations of touch and tension, or of tension 
only : these two experiences are discovered to be equivalents, 
that is to say, the time-element, or that which answers to the 
time-element, disappears; and two consciousnesses which are 
connected by a reversible series of muscular tensions are proved 
rru lc *enfcifiable with two consciousnesses which coexist, 
though in a developed intelligence the two positions are 
thought of as having a space-interval, and the potential series 
of sen sations uniting them is thought of as motion, yet it is 
clear that, apart from the thoughts of space and motion tho 
experiences described may be distinguished and classified’ and 
there may be reached that consciousness of co-existence out of 
winch the consciousness of space is to be built. 

Sundry other experiences are to be named which aid in 
developing the consciousness of tactually-known space. Sensa- 
tions of touch from comparatively remote points, say, on the 
surface of a wall, may he simultaneously received at the ex¬ 
tremities of the outstretched arms; and may then, as before, be 
united by long chains of feelings of touch and tension. The 
hands and feet maybe similarly used to achieve parallel results. 
And often-repeated experiences, yielded by the same environing 
objects, reveal such approximate constancy in the serial feelings 
between particular sensations of touch, that it comes to be 
known at about what points in such series these last will occur 
there 13 so constituted a knowledge of the whereabouts of sur¬ 
rounding things, given in terms of serial sensations—a know- 
ledge winch, implies ability to carry on some converse with 
things m space, without any greater knowledge of space than 
is implied by knowledge of coexistent things. Self-explora¬ 
tion of the body and limbs affords further components. Here 
the part touching and the'part touched yield simultaneous 
sensations, giving a kindred, though different, experience of co¬ 
existence. _ Moreover, it is found that two sensations originated 
on the skin may be brought into relation in consciousness 
either by the passage of the finger from the one to the other or 
by laying the whole hand -upon the surface between them • 
another way m which the equivalence between certain co- 
existmg sensations and certain serial sensations is established 
this consciousness of space acquired tactually, is of course 
vastly extended and transfigured when there is added thevisuailv- 
acquired consciousness of space. The retina is a tract of multi¬ 
tudinous separate sensitive agents which, by the focalized rays 
cast upon it, is enabled to touch the images of surrounding obiects 
as the skin touches the objects themselves. It has the Immense 
advantages that while mediately touching one object, or part 
ol an object, with absolute distinctness, it mediately touches a 
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printed marks, he practically ignores the equivalent oral 
ai noulations into which he is internally rendering them • and 
if he will further observe in how vague a way he fm^ne’s the 
objects and acts for which these words stand; and ff he will 
f 1 rel pember that this partial substitution of printed marks 

our2 e of^ffw v 6y r T 0tel f, t !gaify has take »place £*£ 
wft f v!o T s l he Wl11 have no difficulty in conceiving 
how the substitution of that knowledge of space expressed in 
Visual language for that knowledge of space expressed in 
tactual language, which has been taking place throuo-h the 

rlcolfects^to^ that^ 1 ? eingS ’ ‘ las b f ome organic. When he 
ecouects, too, that words much used seem to have absorbed 

unseated 6 think r f>, 0f ^ thi T they stand for > 50 that <*e 
uneducated think there are real connexions between the two • 

have fl Wh d ,1 V 6rC61ye - W th<iSe Tisual space-impressions 
thevarp ^ b6 - d w f e!m “f s of the tactual space-impressions 
7 equivalent to, and have come to have meanings which 
appear to be independent. While at the same time it becomes 
reprehensible that, from this compounding of elements of 

ST 1688 -° f SUndry , kinds > there eventually emerges this 
Amd of consciousness which seems unlike in quality to any of 
them; as we have already seen happens in other cases, with 
tilings material and mental. 

• T? the last > bow ever, our developed consciousness of space 
^ ?? ltS FF* com P° nents when analyzed. As distin¬ 

guished from body, it presents itself as possibility of movement • 
its parts are reached by movements; its amounts are measured 
y movements. A prisoner in the dark learns the size of his cell 
by muscular motions, which are severally ended by touches • and 
the consciousness that he has but little space is the conscious¬ 
ness that he has but little freedom of motion. Even in a lighted 
room, when shut up, the consciousness of space is, for the time 
mng, practically restricted to the sphere of potential move¬ 
ment withm the walls. Moreover, our visual consciousness of 
space is given m terms of the muscular movements which 
adjust the axes and foci of the eyes and turn them about. 

as y, w en there is any doubt about visually-perceived space 
relations, they are brought to the test of comparison with 
tactually-perceived space relations; and, as in the case of optical 
illusions, the verdict of these last, received through muscular 
mo ions and touches, is held to he conclusive. That is, mus¬ 
cular motions and touches are the ultimate components of the 

rttr S “ SS a11 0tber com P one:ats bein & but symbols 


These last paragraphs prepare the way for a final reply—the 
reply, namely, that all the truth theie is in the doctrine of 
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forms of intuition is not only congruous with the hypothesis of 
evolution but is inevitably implied by it, and is implied under 
a comprehensible shape instead of under an incomprehensible 
sha ie . For the inherited structures of the organism pre- 
suppose achons, bodily and mental, to be performed by them- 
and their respective adjustments constitute the predetermined 
forms of such actions. 

The first elucidation of this general truth may he given as a 
reply to a possible argument. Some pages back, when dealing 
with the statement that consciousness of the object touched is 
necessarily along with the sensation of touch, and when 

pointing out that if the sensation caused by pressure against 
the object becomes intense it excludes all thought of the 
object, I passed over a rejoinder that might be made, because I 
intent,ed to deal with it here: the rejoinder that though when 
a sensation, of pressure becomes intense, thought of the external 
object causing it may cease., yet there remains a consciousness 
of the position of the part m which the sensation exists This 
is certainly true in the adult, and doubtless it soon becomes 
true m the infant. But already, before individual experiences 
are received, there exist the nerves supplying the part affected, 
and the nervous centres with which they are connected: and 
aiieady, therefore, m these inherited structures, evolved during 
converse between organism and environment through countless 
ancestral lives, there pre-exists a potential knowledge of 
position: infinitely numerous past experiences have so moulded 
tbe nervous organization that the sensation excites the cor¬ 
related consciousness of the spot affected. Several kinds of 
evidence yield indirect verifications of this view. We have 
m the first place, the fact that the apprehension of position 
is definite or vague according as the part is well or ill placed 
for purposes of exploration. Knowledge of the point at 
which a finger has been touched is far more precise than 
knowledge of the point at which the back lias been 
touched In the second place we have the fact that more exact 
and detailed knowledge of the positions of parts that are 
touched, is acquired when an unusual amount of exploration is 
earned on. by the part; as in the fingers of a blind man, who 
becomes able to read by touch. In the third place the fact 
that when a limb has been amputated, irritations set up in 
the remains..of the. nerves are referred to those remoter 
parts of the limb which no longer exist, joined with the fact 
°f winch I have personal experience, that under certain 
abnormal conditions irritation of the end of one finger produces 
a sensation localized in the end of another finger, show that 
such consciousness of space as is implied by consciousness of 
p.aces in the body, depends on the presence of those channels 
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appliances for reception of sounds, various in timbre , pitch, and 
loudness; then it is absurd not to recognize the correlative 
nervous centres as appliances for the apprehension of those 
sounds in their various qualities and relations; and it is 
similarly absurd not to recognize other parts of the brain as 
severally organized for the^ apprehension of other groups of 
n related phenomena—organized most elaborately in those 
cases where the continually-inherited results of experiences 
have been most frequent and uniform, as in the relations of 
space. And on remembering that the potentialities of those 
modes^ of mind which we distinguish as emotions evidently 
exist in the infant, which now shows signs of anger, now 
of fear, now of pleasure, it becomes a still more irresistible 
implication that all the other modes of mind are potentially 
present as correlatives of structures more or less developed; 
and emerge from their vague forms into definite forms as fast 
as the structures evolve, in the same way that the fumblings 
of the hands grow into definite prehensions as the muscles and 
nerves of the hands become better organized. 

. The above sketch, which presents in a briefer and partly 
different way the arguments contained in the chapters on “ The 
Perception of Space” and “ The Perception of Body as pre¬ 
senting Statical Attributes,” must of course be taken as a rude 
and simplified account of a‘process which is extremely involved. 
Further, it must he acknowledged that as we can never wholly 
free ourselves from our developed space-consciousness, it is 
difficult, when tracing out its genesis, to avoid including, at 
each stage of explanation, nothing beyond that which has been 
previously explained. We have to contemplate the process of 
genesis as vicariously undergone; and have to verify the suc¬ 
cessive stages by reference to our own analyzed experiences. 

Even, however, were the developed consciousness of space so 
organically inwoven with every perception and thought as to 
disable us from even partially separating it, we might still be 
right in believing that it has been developed. For there are 
phenomena of consciousness which we cannot represent to our¬ 
selves as taking place, and yet which we know with perfect 
certainty do take place. We have an instance in the commence¬ 
ment and growth of conscionsness in general. One who watches 
the early vague gropings of an infant which has “no speculation ” 
in its eyes, must admit that there does not ,yet exist in it any 
appreciable amount of mind. Joining the testimony of parents 
with the implication of universal experience, he sees it to be an 
inevitable conclusion that he himself was once without any 
such coherent consciousness as that which, he calls thought. 
Yet, if he attempts to go back to this stage, and imagine 
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^Mch ascribes all mind to the experiences of tlie individual, 
is replaced by this developed form, which, ascribes mind in 
chief measure to the inherited effects of the experiences of all 
antecedent individuals, we are enabled to understand how forms 
of intuition are produced by the moulding of thought during 
converse with things, the solution is, as already said, unaccept^ 
able by the neo-Kantists. Implying the.production of mind by 
natural evolution instead of by supernatural endowment, it is at 
variance with that conception of the universe with which super- 
naturalism is bound up. 

To suppose that the neo-Kantists and the English Hegelians 
are likely to abandon their views, is to suppose that they are 
likely to abandon their theology; for on looking round it is 
obvious that those who, among ourselves, defend these doctrines 
of German thinkers, are mostly those who regard them as a 
stronghold against the assaults of modern science. In dealing 
with antagonists whose reasons cannot he met, they find it con¬ 
venient to draw them into a region where reason is asphyxiated. 
What safer refuge can there be for incredible dogmas than 
behind unthinkable propositions ? If we accept the proposition 
that space is “nothing but” a form of thought, to conceive 
which we must unite in consciousness the idea of self and the 
idea of space, as the one containing the other—a mental feat 
never performed by Kant nor any one else; then, much more 
readily may we accept the proposition that the Power manifested 
in thirty millions of suns with their attendant groups of worlds, 
made a bargain with Abraham for allegiance in return for terri¬ 
tory, and demanded his foreskin as a sign of subjection. 

Here, so far as I am concerned, the matter must rest. 
Controversies in general are of little use, and they are especially 
futile where there can be no agreement respecting tbe test of 
truth. It is useless to argue unless such a test is agreed upon; 
and it is impossible for my opponents to accept my test (tbe 
inconceivableness of the negation), since, did they accept it, 
their doctrine would disappear at the first step. 
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feeling, I, 115-20, 128; similarity 
of emotions and feelings, I, 120-3; 
the actual and ideal forms of feeling, 

I, 123-5, 128; origin of desires, 1, 
125-7, II, 629; summary, I, 127-8 ; 
the link between physical and 
psychical science, I, 130, 133. 

Afferent nerve (see Nervous System). 
Age : susceptibility to feeling, I, 112-3; 
anaesthesia of, f, 198; time estima¬ 
tion, I, 2L6, 218, II, 2 J9; conception 
of difference, I, 221; revivability 
of feeling, I, 235, 236-7; and of 
relations between feelings, I, 217; 
mental effects, I, 537-9. 

Alcohol, action of, I, 75, 77, 611, 631-5. 
Algebra: equality of two relations, II, 
13-16, 28, 24; inequation, II, 23-30; 
relation of number to space and time, 

II, 38-40. 

Alimentary system: self-mobility and 
development, I, 4 ; nervous system of, 
I, 41-3; co-ordinitio a of medulla 
oblongata, I, 58; sleep and sensations 
of, I, 90; general nervous discharge, 
I, 9 Jb, 115 ; emotionalinfluence, 1,123 ; 
elements of feeling and of relation 
in, I, 172; relational elements and 
cohesion in sensations, I, 174; reviva- 
bility and relation in sensations, I, 
230 ; cravings, I, 274; pains, I, 276 ; 
health and pain from, I, 278; 
differentiation from skin, I, 330; 
psychical evolution, I, 400; reflex 
action, L 423 ; effects of age, 1,537-9; 


, mental effect and function, I, 595; 
nervous debility, I 605; relation oi 
food to nervous action, I, 622 ; evolu¬ 
tion, II, 226; food and sociality of 
animals and birds, II, 55S-60 ; and 
sentiment of possession, II, 531-4. 
Allotropism: of antimony, I, 82-5; 
relation, of chenisfcry to physics, X, 
133-40; properties of matter, 1,155.’ 
Altruistic sentiments (see Sentiments). 
A ncbba : touch and assimilation, I, 307; 

speciality of correspondence, I, 330. 
Ammmia, sensations from, I, 199, 275, 
279. 

Amphioxm, nervous structure, I, 16,17. 
Anaemia: degree of nervous activity, I, 
73 ; effect on feeling, I, 201, 237. 
Anaesthetics: effects of, I, 103, 198, 
610-2, 631-5 ; consciousness under. 
I, 636-40. 

Analogy: syllogism and reasoning by, IE, 
73-7, 105; disjunctive reasoning 

classified, II, 109-11; meaning of. 

ir, ii2. . ° * 

Analyses : aim of the general and special, 

I, VII, 142; systematic order of, II, 
4; co-ordination of special, II, 505 
t-iOj congruity with syntheses, II, 
505w-c?e ; co-ordination of general, 

II, 505<ta-w. 

Anger: genesis of, I, 483; physiology 
of, If, 515-8; vocal expression, II, 
549 ; restraints on expression, II, 551; 
genesis of nervous energyanl mani¬ 
festation of, II, 552-5; sympathetic 
increase, II, 573; experience and 
natural language of, II, 595-601. 

Ani nals: rate of locomotion, I, 3 ; 
rationality, I, 489-2; sociality, IX, 
558-69, 575, 610. 

Amiulosa: seif-mobility, I, 3, 6, 10; 

nervous structure, I, 16. 

Anstie, Dr., on anaesthetics, I, 611, 613. 
Antimony, allotropism of, I, 82-5. 

Anti-Realism (see Reiiism). 

Arithmetic : metaphysical aaalo gy, II, 
312; common denorninitor, II, .393 ; 
test of necessity, II, 413, 
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ARTERY—CEREBRUM. 


Artery (see Vascular System). 

Associability of Feelings (see Feelings). 

Astronomy: relation to geology, 1,136-8; 
correspondence in space, I, 317, 3L9 ; 
in time, I, 327, 310; interdependence 
of science, 1,364-6 ; correspondence in 
time and space, I, 386, 387 ; gradual 
advance, 1,462; perception and reason¬ 
ing, II, 316. 

Attributes (see Perception). 

Auditory nerves (see Sound). 

Australians, intelii ence, I, 368, 369,410. 

Automatic action : genesis of memory, 
reason, and feelings, l, 478-81; of will, 
I, 496-9; evolution of perception, I, 
559-62; intellectual development, I, 
580-2; classification of perception, II, 
152. 

Axioms: ratios equal to same ratio, 
equal, II, 8-18 ; equality of two re¬ 
lations, II, 19-25 ; things equal to 
same thing, equal, II, 30-4 ,* involving 
four magnitudes, II, 34-6; of the 
syllogism, If, 58-62; syllogism and 
act of reasoning, II, 93-5 ; intuition 
and limitation of syllogism, II, 95-7, 
99; things which have a definite re¬ 
lation, II, 108 ; Mill on logical and 
mathematical, II, 420-2, 431; incon¬ 
ceivability of negation, II, 412. 

Axis-Cylinder, structure and function, 
I, 19-25, 41, 50. 


Bath - , Prof. A.: The Senses, and The 
'Emotions, I, 127; the tender emotion, 
II, 625. 

Balfour, F. M.; evolution of nervous 
system, I, 5205; origin of muscular 
fibres, I, 521. 

Barratt, A., on the use of the postulate, 
II, 430-2. 

Beauty, conceptiou of, II, 635. 

Belief: contradictory meanings of, II, 
405, 501; relation to feeling, II, 
505j ij-ll; evolution and modifiabilitv 
of, ll, 521, 536, 537. 

Berkeley, G*.: language of, II, 321-8 ; 
reasoning, II, 336-41, 366; “ ideas 
exist in mind, 1 ’ II, 377; realism and 
belief, II, 500. 

Billiards, integration o£ correspondence, 
1, 382. 

Biology: relation to psychology, 1,134- 
5, 135-40, 390; to astronomy and 
geology, 1,137; vital differentiation 


and integration, II, 301; theory of. 
emboitement, II, 655; examples of 
transition, II, 657 ; (see also Life). 

Birds: self-mobility, I, 7; temperature, 
I, 12; nervous structure, I, 17 ; cere¬ 
bellum, I, 62; eye, 1,195 ; homing of 
pigeon, I, 317; constitutional changes 
in spring, I, 323; hearing, I, 335; 
touch and intellect of parrot, I, 359 ; 
removal of cerebral ganglia, X, 398; 
heredity and psychical peculiarities, 
I, 423; sociality, II, 559, 563, 564, 
567. 

Blood (see Vascular System). 

Blushing, physiology of, II, 101, 555. 

Body, perception of, (see Perception). 

Bone; self-mobility and development, I, 
5; nervous effects of pressure on, I, 70. 

Book, space-consciousness, II, 661-4. 

Boole, Prof. G-., on syllogism, IT, 89. 

Botany, continuity of protoplasm, T, 
5205; correspondence of plants, 1, 
300, 302, 320. 

Brain: ratio to body, I, 7, 8; effects of 
pressure, I, 69-70; intelligence and 
size, I, 11, 463. 

Bricks, analogy, I, 51, 517-9, 525. 

Bridge, analogy of reasoning, II, 6-8, 96. 

Brown, connotation of word, II, 318-21. 

Brown, Dr. T., Hamilton’s hypothesis of 
space, II, 365. 

By, connotation of word, IT, 321. 


Calculus, relation of number to space 
and time, II, 38 40. 

Carbonic acid, effect on nervous system, 
I, 75, 103. 

Carpenter, Dr. W. B.: on sense of smell, 
I, 313 ; on radiata and articulata, I, 
396; mental evolution, I, 501a. 

Cell, modification of doctrine, I, 5205. 

Centipede: physical and psychical 
differentiation, I, 397; reflex action, 
I, 430. 

Centripetal, defined, I, 30. 

Cepnalopods (see Mollusca). 

Cerebro-spinal Axis (see Cranio-spinal 
Axis). 

Cerebellum: structure and connections, 
I, 40, 45 ; functions, I, 59-63, 555-7, 
561-8, 571-2; effects of removal, I, 
398. 

Cerebrum: structure and connections, I, 
40-1, 45; functions, I, 59-63, 555-7, 
564-8, 571-2; effects of removal, I, 
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398; phrenology, I, 572-6 j vascular 
congestion, I, 606-8. 

Change: of relation of likeness and un¬ 
likeness, II, 284-5, 287; relation of 
sequence, II, 286; necessary to 
consciousness, II, 291; genes's of 
intelligence, II, 292-6; intellectual 
differentiation and integration, II, 300. 

Chemistry: nervous structure, I, 18; 
time of chemical transformation, 1,84; 
physical references of, I, 131 ; nature 
of matter, I, 137, 155, 618 ; relation 
to physics, I, 138-4), 390; increasing 
in speciality, I, 340 ; interdependence 
of sciences, I, 365 ; hypothetical atom, 
I, 624; perception and reasoning, II, 
316 ; transformations in, IT, 656. 

Chick : instincts of, I, 432; development, 
I, 520 a. 

Chloroform: action of anaesthetics, I, 
611, 631-5; consciousness under, I, 
636-40. 

Chlorophyll, action of light, I, 310. 

Cilia, motion of, I, 297-9. 

Circle, and line analogy, II, 656. 

Circulation (see Vascular System). 

Classification: and evolution, I, 136; 
provisional, of feelings and emotions, 

I, 165-7; of feelings, I, 228; ento- 
and epi- peripheral feelings, I, 250; 
pleasurable and painful feelings, I, 
272 ; superficiality of mental, I, 389 ; 
of reasoning, II, 109-11,115; likeness 
of relations in reasoning and, II, 117- 
22, 505m ; recognition and reasoning, 

II, 125-9, 505m ; relation to naming, 
II, 129, 505u ; perception, II, 131-3, 
148-53,163, 202; of statico-dynamical 
attributes, II, 156; likeness of, II, 281; 
relation of sequence, II, 287-9 ; unity 
of process of thought, II, 298-300; 
intellectual differentiation anclintegra¬ 
tion, II, 300-1; Hume’s fallacies of, 
II, 341 -7 ; of propositions, II, 395-9; 
of cognitions, II, 399-400; vagueness 
of psychological, II, 510-2, 578; of 
cognitions and feelings, II, 512-6; 
representativeness of mental, II, 516- 
20; of aesthetic sentiments, II, 643-6. 

Clerk-Maxwell, Prof. J., isomerism and 
nerve currents, I, 520. 

Ccelenterata : self-mobility, I, 6; con¬ 
tractility, I, 522. 

Coexistence, relations of: perfect qualita¬ 
tive reasoning, II, 50-3, 63-8, 104; 
Mills’ interpretation of, II, 62; relation 


of coextension, II, 270; compound, II, 
270 ; reversible order of, II, 271-6; 
facility of cognition, II, 276; reversible 
sequence, II, 287; (see also Space). 

Coextension: of quantitative reasoning, 
II, 37- 40, 40-S, 103 ; perfect qualita¬ 
tive reasoning, II, 50-3, 104; 

definition, II, 267, 270; relation of 
coexistence, II, 269-70; likeness of, 
II, 282. 

Cognition: ultimate character, I, 117-8, 
156-8; increase in complexity, I, 
366-9; integration, I, 383; emotion 
inseparable from intellect, I, 473 5; 
change of consciousness, II, 291; 
genesis, II, 292-6; relation of likeness 
foundation, II, 297; differentiation 
an.d integration, II, 300-1 ; presenta** 
tive and representative, II, 399, 403 ; 
subject and predicate, II, 400-2, 
402-5j two meanings of belief, II, 
405; inconceivability of negation, II, 
407,425 ; classification, II, 512-6, 578. 

Cointension: the word, II, 50, 266; 
secondary changes of consciousness, 
II, 260-6, 279; primary, II, 266; two 
kinds of relations of, it, 261; likeness 
of, II, 282. 

Colloids, nerve genesis and evolution, I, 
511-4, 515-20. 

Colour: complementary and negative 
images, I, 111, 113; problem of psy¬ 
chology, 1,132, II, 305-6; subjectivity 
of, I, 205; dynamical nature, II, 
141-5 ; union of attributes in percep¬ 
tion, II, 145-8; perception of time 
analogy, II, 212 ; relation of cointen¬ 
sion, II, 260-6, 279; nature of feeling, 
II, 280; relations of likeness and un¬ 
likeness, II, 283; connotation of 
words, II, 319-21, 325 ; presentation 
and representation of, II, 401; vivid 
and faint states of consciousness, II, 
454-66; aesthetic sentiment, II, 633. 
636-8. 

Comte, A.: subjective psychology, I, 
140 ; altruism, II, 607. 

Conduct: emotional evolution, I, 582-4; 
ego-altruism, II, 602-6, 607-9. 

Connature: of quantitative reasoning, 
II, 37-40, 40-8, 103 ; perfect quali¬ 
tative reasoning, II, 50-3, 104; two 
kinds of relations of, II, 279; rela¬ 
tion of, between feelings, II, 280; 
also between relations, II, 280 ; like¬ 
ness of, II, 282. 
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CONNOTATION—DISTANCE. 


Connotation, of words : extrinsic and 
intrinsic, II, 318-21, 4S9; used by 
Berkeley, II, 321-8, 505 dd ,* by 
Hume, II, 328-34, 505^d ; idealism 
and scepticism, II, 335, 5Q5dd. 

Consciousness: relation of cointension, 
II, 260-6; change necessary to, II, 
291, 505a; genesis of intelligence, 
II, 292-6 ; differentiation and integra¬ 
tion of, II, 300-1, 505w; theory of 
knowledge, II, 307-9; trustworthi¬ 
ness of, II, 385-7 ,* realism and 
objective existence, II, 444; cohesion 
of states and propositions, II, 447-9, 
491; also re zoning, II, 449, 487, 491; 
test of absolute cohesion, II, 450-2 ; 
objective existence, II, 452, 453, 487, 
505 ll-nn, 505 nn~qq ; vivid and faint 
states, II, 454, 455, 491, 505jf; 
their absoluteness, II, 455 ; cohesion, 
II, 457; independence, II, 458; 
separateness, II, 460 ; ascertainment 
of antecedents, II, 461; limitation 
II, 462; resume of the contrasts, 
II, 483, 482, 487, 491; passivity and 
separateness of states, II, 464-6; 
emotions and faint states, II, 467-9; 
emotion and limited vivid aggregate, 
II, 469-71; interaction of faint and 
vivid states, II, 471-3; body, and 
interactions of vivid states, II, 473-6 ; 
faint form of vivid experiences, II, 
476; active energy and vivid aggre¬ 
gate, II, 477, 482; vivid and faint 
states and space and time conscious¬ 
ness, II, 478; resistance and vivid 
aggregate, II, 479-80, 482, 483 ; 
persistence and conception of object, 
II, 480-2, 483, 493 ; vivid aggregate 
and conception of matter, II, 483, 
492; ideas and conception of object 
and subject, II, 484-7; resume of 
^conception of object, II, 487, 491; 
co-ordination of special analyses, II, 
505£-w; realism and relation of 
object to subject, II, 505 ss-vv ; final 
differentiation of transfigured realism, 
II, oQ5vv-xx ; composed of units, 
II, 659; (see also Unit of Conscious¬ 
ness). 

Constitution (see Health). 

Continuity, nerve communication, I, 68, 
77, 101. 

Co-ordination (see Life, also Nervous 
System). 

Correspondence (see Life). 


“ Cramming, 55 revivahility of knowledge, 
I, 247. 

Cranio-spinal axis: structure and con¬ 
nections, I, 38-41, 45; relation to 
alimentary system, I, 41-3, 45; grey 
matter, I, 43, 50; co-ordinating func¬ 
tions of, 1, 56-63; feelings and 
disturbances of, I, 10 i. 

Criticism, representativeness of, II, 531, 
537. 

Crustacea : motion of, I, 6,10; nervous 
structure, I, 16; sense of touch, I, 
195,359; speciality of correspondence, 
I, 337. 

Cube, realism and geometrical analogy, 
I, 494-9. 

Cuttle-fish (see Mollusca). 


Dab win, C. Origin of Species , I, 423. 

Data: congruity of inductions, IT, 
505e -l ; and of syntheses, II, 505^-#. 

Death, conceivability of, II, 66-8. 

Deduction (see Reasoning). 

Definiteness: of mental evolution,1,189; 
and representativeness, II, 516, 529. 

Democritus, the senses modifications oi 
touch, I, 301. 

De Morgan, Prof. A,, logical proposi¬ 
tions, 1L 8S. 

De Quince?, T., effect of opium, T, 213, 
217, II, 199-201. 

Desires: nervous instability and origin 
of, I, 125-7, 128, II, 629; genesis, I, 
481-3. 

Dialogues of Eylas and DMlonous , II, 
336-41. 

Difference; conception of, I, 219-22; 
pure relations of, subjective, I, 222-4; 
objective and subjective order of re¬ 
lations, I, 226; quasi-independence of 
relations, I, 241; relativity and re- 
vivability of relations of, I, 243- 5 ; 
aggregation and associability of re¬ 
lations between feelings, I, 262-7. 

Dionea , properties of protoplasm, I, 
520 d. 

Diphyes , properties of protoplasm, I, 
520 ^. 

Dirigo-motor nerve: functions, I, 49, 56, 
59, 66; feeling of actions, I, 114; 
interdependence with recipio-motor 
functions, I, 354-7, 357-62, 366-3, 

Dissimilarity (see Similarity). 

Distance, perception of (see Space). 


DOG—EVOLUTION. 
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Bog *. self-mobility, I, 9, 11; olfactory 
structure and quantity of feeling, I, 
195 ; correspondence in time, I, 325 ; 
sense of smell, I, 333 ; discrepancy of 
thoughts to facts, I, 410; heredity 
and psychical peculiarities, I, 422; 
continuity of reason and instinct, I, 
455; rationality, X, 461; emotional 
function and structure, I, 569, II, 543; 
growling, II, 549 ; sympathy, II, 564, 
566; effect of music, II, 565; satis¬ 
faction of possession, II, 581.. 

Breams, constitutional variations, I, 
592-4. 

Dropsy, enervation of, I, 74. 

Bu Bois-Reymond, Prof., time of nerve 
transmission, I, 84. 

Dynamical attributes, perception of {see 
Perception). 


Eab {see Sound). 

Efferent nerve {see Nervous System). 

Egoistic sentiments {see Sentiments). 

Electricity: and nerve force, I, 80, 83 - 5; 
interdependence of correspondence, I, 
387, 

Elephant,'structure and intelligence, I, 
360, II, 75. 

Eliot, George, “ things that have a con¬ 
stant relation,” II, 108. 

Embryology, of Peripatus , I, 520 d-c. 

Emboitement, theory of, II, 655. 

Emotions: perception of, in terms of 
motion, I, 14; similarity to feelings, 
1,120-3 ; duration of, 1,121; rhythm, 
I, 122; decrease in susceptibility, I, 
122; general and special discharges, 
I, 123, II, 540; the actual and ideal, 
I, 125, 1.28; subjective psychology, I, 
141; ultimate unit of consciousness, 
1,148-54; provisional classification, 
I, 166 ; elements of feeling and of 
relation, I, 172; relational elements 
and cohesion of, I, 174; cohesion in 
coexistence and sequence, I, 176 ,* 
homogeneity, I, 188 ; revivability and 
relation, I, 230; revivability and 
physiological state, I, 235, 236-7; 
revivability of relations between, I, 
242 ; associability, I, 253; inseparable 
from intellect, I, 473-5 ; genesis of 
desire, I, 481-3; genesis ot complex 
feelings, I, 483-5, II, 546; strength 
of highly developed, I, 486-91 j love 
of possession, 1,488-90 ; of liberty, I, 


490 ; experience hypothesis, I, 493 ; 
relation to will, I, 503; function and 
structure, I, 568-71; conduct and 
evolution, I, 582-4; variation from 
age, I, 587-9; from bodily constitution, 

I, 589-91, 592 ; from increased func¬ 
tion, I, 594-6 ; intellectual effect, I, 
596-8 ; pleasures and pains and nerve 
pressure, I, 598-603, 610, IT, 636; 
nervous debility, I, 604-5 ; evolution 
and analysis, T I, 3 ; classification, II, 
514; the diffused and restricted dis¬ 
charge, II, 540 ; muscular movement, 

II, 469-71, 541, 545-8, 556; faint 
states of consciousness, II, 467-9; 
representativeness, II, 519; size of 
muscle and quantity of, II, 542-5, 
556; vocal expression, II, 549-50; 
restraints on expression, II, 551-2, 
556; effect on vascular system, II, 
552-5, 556; evolution hypothesis and 
language of, II, 557; genesis of ideas 
and, II, 593; potential in infant, 11,667. 

Epilepsy, subjective smell of, 1,117,198. 

Equality: perception of, II, 26; in¬ 
distinguishable, II, 52; of relations, 
and qualitative reasoning, II, 66-8, 
104; forms of speech and theory of 
reasoning, II, 111-3. 

Ether, action of, I, 611, 631-5. 

Euclid {see Geometry). 

Evolution: change in public opinion of, 
I, VII; of nerve functions, I, 67; 
classification, I, 136; differentiation 
of feelings, 1, 154 ; mind, and laws 
of, 1,186-90 ; of animals and pleasures 
and pains, I, 280; and of mankind, 
I, 281-4; pleasures and racial or 
individual benefit, I, 284-6 ; interpre¬ 
tation of mind, I, 291, 614 ,* of mind 
and life, I, 292-4, 11,505^505^; 
correspondence as increasing in 
generality, I, 346-8; correspondences 
in their totality, 1,385-8 ; of instincts, 
I, 440-1; and their development, I, 
441-3; continuity of reason and 
instinct, I, 453, II, 505c?; experience 
and transcendental hypotheses, I, 
465-71; Mr. Spencer’s belief in, I, 
465; Carpenter on mental, I, 504®; 
material and mental, I, 507, II, 505c? ; 
perception, I, 559-62; conduct and 
emotional, I, 582-4 ; resume , I, 614-6, 
627-8, II, 505 m-pi reasoning 
primarily qualitative, II, 72, 102; 
heredity and perception of statical 
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EXCLUDED—EYE. 


attributes, II, 171; space perception 
and experience hypothesis, II, 195, 
200, 202; space perception, IT, 203-6, 
651-69 ; genesis of intelligence, II, 
292-6 ; idealism, IT, 311; definiteness, 
II, 387-9; final differentiation of trans¬ 
figured realism, II, 505 w-j*^; vague¬ 
ness of psychological classification, II, 

51C—2; modifiability of belief, II, 524, 
536; consensus of intellectual and 
social, II, 535-8; hypothesis, and 
language of emotions, IT, 557; defi¬ 
nition of experience, II, 592; space 
consciousness, II, 651-69. 

Excluded middle, doctrine of, II, 423. 

Existence: substance of mind, I, 146; 
feelings and objectivity of, 1, 207-9 ; 
Hume’s argument, II, 328-34; abso¬ 
lute, relative, and language, II, 335; 
meaning of, II, 482; none beyond 
consciousness, II, 505 ll-nn\ and 
beyond, II, 505 nn-qq. 

Experience - hypothesis : intellectual 
growth, I, 419-25 ; development of 
instinct, 1,441,442; genesis of instinct, 
memory, and reason, I, 460 ; evolu¬ 
tion of reason, I, 460-2 ; generaliza¬ 
tion, I, 463-5 ; transcendentalism, I, 
465-71; genesis of emotions, I, 493 ; 
space perception, II, 180-3, 195 200, 
2(2, 505 2 ; relation of coexistence, 
II, 280; reasoning of Hume, II, 348 ; 
of Emit, II, 363; ultimate law of 
intelligence, IT, 389-91; inconceiva¬ 
bility of negation, II, 414-20, 426; 
evolution of feelings, II, 592-5 ; ego- 
altiuistic development, II, 595-601 ; 
evolution of moral sentiments, II, 
618-22. 

Extension (see Space). 

Eye : function of lens, I, 36; peripheral 
nerve expansion, I, 37, 52 ; course of 
nerves to medulla oblongata, 1,40, 45; 
motor stimuli, I, 47; function of gang¬ 
lion corpuscles, I, 52-4; co-ordination 
of medulla oblongata, 1, 58; blocking 
of retinal artery, I, 74 ; sensibility 
and blood supply, I, 102 ; duration of 
luminous impression, 1,107 ; decrease 
in susceptibility, I, 110,113; comple¬ 
mentary colours and negative images, 
I, 111-3 ; ultimate unit of conscious¬ 
ness, 1,150-4; dements of feeling and 
of relation in vision, 1,169 ; cohesion 
and relational elements in vision, T, 
173, II, 1056*; cohesion of sensation 


in co-existence and sequence, I, 175; 
compound clustering of vision, I, 178, 
II, 5056; limitation and cohesion of 
feelings, I, 179-81, II, 505 Tc-s ; ad¬ 
vantages of ocular development, I, 
187-9, 537-9 ; nervous structure and 
relational element in 1,190, II, 505 i ; 
structure and quantity of feeling, I, 
195; individual structure, I, 196, 197; 
heat and light sensibility, T, 199; space 
consciousness, 1,211-5, II, 662-4; con¬ 
ception of difference,!,220; revivability 
and relation of sensation, 1,229-31; and 
strength of present feelings, I, 231-3; 
and repetition, I, 233 ; revivability of 
feelings and physiological state, I, 
234-6; revivability of presented and 
represented feelings, I, 215; associa- 
bility of feelings, I, 254-6 ; and rela¬ 
tion to structure, I, 257, II, 505f; 
associability of relations, I, 262-7; re¬ 
cognition and associability of relations, 
I, 267-70; pains of excessive action, 
I, 275 ; decreasing pleasure of colour, 
I, 286; contact of vision, I, 304; 
correspondence in space and develop¬ 
ment of, I, 309-12, 314-6; increase in 
speciality, I, 333, 336, 350; in com¬ 
plexity, I, 351; ideas of space, I, 356; 
vision dependent on muscle, I, 357, 
365 ,* co-ordination of correspondence, 
1,371; n 1c o integration, I, 379,382; 
also totality, I, 386; psychological 
evolution, I, 4t>2; seriality of psychical 
change, I, 404-6; psychical relation 
of motion, I, 425; reflex action, I, 
429; instinctive action, I, 432-4; 
development of instinct, I, 435-40, 
440-1; rational actions becoming 
automatic, I, 457; quantity of feeling, 
I, 486; effect of light on rudimentary, 
I, 532; muscular contraction and 
development, I, 533, II, 203 ; central 
ganglion development, I. 540; visual 
and muscular co-ordination I, 546, 
548-51, 554; evolution of perception, 
I, 559-62; its structure and function, 

I, 562-4; emotional structure and 
function, I, 569; relation between 
visible and tangible attributes, II, 65; 
reasoning and visual perception, II, 
133, 134; union of attributes in per¬ 
ception, II, 145 - 8; perception of form, 

II, 165 ; retinal structure and percep¬ 
tion, II, 165-72, 177, 183, 185-90; 
visibility of ocular movements, II, 180; 
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simultaneous, consciousness of varied 
objects, II, 184, 198; heredity and 
spnce perception, II, 190-5, 505 aa-cc*, 
peculiarities of space perception, II, 
195-201; its evolution, II, 203--6; 
sensation of motion, II, 219; develop¬ 
ment of ideas of space, time, and 
motion, II, 220-5, 662-4; and their 
concurrent evolution, II, 225-30; con¬ 
tinuity of visual perceptions, II, 245 ; 
colour sensitiveness and abnormal 
position of, II, 249-50; relations of 
cointension, II, 260-6, 279 ; relations 
of coexistence reversible, II, 271-6; 
relations of likeness, II, 283,285; 
connotation of sight, II, 322; Hume’s 
argument and impression of man, II, 
328-34; sensation of light and union 
of subject and predicate, II, 403, 404; 
vivid and faint states of consciousness, 
II, 454-66 ; consciousness extending 
to object, II, 505 ww; physiology of 
frown, II, 546; sly expression and 
motion of, II, 552; aesthetics and grace 
of outline, II, 639, 641; aesthetic 
classification, II, 644. 

Faint states of consciousness (see Con¬ 
sciousness). 

Fainting, emotional cause of, I, 572. 

Fear: genesis of 1,483, II, 545; emotion 
of, I, 571; intellectual effect, I, 597; 
genesis of nervous energy and manifes¬ 
tation of II, 552-5 ; sociality and 
emotion, II, 562. 

Feelings: connection with nervous 

action, I, 97-100, 127, II, 540; con¬ 
ditions essential to, I, 100-3; varied 
relation to nervous changes, 1,103-7, 
128 ; time needful to, 1,108,128,151; 
decrease in susceptibility, I, 109-13, 
128; of dirigo-motor acts, I, 114; 
correlation to nervous action, I, 
115-20, 128; similar to emotions, I, 
120-3 ; the vivid or actual, ancl faint 
or ideal, 1,123-5,128,167; subjective 
psychology, I, 141; ultimate unit of 
consciousness, I, 148-54, II, 505y; 
ultimate unit unknowable, I, 156-8; 
units of force and of, I, 160; proxi¬ 
mate components of mind, I, 163-5, 
193, II, 505^, 505A, 512; defined, 
I, 164; and emotions, provisional 
classification, I, 165-7 ; elements of 
relation and of* I, 168-72, 175 ; re¬ 


lational elements and cohesion of, I, 
172-5, IT, 505y, 505r; also definiteness, 
175-7, II, 505^; compound clustering, 
I, 177-9, II, 505y, 505&; relational 
element and coherence of different 
orders, I, 179-81, II, 505y, 505&; 
union of vivid and faint, II, 181-3; 
com position of mind and compounding 
of, I, 183-6; conformity to laws of 
evolution, I, 186-90 ; correspondence 
to nervous structure, 1,190-2, II, 505i; 
mind and intellectual differentiation 
from, I, 192; relativity of, the term, 
I, 193; dissimilarity of objective 
cause and subjective effect, 1,194, II, 
505y ; its dependence on specific struc¬ 
ture, 1,194-6, II, 505^ ; on individual 
structure, I, 196-7, 204, II, 505y; on 
health and constitution, 1,197-8, 204, 
589-91, 592, II, 505^; differ with 
peripheral organs, 1,198-200, 204,11, 
505/2; and with their different states, 
I, 200, 204; effect of object and 
subject motions on, I, 201-3, 205; 
muscular effort and strain, I, 203 ; 
no measure of objective existence, I, 
204- 6; nervous structure and nature 
of feeling, I, 207; antecedents of, 
independent of consciousness, I, 
207-9 ; presentative and represen¬ 
tative, 1, 226 ; revivability and relation 
of emotions, I, 229-31, II, 505^; 
revivability and strength of present, 
I, 231-3, II, 505&; also their repetition, 
I, 233-4, II, 505^; revivability and 
physiological states, I, 234-6, 236-7, 
237-8 ; and nervous structure, I, 238; 
revivability of relations between and 
of, I, 241-3, II, 505A; ento- and epi- 
peripheral, T, 250; associability and 
revivability, 1,250-2, It, 505A; and 
mediate cohesion, I, 252 ; and aggre¬ 
gation, 1,253-7, IIj 505;’; and relation 
to nervous structure, 1,257-8, II, 505t, 
505classification of pleasures and 
pains, I, 272; integration of corres¬ 
pondence, I, 378; inseparable from, 
intellect, I, 472, 475-8, II, 250; 
genesis of memory, reason, and, 1,478- 
81, II, 505o ; and of desire and fear, 
I, 481-3 ; and of the complex, 1,483- 
5, II, 546; strength of, 1,486; evolu¬ 
tion and strength of emotions, I, 480- 
91 ; evolution of forms of thought 
and feeling, I, 491-4 ; genesis ot‘ will, 
I, 495, 496-9; relation to will, I, 603, 
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II, 505 o ; compound co-ordination of 
the visual and muscular, I, 548- 51; 
the structural intercalations it necessi¬ 
tates, 1,551-8; evolution of perception, 
I, 559-62, 563 ; function and structure 
of ideas, I, 564—8; and of emotions, 
I, 568-71; associati n and strength of, 
3, 577-9 ; emotion and evolution of’ 
1,582-4; variation from age, I, 587-9 ; 
relation to pleasures, pains, and nerve 
pressure, I, 598-603, 610, II, 636; 
effect of nervous debility, I, 605; 
cerebral congestion, I, 606—8 ; resume , 

I, 614, 13, 505o; ultimate nature of 
mind, I, 624-7; presentative and re¬ 
presentative, II, 12 ; consciousness of 
object, II, 369-72, 493; congruity of 
data and inductions, X[, 505 e-l; co¬ 
ordination of syntheses, II, 505 m-p; 
congruity of syntheses, data, and in¬ 
ductions, II, 505y?-s; relation to belief, 

II, 50 Zjj-lU 9 relation of object and 
subject, II, 505**; classification, II, 
512-6, 578; classification and repre¬ 
sentativeness of, II, 517-9; effect on 
muscle, 11,541, 596; size of muscle 
and quantity of, II, 542-5, 556 ; re¬ 
striction of muscular action, II, 545-8, 
556; vocal expression, I, 549-50; 
restraints on expression, II, 551-2, 
556 ; effect on vascular system, II, 
552-5, 556; evolution hypothesis and 
expression of, II, 557; sentiments 
re-representative, II, 578; organiza¬ 
tion of experiences and evolution of, 
II, 592-5 ; Watson on knowledge and, 
II, 653; ( see also Relations between 
Feelings, Emotions, and Sentiments). 

Ferrier, Prof. D., knowledge of self and 
not-self, II, 437- 4^. 

Fish: motion and nervous system, I, 7, 
10; nervous structure, I, 16; elec¬ 
tricity of, I, 83 ; speciality of corres¬ 
pondence, I, 337; insect catching, I, 
353 ; development of cerebrum and 
cerebellum, I, 555. 

Flames, singing, II, 657. 

Flourens, M. J. P., functions of cerebel¬ 
lum, I, 62; on aether narcosis, I, 611. 

Food (see Alimentary System). 

Foramenifera, continuity of substance, 
I, 520c. 

Force : unit of, and of consciousness, I, 
160; and of space, II, 38-40; forms 
of int irtion, II; 107; resistance and 
cognition of, II, 235-6, 237; objec¬ 


tive and subjective conceptions, II, 
336-9. 

Form (see Perception of statical attri 
butes). 

Forms of thought: and heredity, I, 466- 
71, 491-4; and forms of intuition, II, 
351, 505u. 

Free Will, doctrine of, I, 500-3. 

Frog: spinal co-ordination, I, 57; arterial 
contraction and dilatation, I, 86; 
physical and psychical differentiation, 
I, 397 ; decapitated, 666. 

Frown, physiology of, II, 546. 

Function (see Nervous System). 


G-ames : automatic character of, I, 382; 
proficiency in, I, 579; influence of 
emotion, I, 597. 

Ganglion: libero-motor function, I, 49, 
54 ; function of retinal, I, 53; func¬ 
tional co-operation as a whole, I, 54-6, 
124; genesis, I, 524-7; nerve fibre 
connections, I, 527-30; development 
of central, I, 539-41. 

G-eneralization: integration of, I, 383 ; 
development, I, 460-2; experience 
hypothesis, I, 463-5. 

G-enesis of nerves (see Nervous System). 

Geology: relation to astronomy and 
biology, I, 136-8; interdependence of 
sciences, I, 365. 

Geometry: Euclid, proposition XI, 
bk. Y, II, 8-18; definition of pro¬ 
portionals, II, 9; angles at base of 
isosceles triangle, II, 20-2; proposi¬ 
tion XXXII, Bk. I, II, 22-4; two 
sides of triangle and third side, II, 
26-8; relation of side to angle, H, 46; 
angle in semi-circle, II, 46; similarity 
of relations, II, 1X8; triangles and 
relations of similarity, II, 257-9; 
reasoning of Hume, II 342; proposi¬ 
tions and inconceivability of negation, 
II, 412; realism and geometrical 
analogy, II, 494r-9; heredity and in¬ 
tuitions of, II, 505cc. 

Gore, G\, allotropism of antimony, 1,82-4. 

G-ravity: “problem of three bodies,” I, 
417 ; conception of, II, 409. 

Gregarina , direct correspondence, I, 
295—8. 

Gregariousness (see Sociality). 

Grey tissue : structure of, I, 18-25, 35, 
45, 123; in cranio-spinal axis, I, 43 ; 
libero-motor function, 1,49; functional 
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differentiation of whit e and, 1,49-52; 
protagon absent, I, 82. 

Grief, “ luxury of,” II, 590. 

Growth, intellectual (see Intelligence). 


Habit : physiology of, I, 579; reasoning 
of Hume, 11,349; effect on perception 
and reasoning, IT, 368. 

Hair, a multiplier of disturbance, I, 36. 

Hamilton, Sir W. : on pleasure, I, 277; 
intuition, II, 12 ; induction and de¬ 
duction, II, 80-2; secondary and 
secundo-primary, II, 136; inertia, II, 
155 ; classification of body attributes, 
II, 156; space perception, II, 178, 
365, 366 ; organic existence, II, 181; 
perception and sensation, II, 246-51, 
252; “ forms of thought,” IT, 351 ; 
conceivable propositions, II, 360; 
trustworthiness of consciousness, II, 
385-7; test of inconceivability, II, 
422-5 ; knowledge of self and not-self, 
II, 437-40 ; realism, II, 493. 

Hashish : action of, I, 103, 634* reviva- 
bilitv of feelings, I, 237 ; temporary 
insanity, I, 610. 

Have, connotation of word, II, 323. 

Health : susceptibility of feeling, 1,131- 
3 ; correlation of psychical and phy¬ 
sical force, 1, 117; emotional rhythm, 
I, 123; variation of feeling, I, 198, 
204; strain of muscular feeling, I, 
204; space consciousness, I, 213; 
time estimation, I, 217, II, 209; 
conception of difference, I, 221 ; 
revivability of feeling, 1,234-6, 236-7, 
237-8 ; also of relations between feel¬ 
ings, I, 247, 248; relation to pleasures 
and pains, I, 278-9; pleasures, pains, 
and evolution of mankind, I, 281-4. 

Hearing (see Sound). 

Heart: nervous system of, I, 42: co¬ 
ordination of medulla oblongata, I, 
59, 03; nervous activity and action of, 
I, 73, 77; nerve waste and repair, I, 
91; feeling and disturbed action of, 
I, 104 ; (see also Vascular System). 

Heat: size of nervous system, I, 12; 
nerve function, 1, 71,73, 77, II, 505/; 
allotropism of antimony, I, 82 ,* effect 
on feeling, I, 101; nervous change 
and amount of feeling, I, 116; ocular 
insensibility to, I, 199; local, and 
sensibility, I, 200; effect of motion on 
feelings of, I, 203, 204; cause and 
90 


| subjective feelings of, I, 205, 208; 
I quantity of feeling, I, 486; isomerism 
and nerve currents, I, 520; measure¬ 
ment, II, 38; dynamical nature, II, 
138, 140, 141, 656; odour dependent 
on, II, 144* relations of similarity, II, 
257-9. 

Helmholtz, Prof. H. L. F. *. time of nerve 
transmission, I, 81; on sound, I, 149. 

Heredity: psychical peculiarities, f } 
422-5 ; reason and cumulative effect 
of, I, 465-71; reflex action, 1,469, H, 
505 aa-ec, 505 ii ; evolution of compo¬ 
site feelings, I, 491-4; Carpenter on 
mental evol ution, I, 504a ; the physi¬ 
cal problem, I, 508-10; compound 
nervous co-ordination, I, 544; emo¬ 
tional function and structure, I, 
568—71; habit, I, 580; resume of 
nervous evolution, T, 63 5, II, 505 m^p ; 
space perception, II, 171, 188,190-5, 
203-6, 665-9 ; consciousness of time, 
II, 211-3, 213-5; ultimate law of 
intelligence, II, 389-91; experience 
hypothesis and inconceivableness of 
negation, II, 414-20, 426, 505M; 
classification of emotions, II, 514; 
physiology of frown, IT, 547; develop¬ 
ment of sociality, II, 561, 563, 575 ; 
genesis of sentiment, II, 580; ego- 
altruistic sentiments, IT, 595-601 ; 
and evolution of moral, II, 618-22. 

Histology (see Nervous System). 

Huggins, Dr. W., on spectrum of Sirius, 
I, 202. 

Hume, David: substance of mind, T, 146; 
words, II, 328-34;' reasoning, II, 
341-50, 366, 480; realism, II, 493, 
500. 

Hunger (see Alimentary System). 

Huxley, Prof. T. H., on duration of 
luminous impression, 1,107. 

Eydrozoa: action of light on, I, 810; 
properties of protoplasm, I, 520d. 

Hyperaemia, effect on feeling, I, 201. 

Hypothesis : an incipient induction, IT, 
*84; classification of disjunctive 
reasoning, II, 109-11, 


I, connotation of word, II, 323. 
Idealism: transfigured realism, I, Y; 
substance of mind, 1,148 ; evolution, 
II, 311; ideas of colour, II, 325; 
inexpressible by language, II, 335 ; 
Kantian reasoning, II,, 362; priority 
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HK» ? 200, 202, 2,14; consciousness of 

n Vi!* 1 tin e > ppaco, motion, 
u * ? n.Tpotlicsia 0 t* time and 
*1'*?'' *V U ;f *M*» 36fi, 308; realism 
uml Mt<4 II, DOO: Critique of Pure 
hr t mn, II, 8,71; Watson on English 
mtu*3, II, or*l 80, 

KidmnH, nervous activity and function, 

At fti, 

ktntttlrtlgo! union of vivid and faint 
fooling 1,182? composition of raird 
and tnnniHumdittg «f feelings, X, 
W,l «; tVctingH ami relativity of, X, 
Mi j itssimiktion of knowing, I, 267; 
pnwistativo anti representative, II, 
5 ik’ory <»f the known and knowing, 
H, 3t*7 P : philosophy and unification 
II, 3lUj ultimate components, 
propotitioni) II, 104 


tskmrAm x integration, X, 97* 878; 
evolution, I # foci j imceptibility of 

liearing, I, IIS; likeness of relrtions, 
■|f* IS 2 -I | of the emotions (me 

tCiimtitin*), 

LwiMlttcr i ptusiology of, I, 548 j 
luteciums, U, 673* 

I*nMf; evtdntion and conception of, II, 

f»Pl, f* 8 tl s («y atm intelligence). 

4rihiitt%» ll* W* s space perception, lx, 

135, 202 . 

lepbfaptmt, self* mobility, I, 7,10. 

Litwcmotor funetions, f, 40, 50, 60. 

Liberty i <ltit» for, I, 490 j w-represen* 
tivtive wmtiment, II, 584-8, 010-8. 

lifii rli|tlirtiieal variation, I, 88 , 06 , 

125 1 psycholoiry and definition of, I, 
114, ill, XX, . 6660 , mind’ and 
«lcllidti«m of, I, 202 4, II, 606m, 
iliwei and nomoganaoua correspon¬ 
dent I, 206 7, II, mm i also with 
iiuditui, I, 207 41 1 wmwpimdenoe of 
higher plants, I, 800, of Zoophytes, 
J, I«»I | of contact, T, 302 j degree of, 
iinl settsory genesis, I, 305-13, 
developmtuit of smell, I, 813, of 
itsttm, t, 111411 1 of hearing, I, 310; 
of fiirnltiert beyond perception, I, 
ill? 81 varies as correspondence, I, 
fi III i time and space correspondence 
mwtd, I, 822 1 also interdependent, 
I, 822 11 eivilismtum and correspon¬ 
dence in time, I, 825-7 j its extension 
favourable to longevity, I, 827 % 
primary s|HH?iidi*ation of correspond 
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dence,I,329-31; sensory specialization, 
I, 331-6; specialized correspondence 
not cognizable by sensation, I, 336-9 ; 
civilization and increasing specializa¬ 
tion, I, 339-41; increase in speciality 
and generality, I, 341, 342-4; in 
generality, I, 341-8; in speciality and 
complexity, I, 350-2 ; in complexity, 

I, 352-4, 366, 426 ; organic impressi¬ 
bilities and activities, I, 354-7; mental 
development and tactual sensibility, I 
358-62 ; complexity and interdepen¬ 
dence of science and art, I, 362-6; 
co-ordination of past and present 
correspondences, I, 370, 371-3; and 
of these with generalities, I, 373-6 ; 
integration of correspondences, I, 
377-9, 384; their strength and 
rapidity, 1, 379-83; integration of 
generalization, 1,383; correspondences 
in their totality, I, 385-8; inde¬ 
finiteness of intellectual phases, I, 388; 
physical and psychical boundary, I, 
389-92; and differentiation, I, 395-9, 

II, 505ft ; law of intelligence, I, 407, 
417, II, 505ft; reflex action and physi¬ 
cal and psychical differentiation, I, 
428-30; Mr. Spencer’s belief in evolu¬ 
tion, I, 465; conceivability of death, 
II, 66-8 ; differentiation and integra¬ 
tion, II, 302, 505w?; relation of object 
to subject and conception of, II, 505 ss ; 
aesthetic sentiment and functions 
serving, II, 632-5, 643. 

Light: effect on respiration, I, 92; cause 
and subjective feelings of, I, 205; 
shin sensitiveness, I, 310; effect on 
insects, I, 409; on animal tissue, I, 
532; rudimentary vision and muscular 
contraction, I, 533-7; advantages of 
ocular development, I, 537-9 ; emo¬ 
tional simile from, I, 602; dynamical 
nature, II, 138-45; union of attributes 
in perception, II, 145-8; perception 
of form, II, 165 ; glass and com¬ 
plexity of propositions, II, 397; union 
of subject and predicate, II, 403; 
physiology of frown, II, 546; sensation 
of circular motion, II, 657; (see also 
Eye). 

Likeness : qualitative reasoning and 
relations of, II, 66-8, 68-73, 104; 
speech and theory of reasoning, 11, 
111-3 ; classification and reasoning, 
II, 115, 505w; language and relations 
of, II, 122* 5; classification and re¬ 


cognition, II, 125-9,505ft; perception, 
II, 134, 505ft; consciousness of time, 
II, 213; summary, foundation of 
intelligence, II, 281-2, 505a ; and no 
change of consciousness, II, 283-4; 
relation of unlikeness primordial, II, 
284-5 ; relation of sequence, II, 290; 
genesis of intelligence, II, 292-6; 
unity of process of thought, II, 298- 
300, 505 v ; Kantian hypothesis of 
time and space, II, 352-64; repre¬ 
sentativeness of conception, II, 527-9, 
536. 

Logic (see Seasoning). 

Love: strength of amatory emotion, I, 
487; of possession and property, I, 
488-90; of liberty, I, 490, II, 584-8, 
616-8; experience hypothesis, I, 494. 

Lungs (see Respiratory System). 


Mammalia : motion of, and nervous 
system, I, 1, 3, 7, 8, 10-12; nervous 
system and temperature I, 12; 
nervous structure I, 17; heat and 
nerve function, I, 71 ; intellect and 
sense of touch, I, 359-62; elements 
of syllogism, II, 64. 

Man : self-mobility and nervous system, 

I, 8, 12 ; civilization and estimation 
of time by, I, 325-7 ; ego-altruistic 
development in primitive, II, 595-601. 

Mansel, H. L., on conception and mean¬ 
ing of words, II, 360. 

Mantis religiosa, physical and psychical 
differentiation, I, 396. 

Marbles, logical analogy from, II, 91. 

Materialism : substance of mind, 1,158; 
hypothesis, I, 616-24. 

Mathematics : gradual advance in, I, 
461; equality of relations, II, 8-18, 
19-25; the sign (:), II, 17; pro¬ 
positions and syllogistic reasoning, II, 
70-3; reasoning by analogy, II, 77; 
relation to logic, IT, 89 ; teaching in 
concrete, II, 91; the word analogy, 

II, 112 ; union of subject and predi¬ 
cate, II, 404; axioms and incon¬ 
ceivability of negation, II, 412; test 
of necessity, II, 413 ; logical necessity 
and axioms of, IT, 421; four and two 
dimensional space, II, 505 'jj-ll, circle 
and line analogy, II, 656. 

Matter: natures of mind and, I, 154-C; 
ultimate unit, I, 156-8; conception 
of, symbolic only, I, 157* 62; pro- 
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perties, I, 206, II, 493 ; resistance and 
cognition of, 1,331, II, 233, 236,480; 
materialism, I, 616-24; complexity, 

I, 617-20 ; Berkeley, on sensibility of, 

II, 336-41; Kantian hypothesis of 
time and space, II, 357-64; concep¬ 
tion of, II, 483. 

Maudsley, Dr. H., The Physiology and 
Pathology of Mind } I, Y. 

Mechanics: interdependence of sciences, 
I, 364-6; co-ordination of correspon¬ 
dences, I, 374; gradual advance in, 
I, 462 ; statics and dynamics of space 
attributes, II, 165. 

Medulla oblongata: structure and con¬ 
nections, I, 39-41, 45; functional 
co-ordination, I, 58, 63; ideational 
function and structure, I, 568; also 
emotional, I, 571; seat of nervous 
disorders, I, 572. 

Memory : relation of emotions and feel¬ 
ings, I, 229-31; strength of present 
feelings, I, 231-3; strength and repe¬ 
tition, 1,233; physiological influences, 
I, 234-8; nervous structure, I, 238 ; 
of relations between feelings and feel¬ 
ings, I, 241-3; their relativity, 
I, 243-5; presented and represented, 
I, 245 ; relational element in, I, 246; 
physiological state, I, 247; nervous 
system, I, 248; associability of co¬ 
existence and sequence, T, 260, 266; 
associability of relations, I, 266-7; 
instinct, 1,444, II, 505 o ; evolution of, 
I, 445-50, II, 505 o ; automatic con¬ 
nections of repetition, I, 450-2; de¬ 
velopment of conscious into uncon¬ 
scious, I, 452; automatic development 
of rational actions, I, 454-8 ; origin of 
feeling, reason, and, 1,479-81; genesis 
of desire, I, 481-3; love of possession, 
I, 488 ; genesis of will, I, 495 ; effects 
of age, I, 587-9; r&sume, I, 614, II, 
505 o ; representation in, II, 12 ; of 
things and relations, II, 32, 42; 
knowledge of time, II, 208-11, 214; 
inconceivability of negation, II, 418- 
20 ; reminiscent imagination, II, 533- 
5, 537, 580; (see also Keelings, reviva- 
bility of). 

Mercy, sentiment of justice and, II, 622. 

Metaphysics: theory of tho known and 
knowing, II, 307-9 ; final question of 
philosophy, II, 309-11 ; arithmetical 
analogy of errors, IT, 312; faith in 
reasoning, II, 313-5, 489; reasoning 


and perception, II, 315 ^ aqq 
notations of words, II, J*18 TT * 

505 dd ; argument of Berkeley, I-l, 
321-8; of Hume, II, 328-34; lan¬ 
guage, idealism, and scepticism, » 
335 ; reasoning of Berkeley, II, 33 ■ 

41, 366; of Hume, II, 341-50, 366 ; 
Kantian hypothesis of time and space, 
II, 350-64, 366 ; Hamilton s hypo¬ 
thesis of space, II, 865, 366 ; cognition 
of sensation and objective existence, 
II 369-72 ; realism prior to idealism, 
II, 372, 374, 383, 505 dd; sensation 
and consciousness of sensation, 1.1, 
372-4 • mental process of realism and 
idealism, II, 375, 505<Jd; simplka^ 
of realism and idealism, II, 

490, 505 dd ; and distinctness, II, 380-2, 
383, 490, 505 dd ; the all pervading 
fallacy, II, 384 ; need of verification, 
11,387-9; ultimate law of intelligence, 
II, 389-91, 392 ; unit of realism and 
idealism, II, 395 ; simple and complex 
propositions, II, 395-9 ; cognitions ox 
propositions, II, 399 ; verbally 
intelligible but unthinkable proposi¬ 
tions, IX, 500-2; a disease of language, 
II, 502; the unknowable, II, 503. 

Microscope, effect of habit, I, 457, II, 
194, 368. 

Mill, J. S. : elements of the syllogism, 
II, 58-62, 62-4; reasoning from 

particulars to particulars, II, 84; on 
opinions of syllogism, II, 86; do 
Morgan’s logical propositions, II, 88; 
axiom from dictum de omnt\ II, 93 ; 
on necessary truths, II, 406; false 
propositions accepted as true, and 
inconceivability of negation, II, 
409-14, 425; experience hypothesis 
and inconceivability of negation, If, 
414-20; nature of valid proof, I I, 
420-2; use of the postulate, II, 
431-R. 


Mind : a co-ordination in time, T, 62; 
relation to nervous action, 1,140, 388 ; 
the phrase, substance of, T, 145 ; 
Hume on substance of, I, 146 ; 
ultimate nature, I, 146-8, 624-8, IT, 
505/; qualitative differentiation of 
particular states, I, 148; and matter, 
natures of, I, 154-6; ultimate unit of, 
unknowable, I, 156-8 ; conceptions 
of, symbolic only, I, 157-62 ; proxi* 
mate components, I, 163-5, 193, 11, 
505y, 505/i, 512 j elements of feelings 
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and relations between feelings, I, 
16S-72 j cohesion of feelings, 1,172-5, 
II, 505y; and definiteness, I, 175-7, 
II, 505,7, 505r; compound clustering 
of feelings, I, 177-9, II, 505y, 505£; 
limitation and coherence of feelings, 

I, 179-81, II, 505,7,505 h ,* composition 

of vivid and faint feelings, I, 181-3, 
185 ; composition of, and compounding 
of feelings, I, 183-6; conformity to 
laws of evolution, I, 186-90; nervous 
structure and composition of, I, 
190-2, II, 505i; differentiation from 
intellect, I, 192; interpretation and 
evolution, I, 291, 61.4; definition 

of life, I, 292-4, II, 505m; not 
assimilable to motion I, 403; 
Carpenter on evolution of, I, 501a; 
material and mental evolution, I, 507, 

II, 505o; the physical problem, I, 
508-10; evolution of, resume , I, 
614-6,627-8, II, 505 m-jp ; materialism, 

I, 616-24; congruity of data and 
inductions, II, 505e-Z; relation of 
object and subject and conception of, 

II, 505s$; final differentiation of 
transfigured realism, II, 50ovv~xx ; 
classification of elements, II, 512-6; 
(see also Life). 

fflollusca: self-mobility, I, 3, 6, 10; 
nervous structure, I, 15 ; and central¬ 
ization, T, 31; sense of touch I, 359 ; 
reflex action, I, 427, 428. 

Molecules (see Motion, molecular). 

Morphia, action of, I, 605, 634. 

Morphology (see Nervous System). 

Motion: nervous system development, I, 
3, 4-6, 13 j its size, I, 6-12, 13; 
summary of nerve function in terms of, 
I, 64-7; symbolical conception only, 
I, 158 ; effect of varying, in object 
and subject, I, 201-3, 205 ; illusiveness 
of, I, 261; ciliary and vital corres¬ 
pondence, 1,297-9: increase inorganic 
sensibility and, I, 354 -7; co-ordination 
of correspondences, I, 371, 372, 374; 
not assimilable to mind, l, 403; growth 
of intelligence, I, 425 ; materialism, I, 
616-24; ultimate nature of mind, I, 
62 4-7; relation to sound and reason¬ 
ing, II, 66; perception of statical 
attributes, II, 159-61, 161-3, 171-2, 
176, 183; perception of space, II, 188, 
195-7, 269 : of time, II, 214 ; ideas of 
space and time, II, 216-8, 218-20; 
their development, II, 220-5; and 


concurrent evolution, II, 225-30; per¬ 
ception of, II, 231, 505 u, 505z; resist¬ 
ance and cognition of, II, 235, 236; 
cognition of extension, II, 267; sub¬ 
jective and objective rest, H, 277; 
likeness of perception, TI, 282; Ber¬ 
keley’s conception, II, 321, 322; 
necessary propositions illustrated, II, 
448; symbolization, II, 477; result 
of emotion, II, 541; relation to quan¬ 
tity of feeling, II, 542-5, 556; 

sentiment of restrained, II, 584-8; 
aesthetics and grace of, II, 639, 610; 
convertibility to heat, II, 656. 

Motion, molecular: nervous reservoirs 
of, I, 35, 44; the stimulus^of afferent 
nerves, I, 47; nervous differentiation, 
liberation, and conduction, I, 49-52, 
II, 505/; nervous co-operation and 
liberation of, I, 52-4 ; relation to 
nerve centres and connections, I, 54-6, 
II, 505/; conditions for nervous action, 
I, 76-8 ; time and nerve transmission, 
1,81-5 ; intermittent nerve discharge, 
I, 81,152 ; molecular complexity and 
absorption of, I, 83; nerve impressi¬ 
bility, I, 85-8; also stimulation and 
discharges, I, 95, II, 540; relation of 
nervous action to feeling, I, 107; 
duration of feeling, l, 108 ; actual and 
ideal forms of feelings, I, 124; origin 
of desires, I, 125-7, XI, 629; unit of 
consciousness, I, 152-4,181; rhythm, 
I, 156 ; subjective nature of feeling, 
I, 207; revivability of feelings, 1,238; 
reflex action, I, 427; genesis of will, 

I, 496-9; the physical problem, I, 
508-10 ; nerve genesis, I, 511-4, 519, 

II, 505o; improvement of nerve com¬ 
munication, 1,515-9,519-20, II, 505 o ; 
contractility of ccelenterafa, 1,521-4; 
genesis of ganglia, I, 524-7; ganglia 
and nerve fibre connections, 1,527-30 ; 
size of organism and nervous system 
evolution, I, 530 ; rudimentary vision 
and muscular contraction, I, 533-7, 
H, 203 ; advantages from ocular de¬ 
velopment, I, 537-9 ; genesis of com¬ 
pound nervous co-ordination, 1,543-6; 
laws of association, I, 577-9; intel¬ 
lectual development, I, 582 ; nervous 
symbolization, I, 535-7; mental effects 
of age, I, 587-9. 

<c Murder will out,” the proposition, II, 
398. 

Muscle : self - mobility and nervous 
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Sntt’U altopfll by motion, I, 202- 
iiKMUitry mid loarumg, i ( 451. i(Jea : 
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tfitttirat likeness of relations, II, 122- 
to ola^siftcation. II, 129, 

^ itiSi, 

Humitioi ( w ? AntonUiotics). 

Xfitunii Sflivtitm * offo.ct of pleasures 
au4 irons U -SI; slow pro^s of 
immuu, 1, 2SH; racial or individual 
hnnidlf, I, m Ml j organic impres- 
rtdHhun rnul activities 1,354; growth 
nt intelligence, 1, 42,3; genesis of 
pttftlta, l, 82d i development of eye, 
I, 533 * also rnusele, 1,537; rSmmSol 
»«tifiil evolution, I, 61441; davelop- 

iftottl, of noeiility, II, 561, 562, 575 ; 

^ sentiment of pity, II, 628, 

Merit hi?h ineoneeivahility of ($@b Pro- 

Mmr ciiitre (,tce Nervous System), 

Nerve fibre (if# Nervou* System). 

N^noun Sycem? motion and she of, I, 
ti 4 ,t, II 12,12, Itj bodily temperature, 
1* 12 j conformity to taw of evolution, 

I, 15 'Hi forms awl emidifiotm of one 
Ktiffcr, i ( IH*25; unit of composition, 
h 25 % 11* tit r*aie, 603^665^; cen^ 
twined structure, I, 29 31, 44, 124, 

II, fittV, W*qi eomposiUon of nerve 
emdrest, I, 31 5, 41, II, 605^; multi¬ 
plier* of disturbano*! 1, 85-tl, 118; 
•tniitf lift of poripheral expansion!, I, 
3tl, 52 j their distribution, I, 87; 
oraniompinal struoturs and con nee* 
litisM, 17IW 41, 45 1 mto-motor and 
wympathetie wtrueture, L 41-8, 45; 
iiittiiiiiry of struofcttw, I, 48*4, II, 
S03#l thnw problitai of function, 
I, Pi Hi motion the afferent stimulus, 
I, 48 i rccipio-t dirigo-, and libero- 
uiotor function#, I, 48-9, 56, 66; 
lib r.M and dirigi-mutor diiToren- 
tmimth t t 49 52, It, 505/; co-ojHira- 
ti©n la mwto unit, I, 58-4; functional 
foiifwmtion a^ n whole, I, 54-6,124; 
ctcoftliiiiition in spinal cord, I, 66 4; 
in mmklk t I, 58*41 j in cerebrum and 
cerebellum, 1, 69-68; vaso^motor 
tuuefmu, I, <>1,06; Hummary of func¬ 
tion, I, 61 7 i tu-ml of continuity, I, 
IS, 101 1 iutluonci of pressure, I, 
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OBJECT—OXYGEN. 


68-71,77; of heat, 1,71,73,77, II, 505;*; 
quantity of blood and activity of, I, 
72-4; also quality, I, 74-5; effect of 
carbonic acid and urea, I, 75 ; mole¬ 
cular motion, and conditions of action, 
I, 76-8; similar effect of varied 
stimulation, I, 79, II, 505/; inter¬ 
mittent nerve discharge, I, 80, 152; 
time of nerve transmission, I, 81-5, 
95; nerve force not allied to electricity, 
I, 83-5; duration of effect in nerve, I, 
83-5; enfeeblement from action, I, 
85-8,95; rhythm of waste and repair, 
I, 88-91, 95, 125; multiplication of 
effects, I, 91-3; universal nerve dis¬ 
charge, I, 93-4, 95, 114 ; summary of 
discharge and stimulation, I, *95 j 
anaesthetics, I, 103, 198, 610-12, 631- 
5; relation to feeling, I, 97-100, 103- 
7, 127,128, II, 505r, 595y; psychical 
and physical correlation, I, 115-20, 
128; origin of desires, I, 125-7, II, 
629; unit of consciousness, I, 154; 
structure and composition of mind, I, 
190-2, II, 5052; subjective nature of 
feeling, II, 206; relativity of relations 
between feelings, I, 224; revivability 
of feelings, I, 238; and of relations 
between, I, 24S; associability of 
feelings, I, 257-8, II, 5052, 505&; and 
of relations between, 1,270; evolution, 
I, 3S8 ; of raiiatd and articulata , I, 
396; reflex action, I, 427, 430, II, 
505 aa, 5052t; instinct, I, 432-4, 436- 
40; organic memory, I, 452; intelli¬ 
gence and degree of evolution, I, 463- 
5; experience and transcendental 
hypotheses, I, 468-71; the physical 
problem I, 508-10; nerve genesis, I, 
511-4, 519, II, 505 o ; improvement of 
communication, I, 515-9, 519-20, II, 
505 y-cc ; isomerism and nerve currents, 
I, 520; action of muscles, 1,520&-522; 
Balfour on evolution, I, 5205 • genesis 
of ganglia, I, 524-7, II, 505j?; ganglia 
and nerve fibre connections, I, 527- 
30; size of organism and genesis of, 
I, 530; light and rudimentary vision, 
I, 532 j visual and muscular co-ordi¬ 
nation, I, 533-7, 548-51, II, 203; 
advantages from ocular development, 
I, 537-9; central ganglion develop- 
■ment, I, 539-41, II, 505p ; structural 
intercalations of visua' and muscular 
Co-ordination, I, 551-3, 554, 556; 
genesis of compound co-ordination, I, 


543-6; and doubly compound, I, 546, 
II, 505p; doubly compound co-ordina¬ 
tion in space and time, I, 553-7; in¬ 
volved nature of its genesis, I, 557; 
perceptual evolution, I, 559-62; its 
structure and function, I, 562-4; 
structure and function of ideas, I, 
564-8; of emotions, I, 568-71; 
phrenology and localization, I, 572-6 ; 
traits of intellectual development, I, 
580-2, II, 505a?; symbolization of 
nervous fluid and current, I, 585-7; 
variations from age, I, 587-9, 592; 
from bodily constitution, I, 589-91, 
591-2; daily constitutional variation, 
I, 592-4; variation from increased spe¬ 
cial function, I, 594-6; intellectual 
effect of emotion, I, 596-8; pleasures, 
pains, and nerve pressure, I, 598-603, 
610, II, 636; emotional effect of 
nervous debility, I, 604-5; cerebral 
vascular congestion, I, 606-8; vascular 
derangement and insanity, I, 608; co¬ 
operative causes of variation, I, 612; 
resume of mental evolution, I, 614-6, 
627-8, II, 505 m-p, 505a?; sensations 
of touch and pressure, II, 158; ideas 
of space, time, and motion, II, 220-5 ; 
their concurrent evolution, II, 225-30; 
impressions of coextension, II, 268- 
9; physiological and psychological 
generalizations, II, 302; experience 
hypothesis and inconceivability of ne¬ 
gation, II, 419,426; congruity of data 
and inductions, II, 505e-Z; co-ordina¬ 
tion of syntheses, II, 50 om-p ; con¬ 
gruity of syntheses, data, and induc¬ 
tions, II, 505 p-si congruity of analyses 
and syntheses, II, 505 >o-cc; congruiry 
with realism, II, 505 ff'-ii; relation of 
object to subject, II, 505 ss. 


Object (see Subject). 

Odour (see Smell). 

Opium: effect on feelings, I, 103, 603; 
and dreams, I, 213, 217; revivability 
of feelings, I, 237; and of relations, 
I, 24S; temporary insanity, I, 610; 
action of ansesthetics, I, 631-5; space 
perception and dreams from, II, 199- 
201 . 

Optic nerves, &c. (see Eye). 

Otolites, function, I, 36, 38. 

Oxygen, dependence of nervous activity 
on, I, 75, 77. 
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Pain: revivability and relation of, I, 
230 i states which yield, I, 273-8; re¬ 
lation to health, I, 278-9; animal 
evolution, I, 280; also human, I, 
281-4 j racial or individual benefit, I, 
284-6 j relation to feelings, I, 2863 

. acquirement and similarity of, I, 286; 
intrinsic nature, I, 286-83 emotional 
function and structure, I, 570 j varia¬ 
tion of nerve pressure, I, 598-603, 
610, II, 636 3 consciousness of, under 
anaesthetics, I, 636-40 j sensation and 
perception, II, 248 5 presentative and 
representative cognitions, II, 399 3 
classification of feelings, II, 5143 
muscular expression, II, 543-5, 596; 
physiology of traits, II, 545-83 pre¬ 
datory activities and sociality, II, 
570-2, 577,610; callousness and repe¬ 
tition of, II, 572, 610; ego-altruistic 
development, II, 595-601; sentiment of 
pity, II, 614-6, 622-6 j evolution of 
moral sentiments, II, 618-22. 

Paralysis: reflex action of spinal cord, 
I, 56 3 nerve pressure, I, 69 3 cerebral 
embolism, I, 73. 

Parrots (see Birds). 

Perception: integration of correspon¬ 
dence, I, 378; relation to sensation, 

I, 475-8, II, 246-51, 251-3, 438, 654, 

665; evolution of, I, 559-62 3 relation 
of function to structure, I, 562-4, II, 
505s; reasoning, II, 115, 133, 134, 
442, 505m 3 classification and recogni¬ 
tion, II, 131-3, 505m ; threefold 
relation of object and subject, II, 136; 
dynamical attributes of body, II, 138- 
45; union of attributes, II, 145-8; 
organic classification, II, 148-53, 163, 
202, 298; connection of statico- 

dynamical and statical attributes, II, 
154; classification of statico-dynamical 
attributes, II, 155-7, 505m ; touch, 
pressure, muscular tension, and strain, 

II, 157-9, 161-3; statico-dynamical 
attributes, and establishment of rela¬ 
tions, II, 159-61, 161-3 3 space 
attributes, subjective, II, 164; statical 
attributes and retinal structure, II, 
165-72, 177 3 and sense of touch, II, 
172-7, 183; and space, II, 183, 667; 
resistance fundamental, II, 239 3 
variation and indefiniteness of, II, 
244- 6 3 establishment of relations, II, 
253; of coexistence, and reversibility, 
II, 273; likeness of, II, 281, 297, 


505m~o; metaphysical reasoning, IT, 
315-7; Hume on, II, 328-34,341-50; 
effect of habit, II, 368 ; trust¬ 
worthiness and distinctness of, II, 
379; a presentative - representative 
cognition, II, 513, 515; representative¬ 
ness of, II, 517-20 ; (see also Motion, 
Eesistance, Space, Time). 

Peripatus capensis: nervous evolution, 
I, 520 l-C' 3 continuity of protoplasm, 

I, 520c. 

Persistence, conception of object, II, 
4S0-2, 483, 493. 

Persistence of force: objective source of 
difference, I, 226; the physical 
problem, I, 508-10. 

Perspective, realism and other hypotheses, 

II, 494-9. 

Philosophy (see Metaphysics). 

Phosphorus, allotropism, II, 656. 

Phrenology, functional localization, L 
572-6. 

Phi/saltct, properties of protoplasm, I, 
520d. 

Physics : relation to chemistry, I, 131, 
138-40,390; heat a mode of motion, 
II, 656. 

Physiology: relation to psychology, I, 
48, 129-33, 390-2, 395-9, 405, II, 
302; (see also Nervous System). 

Piano: perceptual analogy, I, 552-4, 
572; and ideational, I, 564-8; 
materialism, I, 621. 

Pigment (see Eye). 

Pitch (see Music). 

Pity, sentiment of, II, 614-6, 622-6. 

Plants, correspondence of, I, 300, 302, 
320. 

Play: aesthetic sentiment, II, 627, 647; 
genesis, II, 628-32, 647. 

Pleasure: yielded by what? I, 273-8; 
health, I, 278-9 ; animal evolution, I, 
280; and human, I, 281-4 3 racial or 
individual benefit, I, 284-6; intrinsic 
nature, I, 286-8; relation to feelings, 

I, 286 3 acquirement of, I, 286; 
similarity, I, 286; effect of constitu¬ 
tion, I, 592 3 nerve pressure, I, 598- 
603, 610, II, 636; classification of 
feelings, II, 514; muscular expression, 

II, 543-5, 596; sympathetic increase, 
II, 573-5, 576 ;. self-esteem, II, 588- 
90 3 ego-altruistic development. II, 
595-601; evolution of moral sen¬ 
timents, II, 620-2. 

Pneumogastric nerve functions, I, 59, 63. 
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Polype, properties of protoplasm, 1,520 d. 

Pons varolii, structure and functions, I, 
39, 58. 

Possession, love of: I, 488-90; re¬ 
presentativeness, II, 526, 536, 581-4; 
aesthetic sentiments, II, 633. 

Postulate, tlie universal (see Proposi¬ 
tions) . 

Predicate (see Propositions). 

Presentative feelings (see Feelings). 

Pressure : nerve influences, I, 68-71, 77, 
101 j sense of touch, II, 157-9; statico- 
dymmiical attributes, IT, 159-61, 
161-3; muscular tension, II, 239-42 ; 
perception, II, 247-51 ,* nature of 
feeling, II, 280 ; vivid and faint states 
of consciousness, II, 471-7, 482, 483. 

Pride, sentiment of self-esteem, II, 
588-90. 

Print, reading of, and space conscious¬ 
ness, II, 663 -4. 

Printing office, heat necessary, I, 101. 

Property, love of (see Possession). 

Proportion: Euclid’s definition of pro¬ 
portionals, II, 9 ; syllogistic reason- ! 
ing, II, 70-3; the word, II, 113. 

Propositions: units of realism and 
idealism, II, 394, 505ee; the simple 
and complex, II, 395-9; varied cog¬ 
nitions of, II, 399 ; relation of subject 
and predicate, II, 400-2 ; their union, 
II, 402-5, 490 ; universal postulate 
and inconceivability of negation, II, 
406, 425, 490, 505ee, 652- 3 ; incon¬ 
ceivable and incredible defined, IT, 
408 ; Mill on false being accepted as 
true, and conceivability of nega¬ 
tion, II, 409-14, 425 ; experience 
hypothesis and inconceivability of 
negation, II, 414-20, 426; Mill on 
valid proof, II, 420-2; Hamilton on 
test of conceivability, II, 422-5; 
validity and separation of complex to 
simple, II, 428; single use of postu¬ 
late, II, 429-30 ; Mill on use of pos¬ 
tulate, II, 431-5-; belief in external 
n ality, II, 436 ; knowledge of subject 
and object, II, 437-40; universal 
postulate and validity of realism, II, 
440-2, 491; thought and cohesion of 
subj< ct and predicate, II, 447-9, 491; 
verbally intelligible, but unthinkable, 
IT, 500-2. 

Protagon, in nerve tissue, I, 83. 

Protococcus nivalis , direct correspon¬ 
dent e, I, 295-8. 


Protogenes , simple form, 1,137. 
Protoplasm: isomeric, I, 514; continuity! 

I, 5205 ; in Bbizopods, I, 520 c-d. 
Protozoa, fission in, I, 520c. 
Pseudoscope, effects on vision, I, 380. 
Psychology: problem of, 1, 130, 390-2, 

II, 305-6 ; relation to biology, I, 
1H4-40, 390; subjective and objec¬ 
tive, I, 140, II, 505c, 505w?; division 
and objects of this work, I, 142; 
subject matters of physiology and, 
I, 395-9, 405 ; psychical differentia¬ 
tion and integration, I, 399-402; 
seriality of mental change, I, 402, 
403 6, II, 505 n ; and physiological 
generalizations, II, 302; sociology 
and special, II, 507-9. 


BapMdiophrys, continuity of proto¬ 
plasm, I, 520c. 

Eatios : type of compound quantitative 
reasoning, II, 8 ; equality of relations, 
II, 8-18, 19-25 ; the sign (:), II, 17 j 
and ratiocination, the words, II, 112 . 

Eayleigh, Lord, heat and nerve currents, 

I, 520. 

Heading, organic classification of percep¬ 
tion, II, 152, 189. 

Bealism : crude and transfigured, I, V, 

II, 493-4; substance of mind, I, 
148; negative justification, II, 366, 
442, 491-3, 505ee; prior to idealism, 
II, 372, 374, 383, II, 505 dd ; idealistic 
mental process, II, 375, 505ee ; 
idealism and simplicity of, II, 376-8, 
382, 505^; and distinctness, II, 
380-2, 383, 490, 505 dd; propositions, 
unit of, II, 395 ; logical validity, II, 
440-2, 491, 493, 505ee; existence 
beyond consciousness, II, 444; test of 
absolute validity, II, 445 ; resume of 
justification, II, 493, 505 ee-ff; geo¬ 
metrical representation, II, 494-9; 
verbally intelligible, and unthinkable 
propositions, II, 499-502; congruity 
with nervous system, II, 505 dd-ii; 
transfigured, and relation of object 
to subject, II, 505gg , -ss; relation of 
object and subject, II, iOoss-vv; 
final differentiation of transfigured, 
II, 50t>vv-xx. 

Beason: continuity with instinct, I, 
453-8, II, 505o; automatic develop¬ 
ment, I, 454-8, 459; development of 
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r;05« ; i*lnHsi(ieation and recognition, IL 
aCKk ; of perception, IX, 133; 
relatums ot perception and of, II, 
l ;! *• * Hummary allowing likeness 

ll ;* sl i ^duitions of likeness, II, 
“*!'• *'°V^ “s mtellectual unity, II, 
rf.t!'« 11 , wf ^Hapliysioiana in, H, 
ilU 4SP ? perception and mota- 
m"'< n, 315 -7; effect of liabit, 
?}» |! ,,s ? Miuiplieity oC realism and 
hMmu U, 37U H,.U)0j popularly re- 
^cnJea, II, ;iss ; union of subio t and 
|uvt|u‘nte^ 11, 101, 400 • logical and 
mat lunuut teal necesHity, 11,421,426; 
relation to perception, II, 442j eo- 
lie^ioit of Mtatei of oonficiousnoss, II, 
410, IH7, 4tH i tent of absolute co- 
Iiestott, If, *t5tt'2, 4B7j consciousness 
of object, II, 453, 402; relation to 
re 4 heu s 11, 4P3; verbally intelligible, 
but unthinkable, propositions, II, 
«; ciwintinat ion of special 
tiIt, 503/ ue; non-Euclidoan 


ll, r*ur»y il* representativeness 
ot, 11, 317; (m> also Metaphysics and 
iVojiMitioi^). 

Ih'.njuo motor functions; I, 40, 56, 66; 
of medulla oblongata, I, 50; dingo* 
wofor fuuctums, I, 351 7, 357-62. 

tim ti, 


lie* ’oguititm: tdttssiflcationand reasoning, 
IS, UI3 0, oHow; perception, 11,131- 
J!» 110 ; likened of, II, 28L 

Itrilci actum; the term, 1,54; of spinal 
coni, J, ft* i growth of intelligence, I, 
i2’i t 4;tt, tl, 5(>5oj lowest form or 
|ti)rbtml life, I, 427; physical and 
poohmul thllcrcnfwtion, I, 428-20; 
law of intelligence, I, 430, II, 505o; 
imtinct, t, 132; hemlij-y, I, 460, II, 
Himtfi ee, fitlOif; genesis of memory, 
rcasim, iiml IVcling, 1,478 81; mitral 
ganglum development, l, 540; cvolu- 
f toll of perception, I, 650-62; 
intellectual development, I, 680-2, 
m, II, 521, 533; rhumtl, I, 614, II, 
fiolm, 31%; unity of process of 
tlmupht, U, 200; relation of object 
and mihjeef, 11, 605w; (m also 
fndltict), 

U**id, 17, trust worthiness of conscious- 

new, II, 386 7. 

Itelsit t«f«! et>g»dtion and establishment 
of, I* l 17; equal to same, equal to 
c,t*h other, II, 8 18, 47; the sign (:), 
U, 17; rat ms, II, 18; equality of two, 
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II, 19-25 j inequality of geometrical, 
II, 26-8; also algebraical, II, 28-30; 
simple quantitative reasoning, II, 
30-4; memory of, and of things, II, 
32, 42; perfect quantitative reasoning 
and equality of, II, 48, 103; also 
qualitative, II, 50-3; reasoning, the 
establishment of, II, 114-6, 134; 
classification, reasoning, and likeness 
of, II, 117-22, 505«; classification, 
recognition, and reasoning, II, 125-9, 
505 m; reasoning and perception, II, 
134; perception, the establishment of, 
II, 253, 505u; also intellect, II, 254, 
505zo; summary, establishment of, 
underlies intelligence, II, 281-2; of 
ideas, Hume, II, 343-50; (see also 
Cointension, Likeness, Similarity). 

Relations between feelings : composition 
of mind, I, 163-5, 193, II, 505#, 
505*; defined, I, 164; provisional 
classification I, 167; elements of 
feelings, 1,168-72; cohesion, 1,172-5, 
II, 505#; cohesion and definiteness, I, 
175-7, II, 505#, 505*; and limitation, 

I, 179-81, II, 505#, 505*; nervous 
structure, I, 190-2, 270, II, 505 i\ the 
term, relativity of, I, 210; subjective 
modifications of, I, 211-5, II, 505jp; 
consciousner-s of. time, I, 215-9; con¬ 
ception of difference, I, 219-22; rela¬ 
tions of coexistence, sequence, and 
difference, subjective, I, _ 222-4; 
nervous structure and relativity of, I, 
221 ; objective and subjective order, I, 
225-7; quasi-independence of, I, 241; 
revivability of feelings and, I, 211-3, 

II, 505*; relativity and revivability, 
II,’ 213-5, It, 505*; revivability of 
presented and represented, X, 245; 
revivability and relational element, I, 
216, II, 505*; physiological. state, I, 
247; nervous system and revivability, 
I, 248; associability, cohesion, and 
revivability, I, 259, II, 505* ; 
associability and relation, I, 259-62; 
also aggregation, I, 262-7 ; also 
recognition, I, 267-70; also strength, 

I, 577-9; variation from age, I, 588; 
called cognitions,II, 512; classification, 

II, 512-6, 578. 

Relativity of feelings (see Feelings). 

Religion, sentiment of, IT, 601. 

Repair (see Waste). 

Representativeness: feelings or ideas, 
1,228; cognitions, II, 400; cognitions 


and feelings classified, II, 512-6; 
integration, definiteness, complexity, 
and degree of, II, 516; evolution oi 
intelligence, II, 517-20; genesis of 
conceptions, II, 521; recognition of 
time, IT, 522-4, 536 ; modifiability 
of belief, II, 524, 536, 537; abstract 
conceptions, II, 525-7, 536; concep¬ 
tion of uniformity, II, 527-9, 536; 
definiteness, H, 529, 535; scepticism 
and criticism, II, 531, 537; imagina¬ 
tion, II, 531-3, 537; reminiscent and 
constructive imagination, II, 533-5, 
537; female intelligence, II, 537; 
sympathy, II, 565, 568, 570, 576; 
origin of sympathy, II, 575, 612; 
pity, II, 614-6, 622-6; justice, II, 
616-S; evolution of moral sentiments, 
II, 621. 

Meptilia : motion and nervous system, 

I, 7, 10 ; nervous structure, I, 17; 
temperature and nerve function, I, 71. 

Re-representativeness : cognitions and 
feelings classified, II, 512-6; senti¬ 
ments, II, 578 ; sentiment of 
possession, II, 581-4; of liberty, II, 
584r~8; of selfesteem, II, 588-90; 
of religion, II, 601-2; altruistic, II, 
612; aesthetic sentiment of literature 
and painting, II, 642-3, 648. 

Resilience, perception of, II, 160. 

Resistance: universality of impression, 

II, 232, 478; cognition of matter, 
space, motion, and force, II, 233-6, 
237 ; sense of pressure and muscular 
strain, II, 239-42; perception, II, 
242, 505m; cognition of body and 
space, II, 267; objective and sub¬ 
jective conceptions, II, 336-9; con¬ 
sciousness of extension, II, 403, 406 ; 
vivid aggregate of consciousness, II, 
479, 482; space consciousness, II, 
65 L 

Respiratory System: self-mobility and 
development, I, 5; co-ordination of 
medulla oblongata , I, 58; heat and 
nerve function, I, 71; influence on 
nervous activity, I, 75, 76; general 
nervous discharge, I, 94; emotional 
influence on, I, 123; health and 
pains from, I, 279; evolution, II, 
226. 

Rest: and nervous action, I, 520«; gene¬ 
sis of play impulse, II, 623-32, 647. 

Retina {see Eye). 

Revivability of feelings (see Feelings). 
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RMzopoda, nerve and muscle in, I, 
520 c~d. 

Rhjthm: emotional, I, 122; molecular, 
I, 156; time consciousness, I, 215, II, 
213. 

Ribot, Prof. Tin, Psychologie Anglaise 
contemporaine , I, VII. 

Right, ego-altruism and feeling of, II, 
602-6, 607-9. 

Roughness, perception of, II, 160. 


Sagacity, sense of touch, I, 358-62. 

Same: Mill on the word, II, 59; also | 
Hamilton, 11, 80. 

Scent (see Smell). 

Scepticism: evolution, II, 311; inex¬ 
pressible by language, II, 335; 
philosophy of Kant, II, 350; mental 
process of realism, II, 375; also sim¬ 
plicity, II, 376-8; trustworthiness 
of consciousness, II, 385-7; geo¬ 
metrical analogy and realism, II, 494— 
9; representativeness, II, 531, 537. 

Science: classification and evolution, I, 
135-40; extension of correspondence 
in time, I, 326; increase in speciality, 
I, 339-41; growth of generalization, 
I, 348; interdependent with the arts, 

I, 362-6: co-ordination of correspon¬ 
dence, I, 373-5; and integration, I, 
383; logic and divisions of, II, 90; 
conformity of progress to laws of 
thought, II, 116; development and 
subordination of distinctions, II, 130; 
development of abstract and concrete, 

II, 309 ;• Mill on deductive, II, 420; 
imagination, II, 535, 537. 

Secundo - primary, the term statico- 
dynamical to be preferred, II, 155-7. 

Sedgwick, A.: evolution of nervous sys¬ 
tem, I, 5205 ; on animal cells, I, 520c. 

Self, knowledge of ( see Subject). 

Sensation: perception, II, 131-3, 246- 
51, 251-3, 438, 654, 665; statico- 
djnamical attributes and establishment 
of relations, II, 159-61, 161-3; rela¬ 
tions of cointension, II, 260-6, 279; 
genesis of intelligence, II, 292-6; 
Berkeley on, II, 336-41; cognition of, 
and of objective existence, II, 369-72; 
consciousness of, II, 372-4; trust¬ 
worthiness of ideas and, II, 379; 
propositions and consciousness of, II, 
394 ; representativeness, II, 517-20; 

( see also Feelings,, Sentiments). 


Sensitive Plant, properties of proto- 
plasm, I, 520 d. 

Sentiments : representative, II, 578 ; 
genesis in race and individual, II, 580; 
of possession, II, 581-4; of liberty, II, 
584-8; of self-esteem, II, 588-90; 
“luxury of grief,” II, 590; ego- 
altruistic, II, 595; experience and 
ego-all ruistic, II, 595-601; religious, 
II, 601—2; constant, and inconstant 
components of ego-altruistic, II, 602- 

5 , 607-9; of shame, II, 605; suggest¬ 
iveness of altruistic, II, 607; of indus¬ 
trialism and militancy, II, 6(9; 
differentiation of altruistic, II, 609-12; 
their representativeness, II, 612; of 
generosity, II, 613; of pity, II, 614- 

6 , 622-6; of justice, II, 616-8; evolu¬ 
tion and the moral, II, 618-22; of 
mercy and justice, II, 622; aesthetic, 
and play impulse, II, 627, 647; aesthe¬ 
tic, and life-serving function, II, 632- 
5 ; function and association of aesthetic, 
II, 635-42; literature, painting, and aes¬ 
thetic,II, 642-3,648; aesthetic classified, 
II, 643-6; aesthetic and egoistic, II, 645, 
648; summary of aesthetic, II, 646-8. 

Sequence, relations of: and of coexistence, 
II, 271-6; and of unlikeness, II, 286; 
the accidental, probable, and neces¬ 
sary, II, 287-9; likeness of, II, 290; 
genesis of intelligence, II, 292-6; ( see 
also Time). 

Shame, sentiment of, II, 605. 

Shock (see Unit of consciousness). 

Sidgwick, H., on Principles of Psycho¬ 
logy, I, IV. 

Sight (see Eye). 

Similarity, relations of: classification and 
reasoning, II, 117-22; and of sequence 
and coexistence, II, 256; perfect and 
imperfect, IT, 257-9; and of dissimi¬ 
larity, II, 259; likeness of conscious¬ 
ness stales, II, 259, 282. 

Skin : periph eral nerve expansions, 1,25, 
37, 52; corpuscula tactiis, I, 36; 
varying sensibility, I, 74, 102, 200; 
effect of friction, I, . 87; sensory 
development, I, 304; vicarious func¬ 
tion, 1,306; physiological sensitiveness 
to light, I, 310; muscle and tactual 
perception, 1,357; psychical evolut ion, 
I, 400-2; ideas of space, time, and 
motion, II, 220-5; their concurrent 
evolution, II, 225-30. 

Skull, pressure from, I, 70. 
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bility of relations, I, 241, 243-5, 246; | 
their associability, I, 262-7; recog- j 
nit ion and associability of relations, I, 
267-70; vision and recognition of 
direction, I, 350; integration of cor¬ 
respondence, I, 380; intelligence and 
relation of coexistence, J, 410; per¬ 
ception of distance, I, 447, II, 165- 
72, 175; evolution and idea of, I, 
465-71, II, 505s; doubly compound 
co-ordination in time and, I, 553-7; 
consciousness of under anaesthetics, I, 
639 ; quantitative reasoning, II, 
37-40, 40-8, 103; relations, and 

forms of intuition, II, 106; union of 
attributes in perception, II, 145-8; 
subjective and objective perception, 
II, 178-83, evolution of perception, 
II, 183-90, 203-6 ; heredity and 
perception, II, 190-5, II, 505 aa-cc, 
665-9; peculiarities of perception, IT, 
195-201, 269; involves coexistence, 
II, 201, 208; organic classification 
and perception, II, 202 ; and time, 
reciprocal cognition, II, 2 * >7; ideas 
of motion and time, II, 216-8; 
germinal ideas of motion and time, 
II, 218-20; their development, II, 
220-5; and concurrent evolution, II, 
225-30; perception of motion, II, 
231, 660-4; resistance and cognition 
of, II, 234,236, 5055?, 660-4; cognition 
of extension, II, 267, 403, 406; 
experience and relation of coexistence, 
II, 280; likeness of perception, II, 
282, 505u-v; connotation of words, 
II, 320; Kantian hypothesis, II, 
350-61, 398, 500, 651-69; Hamilton 
on, II, 365, 422-5 ; relation of object 
and subject, II, 478, 505 m; four 
and two dimensional, II, 505 yj-ll; 
imagination and perception, II, 533; 
consciousness, II, 651-69 ; Watson on, 
652; (see also Perception). 

Special creation: growth of intelligence, I, 
419-25; Mr.Spencer’s disbelief in,1,465. 

Speciality, correspondence as increasing 
in (see Life). 

Spectrum, sidereal motion, I, 202 . 

Speech (see Language). 

Spinal cord (see Cranio-spinal axis). 

Sponge, direct correspondence, I, 297-9. 

Stammering, integration of correspon¬ 
dence, I, 381. 

Statical attributes, perception of (see 
Perception). 


St 660 SenSation of soffcne ss, II, 658-9, 

Stimulants: action of, 1 , 75, 77 ; general 
nemos discharge, I, 94 ; effect on 
feelings, 1,103; on emotions, 1,121 - 
revivability of feelings, I, 237. 

Structure : dependence of objective 
and subjective effect on, I 
191-7,204, II, 505?; space conscious- 
fforL 211 " 5 ’ a *S° time T I> 215-9, 
t oin :5 conce P tion of difference. 

I , 219; (see also Nervous System). 

Subject: and object, ultimately un¬ 
knowable, 1,157; perceptual relations 
to object, II, 136; dynamical 
attributes of body, II, 138-45; co¬ 
existence with subjective cognitions, 

II, 251; theory of the known and 
knowing,, II, 307-9; and object, 
Berkeley’s argument, II, 321-8; 
language and relation to object, II, 
335; knowledge of object and, IL 
369-72, 437-40; idealism, II, 501; 
realism and relation to object, II, 
493-4, 505t7, 505 ss-vv; also trans¬ 
figured realism, II, 505 ??-m; trans¬ 
figured realism and final differentiation 
of, II, 50ovv-xx. 

Sun, apparent size, I, 214. 

Survival of the fittest (see Natural 
Selection). 

Syllogism (see Reasoning). 

Sylvester, Prof. J. J., on Kantian 
intuition and thought, II, 359. 

Sympathetic system structure, I, 42; 
vaso-motor function, I, 63, 66 ; 

feelings and changes in, 1 ,104. 

Sympathy (see Sociality, Sentiments). 

Synthesis: aim of the general and 
special, I, VIII, 142; co-ordination, 
II, 505^-p; congruity with data and 
inductions, II, 505 p-s$ also with 
analysis, II, 505 t-ce. 


Taote, H., De VIntelligence, I, YII. 

Taste: course of nerves to medulla 
oblongata, I, 40, 45; co-ordination of 
medulla , I, 58; decrease in suscepti¬ 
bility, I, 109, 110; problem of psy¬ 
chology, I, 132, II, 305-6 ,* ultimate 
unit of consciousness, I, 150-4 j 
elements of feeling and of relation, 
I, 171; cohesion of sensation, I, 174, 
176; individual structure, I, 197; 
cause and subjective feelings of, I, 
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206; revivability, I, 233; pleasures I 
and pains, I, 275; health and in¬ 
juriousness of, I, 279; decreasing! 
pleasure in, I, 286; genesis, I, 307-12; 
increase in speciality, I, 332; depen¬ 
dent on muscle, I, 357; psychical 
evolution, I, 401; dynamical nature, 
II, 139-15; space consciousness, II, 
196, 200; relation of cointension, II, 
260-6; nature of feeling, II, 280; 
association of feeling, 11,591; aesthetic 
sentiment, II, 632. 

Temperature (see Heat). 

Thought: seriality of components, I, 
406; unity of form of, II, 297, 505r; 
also of process, II, 298-300, 5Q5w; 
differentiation and integration, II, 
300-1, 50bw. 

Time: co-ordination of cerebrum, I, 61; 
co-ordination in, ordinary acceptation 
of mind, 1,62; of nerve transmission, 

I, 81-5; of effect on nerves, I, 83-5; 
implied by feeling, I, 108, 128; dura¬ 
tion of emotions, I, 121; needful to 
distinguishableness of feeling, I, 151; 
of luminous sensation, I, 153; con¬ 
ception of, I, 183; consciousness, I, 
215-9, II, 209, 213; conception of 
difference, I, 219-22; pure relations 
of sequence, I, 222-4; objective and 
subjective order of relations, I, 226; 
relativity and revivability of rela¬ 
tions, I, 212, 213-5, 246; their a*so- 
ciability, I, 260-2, 262-7; recognition 
and associability of relations, I, 267- 
70; civilization and estimation f, I, 
325; integration and relation of co¬ 
existence, I, 410-3; evolution and 
idea of, I, 465-71; doubly compound 
co-ordination in space, I, 553-7; 
quantitative reasoning, II, 37-40, 
40-8, 103; equality of relations, II, 
62; perfect qualitative reasoning, II, 
53-8; elements of syllogism, II, 58- 
62; imperfect qualitative reasoning, 

II, 70-3; forms of intuition, II, 106; 
statico-dynamical attributes, II, 155, 
161; and space, reciprocal cognition, 
II, 207; known by succession of 
mental states, II, 208-11; conscious¬ 
ness of, and experience, II, 211-3; 
also heredity, II, 213-5; ideas of 
motion and space, IT, 216-8; their 
genesis, II, 218-20; and develop¬ 
ment, II, 220-5 ; and concurrent 
evolution, II, 225-30; perception of 


motion, H, 231; relations of sim 
larity, II, 257-9; likeness of perce] 
tion, II, 282, 505 u-v; connotation < 
words, II, 320; Kantian hypothesi 
II, 350-61, 500; Hamilton on, I 
422-5; relation of object and subjec 
II, 478, 5 15ss; primitive recognitici 
II, 522-4, 536; primitive conceptic 
of uniformity, if, 528, 536; Watsc 
on consciousness, II, 652. 

Tongue, a tactual organ, I, 170. 

Touch: motor stimuli in, I, 47, nerv< 
of temperature, I, 102 ; decrease i 
susceptibility, I, 109; problem < 
psychology, 1,133, II, 305-6; elemcn 
of feeling and of relation, I, 17C 
cohesion of sensations, I, 173, 17t 
compound clustering of sensations, 
178, II, 505s; their limitation an 
cohesion, 1,179-81, II, 505#; qualit 
of feeling and peripheral struotur 
I, 195; individual structure, I, 196 
revivability and relation of feelin 

I, 230; revivability and strength < 
present feeling, I, 232; assoeiabilil 
of relations, I, 263; pleasures an 
pains, I, 273, 277; general sensoi 
development, I, 304; correspondent 
in space, and genesis, I, 307-12, 316 
relation of coexistence, I, 321; d< 
pendent on muscle, I, 327, 365; ii 
crease in specialty, I, 331; intellectu, 
development, I, 358-62; psychic; 
evolution, I, 401; instinct, I, 436-4C 
cognition and emotion, 1, 474 ; quai 
tity of feeling, I, 4S6; visjial an 
muscular co-ordination, I, ■ 548-5 
554; the structural intercalations 
necessitates, I, 551-3; visible an 
tangible attributes, II, 65; junion < 
attributes in perception, II, 145-6 
sensation of pressure, II, 157-9 
statico-dynamical attributes?ill, 15S 
61, 161-3; also statical, 172- 
183; perception of body pnd span 

II, 183; heredity and space perce] 
tion, II, 192-5; space consciousnes 
II, 196, 200, 269, 660-4; eyolution < 
space perception, II, 203-6 $ sensatic 
of motion, II, 2L9; development < 
ideas of space, time, and motion, I 
220-5; their concurrent evolution, I 
225-30; Weber on discrimination o 
II, 228; resistance, II, 235; pressui 
and muscular tension, II, 239-45 
sensation and pereepti m, II, 246.-5 
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252; relations of cointension, II, 
260-6} cognition of extension, II, 
267 } relation of coexistence, II, 
271-6; Kantian space intuition, II, 
354, 398; vivid and faint states of 
consciousness, II, 471-7. 

Transcendental hypothesis: and that of 
experience, I, 465-71} space per¬ 
ception, II, 195, 202. 

Triangle (see Geometry). 

Truth, primitive conception of, II, 530, 
537 } (see also Propositions). 

Tylor, E. B. The Early History of 
Mankind^ II, 124. 

Tindall. Prof. J. Heat as a Mode of 
Motion , I, 586. 


Uniformity (see Likeness). 

Unit of consciousness: nervous system, 
I, 25-9, 44, II, 505e; the ultimate, 
I, 148-54, 156-8, 11, 505y; unit of 
force, I, 160; feelings composed of, 
I, 165, II, 505y, 50dh ; objectively, 
molecular change, I, 184; mental 
evolution, 1, 186-90; mental com¬ 
position and nervous structure, I, 
190-2, II, 505#; subjectivity of re¬ 
lations of coexistence, sequence, and 

t difference, 1,224; inscrutable, 1,624-7. 

Unit of calculation, and of linear exten¬ 
sion, II, 38-40. 

Universal postulate (see Propositions). 

Unknowable, the, conceptions of mind, 
matter, and motion, I, 157-62. 

Unlikeness (see Likeness). 

Urea, nerve effects, I, 75, 103. 

Utility, doctrine of, and of evolution II, 
619-22. 


Yagtjs nerve, effects of action, I, 572. 

Variation . mental, from age, I, 587-9; 
bodily constitution, I, 589-91, 591-2; 
daily constitutional, I, 592-4; in¬ 
creased special function, I, 594-6; 
effect of sensation, I, 596-8; pleasures 
and paii s. I, 598-603, 610, II, 636; 
nervous debility, I, 604-5; interde¬ 
pendence of causes, I, 612. 

Vascular System : self-mobility and de¬ 
velopment, I, 4-6; nerve structure, I, 
22-4; vaso-motor structure, I, 42; 
function of medulla , 1 , 59 ; vaso-motor 
function, I, 63, 66 ; beat and nerve 
function, I, 71, 73, II, 505y; quantity 
91 


of blood and nervous activity, I, 70, 
72 - 4 , 76-8; also quality, I, 74-5, 
76-8 ; nerve impressibility, I, 85-8; 
rhythm of nervous waste and repair, 
1,88-91,95; general nervous discharge, 
I, 96, 115 ; feeling and blood supply, 
I, 102 ; susceptibility to feeling, 1 , 
112 - 3 ; emotion and blood supply, I, 
121 , 122 , 123; intensity of feelings, 
I, 125 ; pulses of, and consciousness 
of duration, I, 215, II, 214; reviva- 
bility of feelings, I, 234-6, 236-7, 
237-45; and of relations between feel¬ 
ings, I, 247, 218; effects of age, I, 
587-9; daily mental variation, I, 
592-4; emotional diffusion, I, 699, 
601; nervous debility, 1, 605; cerebral 
congestion, I, 606-45; insanity and 
derangement of, I, 608; insanity and 
poisons in, I, 609-10; amrst holies, I, 
631-5; evolution, II, 226 ; effect of 
feelings on, II, 552-5, 550. 

Vaso-motor nerves: structure, I, 42; 
functions, I, 63, 66 ; effect of varied 
stimulation, I, 79; nerve impres¬ 
sibility, I, 85-8; feeling anil disturbed 
action of, I, 104. 

Hertebraia : motion and nervous system, 
I, 4, 7. 8, 10; nervous structure, I, 
17; uninsulated nerve fibres, 1, 24; 
spinal co-ordination, I, 57 s physical 
and psychical differentiation, I, 397; 
development of cerebrum and cere¬ 
bellum, I, 556. 

T r i6\< ssae, function of, I, 30. 

Vis inertias, a misnomer, XI, 115. 

Vivid states of consciousness (me Con¬ 
sciousness) . 

Volvocwte : direct correspondence of, I, 
297-8 j continuity of protoplasm, 1, 


Waste : rhythm of nervous, I, 88-93, 
95, 125; susceptibility of feeling, I, 
111-2; and of emotion, 1,123; origin 
of desires, and nervous, JL 125-7,1L 
629. 

Water: amount in nervous tiseue, I, 
22; formation of channel, I, 515,584 

Watson, Prof., Kant and his English 
Critics , II, 651-69. 

Weher, IS. * tactual discrimination, II, 
228; estimation of extension, II, 269. 

Weight: conception of difference, 1,220; 
recognition of, I, 356. 
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WHEWELL—ZOOPHYTES. 


Whewell, Dr. W\, on necessanr truths. 
II, 406. 

White nerve tissue: nervous structure, 
I, 18-25 5 functional differentiation, 
I, 49-52 j protagon in, I, 82. 

Whole, Hamilton on the word, II, 80. 

Will: genesis of memory, reason, feel¬ 
ing and, I, 495; genesis, I, 496-9; 
relation to feelings and emotions, I, 
503, II, 505o; doctrine of free-, I, 
500-3; resume, I, 614, II, 505 o; per¬ 
ception of resistance, II, 243; relation 
of object and subject-, II, 505 -m. 

Woman: intellectual traits, I, 581, 583, 
H, 537. 

Words: intrinsic and extrinsic connota¬ 
tions, II, 318-21, 489; argument of 
Berkley, II, 321-8 j of Hume, II* 


328-34; cannot express idealism and 
scepticism, II, 335; misuse, II, 408 j 
metaphysics a disease of language, II, 
502; evolution and definiteness, II, 
530; English and Scotch accentuation, 
II, 550. 

Wrong, ego-altruism and feeling of, II, 
602-6, 607-9. 


Yawning, infectiousness, II, 574, 612. 
Yeast-plant, correspondence, I, 295-8, 
302, 329. 


Zoophttes : molecular propagation and 
augmentation in, I, 65; direct hetero¬ 
geneous correspondence, I, 30l. 
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